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NARRATIVE  I. 


Virtue,  for  ever  frail  as  fair,  below, 

Her  tender  nature  suffers  in  the  crowd ; 

. Nor  touches  on  the  world  without  a stain 
The  world’s  infectious ; few  bring  back  at  eve, 
Immaculate,  the  manners  of  the  morn. 

Young. 

George  Lewellin,  the  son  of  a lonely  widow,  at  the 
decease  of  his  father  was  twelve  years  of  age.  He  finished 
his  education  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle  ; and  having 
attained  his  seventeenth  year,  he  was  placed  in  a merchant’s 
counting-house  in  London.  In  his  person  he  was  tall  and 
slender,  prepossessing  in  his  appearance  and  in  his  manners, 
unreserved  in  his  disposition,  of  an  amiable  temper,  and 
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disposed,  from  the  ingenuous  sincerity  of  his  heart,  to  receive 
every  one  as  his  friend  who  courted  his  society.  Soon  after 
his  entrance  on  his  new  scene  of  life,  he  received  an  affec- 
tionate letter  from  his  pious  mother,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken : 

“ As,  my  dear  George,  you  are  now  removed  from  un- 
der the  immediate  inspection  of  your  friends,  and  will  be 
exposed  to  a variety  of  temptations,  permit  me  to  urge  upon 
you  the  importance  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  of  regularly 
attending  some  place  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  and  of 
avoiding  the  society  of  all  who  are  gay  and  dissipated  in 
their  manners.  { If  sinners  entice  thee ? to  the  play-house, 
to  card-parties,  or  to  any  places  of  public  amusement, 
‘ consent  thou  not for  if  you  once  give  way  to  their  en- 
treaties, you  will  soon  be  overcome.  I have  had  many 
trials.  I have  lost  my  property  ; I have  buried  your  lovely 
sister ; I have  wept  over  the  tomb  of  your  pious  father ; 
but  to  see  you  turning  your  back  on  religion,  would  bring 
‘my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.’  But  I hope 
better  things  of  you,  though  I thus  write.  Let  me  hear 
from  you  soon,  and  give  me  a faithful  account  of  every 
event  of  your  life ; and  believe  me  to  be  yours,  most  affec- 
tionately,” etc. 

The  following  letter,  which  he  sent  to  his  mother  a few 
weeks  after  he  had  received  hers,  will  give  to  the  reader 
an  accurate  description  of  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  of  his 
situation. 

“ My  dear  Mother — I thank  you  for  your  kind  letter. 
Yes,  you  have  had  many  trials ; but  I hope  you  have,  at 
least,  one  comfort  left.  To  promote  your  happiness  will 
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be,  I trust,  the  constant  effort  of  my  life ; and  as  I know 
something  of  the  value  of  prayer,  I hope  you  will  always 
have  me  in  remembrance  when  at  the  throne  of  grace.  I 

have  a good  set  of  rooms  at  a Mr.  J n’s,  in  the  City 

Road.  Mr.  J.  is  a plain,  pious  man,  and  his  wife  appears 
very  amiable.  They  have  no  children,  but  they  talk  of 
adopting  me.  I very  much  like  the  situation  which  my 
uncle  has  procured  for  me.  There  are  in  the  office  three 
clerks  besides  myself,  but  they  are  all  my  seniors.  The 
oldest  is  married,  and  has  a family.  The  next  is  the  son 
of  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  he  has  thrown 
off  the  plain  garb,  and  often  ridicules  the  simple  mode  of 
speech  for  which  that  denomination  is  distinguished.  The 
other  is  the  only  child  of  a country  esquire  of  a very  large 
fortune.  They  treat  me  with  the  greatest  kindness;  and 
so  does  the  gentleman  in  whose  service  I have  the  honor  of 
being'  employed.  My  time  is  fully  occupied ; and  though 
business  is  new  to  me,  yet  I begin  to  find  the  difficulties 
attending  it  giving  way.  I will  try  to  please,  and  I hope  I 
shall  be  successful.  As  I know  you  feel  more  anxious 
about  my  spiritual  than  my  temporal  prosperity,  I will  give 
you  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  I have  spent  my 
Sabbaths.  I have  heard  some  of  the  most  celebrated  preach- 
ers in  London,  but  I have  not  yet  determined  where  I shall 
regularly  attend.  Variety  is  charming,  but  I rather  think 
that  a stated  ministry  is  the  most  profitable.  I often  think 
of  you  and  your  lovely  retreat,  and  wish  I could  pop  in  upon 
you  to  receive  the  maternal  blessing. 

“Yours,  affectionately,  George .” 

As  a material  change  soon  took  place  in  the  principles 
and  habits  of  young  Lewellin,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a 
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brief  delineation  of  the  character  of  those  to  whose  influence 
it  must  be  ascribed.  The  senior  clerk  in  the  office  was  an 
amiable  man,  but  his  mind  was  deeply  tinctured  by  the 
deistical  sentiments  of  the  age.  He  would  occasionally 
throw  out  some  insinuations  against  professors  ; but  as  he 
perceived  it  gave  Lewellin  pain,  he  was  rather  sparing  in 
his  remarks.  Mr.  Gordon,  the  next  associate  mentioned  in 
Lewellin’s  letter,  was  less  guarded  ; and  as  he  was  a young 
man  of  a ready  wit  and  polished  manners,  he  became  a dan- 
gerous companion.  His  respectability  introduced  him  into 
the  best  society,  and  his  principles  fitted  him  for  the  worst. 
He  had  narrowly  watched  Lewellin ; and  though  he  per- 
ceived that  he  was  under  the  control  of  religious  impressions, 
yet  he  imagined  that  he  could  easily  emancipate  him.  He 
proceeded  very  cautiously,  because  he  was  aware,  that  if  he 
stormed  his  principles  before  he  had  undermined  them,  he 
should  excite  a powerful  resistance.  Having  laid  his  plan 
of  seduction,  he  began  to  execute  it.  As  he  was  walking 
away  from  the  office  one  evening,  he  very  politely  asked 
young  Lewellin  if  he  would  spend  an  hour  with  him.  His 
invitation  was  accepted.  They  enjoyed  a Mte*a-t£te  con- 
versation together,  during  which  Gordon  displayed  so  much 
good  nature,  and  such  a rich  vein  of  wit,  that  he  gained  an 
entire  ascendency  over  his  friend,  who  expressed  a desire 
that  the  intimacy  now  formed  might  be  perpetuated.  The 
clock  struck  eleven,  when  Lewellin  suddenly  started  from 
his  chair,  and  took  his  hat  and  cane ; but  he  was  detained 
two  hours  longer  by  the  resistless  charms  of  his  companion. 
At  length  he  retired ; and  as  he  passed  down  Fleet-street, 
his  conscience  began  to  smite  him.  “ What  would  my  dear 
mother  feel,  if  she  knew  where  I am  at  this  hour !”  But, 
having  resolved  that  he  would  never  again  be  guilty  of  such 
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an  act  of  imprudence,  he  silenced  his  faithful  monitor : “ He 
is  a charming  man ! What  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
world  he  has ! What  a fund  of  anecdote  ; and  how  well  he 
narrates  and  describes ! A new  scene  is  opening  before 
me.”  Thus  he  talked  to  himself,  till  he  reached  his  lodg- 
ings, where  he  found  the  family  very  much  alarmed.  “ Dear 

sir,”  said  Mrs.  J , as  soon  as  the  passage  door  was 

opened,  “we  are  very  glad  to  see  you.  We  were  fearful 
that  you  had  lost  yourself,  or  that  some  greater  evil  had 
befallen  you.”  “ I am  sorry,”  replied  Lewellin,  “ that  I 
have  kept  you  up  so  late ; but  Mr.  Gordon  pressed  me  to 
spend  the  evening  with  him,  and  the  time  slipped  by  before 

we.  were  aware.”  “Well,  sir,”  said  Mr.  J , “I  am 

glad  to  see  you  home ; and  as  we  have  been  expecting  you 
every  minute  for  the  last  three  hours,  we  have  not  yet  been 
to  family  prayer.”  The  good  man  knelt  down,  and  prayed 
most  affectionately  for  his  young  friend,  who  stood  exposed 
to  so  many  temptations. 

The  next  day  he  went  to  the  office  as  usual,  but  nothing 
of  a particular  nature  occurred  till  the  evening,  when 
Gordon  asked  him  if  he  would  accept  the  loan  of  a book, 
which  he  had  no  doubt  would  amuse  him.  He  took  it, 
and  hastened  home  to  peruse  it.  Immediately  after  he 
had  taken  tea  he  retired  to  his  own  room.  He  opened  the 
volume,  read  the  title-page,  threw  it  on  the  table,  and  ex- 
claimed, “ No ; I’ll  not  read  it.  I gave  my  word  of  honor 
to  my  dear  mother  that  I would  never  read  a novel,  and  I 
will  not  sacrifice  my  honor  to  please  any  friend.”  He 
paced  backwards  and  forwards  the  room  for  some  time, 
reflecting  on  the  past  evening,  till  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
troubled  him,  when  he  seated  himself  in  the  arm-chair 
which  was  standing  near  the  table.  As  the  book  was 
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elegantly  bound,  he  took  it  up  and  examined  the  workman- 
ship ; he  then  read  the  whole  of  the  title-page ; then  the 
preface;  and  as  he  found  nothing  very  objectionable,  he 
read  on,  till  he  heard  a knock  at  the  door.  “ Who  is 
there  ?”  “Will  you  come  down  to  supper,  sir?”  He 
took  out  his  watch,  and  found  that  he  had  been  reading  two 
hours,  and  as  it  was  the  first  novel  he  ever  read,  it  had  so 
deeply  fixed  his  attention,  that  he  had  nearly  finished  it 
before  he  felt  conscious  of  what  he  was  doing.  “ Yes,  yes, 
I’ll  come  presently ; but  don’t  wait.  Let  me  see,  there  are 
only  thirty  more  pages ; I’ll  finish  it.”  He  read  on,  but 
the  charm  was  broken  by  a recollection  of  his  vow  ; and  he 
again  threw  the  book  from  him,  exclaiming,  “Fascinating 
wretch,  thou  hast  beguiled  me  of  mine  honor !”  He  hasten- 
ed out  of  the  room,  that  he  might  avoid  the  reflections  of 
his  own  mind ; and  when  he  entered  the  parlor  he  found  an 
interesting  young  man,  of  whom  he  had  often  heard  Mr. 
J— speak.  He  was  intelligent  and  pious,  highly  ac- 

complished in  his  manners,  and  just  on  the  eve  of  being 
married.  After  supper  he  engaged  in  family  prayer ; and 
as  he  offered  up  his  devout  thanksgivings  to  the  God  of  all 
grace,  for  preserving  him  from  the  path  of  the  destroyer, 
and  guiding  his  feet  in  the  way  of  peace,  he  made  a natural 
transition  to  the  situation  of  Lewellin,  and  most  fervently 
prayed  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  escape  the  pollution  of 
the  world,  and  consecrate  himself  to  the  service  of  the  God 
of  his  fathers.  Lewellin  endeavored  to  conceal  his  feelings, 
but  the  recollection  of  his  having  that  night  sacrificed  his 
honor,  threw  such  a melancholy  air  over  his  countenance, 

that  Mrs.  J , who  felt  the  most  lively  interest  in  his 

welfare,  abruptly  asked  him  if  he  was  not  indisposed.  The 
question  perplexed  him ; but  assuming  his  ordinary  cheer- 
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fulness,  he  replied,  “ No,  madam.”  He  sal  a little  longer, 
when  he  took  leave  of  the  company,  and  retired  to  rest. 
There  he  saw  the  fatal  book  ; but  as  he  stood  musing,  he 
said,  “ Well,  I don’t  know  that  I have  received  any  moral 
injury  from  the  book,  and  perhaps  my  mother  did  wrong  to 
press  me  to  give  her  such  a pledge.” 

On  the  next  Sabbath  Mr.  Gordon  called  on  him  in  the 
afternoon,  and  asked  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  Lock, 
where  he  was  going  to  hear  a celebrated  preacher.  He 
took  an  early  cup  of  tea  with  his  friend,  and  they  left 
together.  As  they  were  passing  through  St.  James’s  Park, 
who  should  they  meet  but  Mr.  Phillips,  (the  other  clerk  in 
the  office,)  in  company  with  three  ladies.  The  interview 
appeared  accidental ; and  as  Mr.  Phillips  pressed  his  friends 
to  do  him  and  the  ladies  the  honor  of  their  company,  polite- 
ness induced  a compliance,  and  the  whole  party  took  an 
excursion  on  the  water.  They  did  not  return  till  late  ; and 
it  was  past  twelve  before  Lewellin  reached  his  lodgings. 
As  soon  as  he  entered  the  parlor  he  made  an  apology  for 
being  so  late;  and  to  avoid  being  embarrassed  by  any 
questions,  he  took  his  candle,  and  retired  to  his  own  room. 
He  sat  himself  down ; but  the  sight  of  the  Bible,  which  lay 
on  the  table,  roused  his  feelings,  and  he  began  to  reproach 
himself  in  the  bitterest  terms.  “ Yes,  a new  scene  is  open- 
ing before  me ; but  what  a scene ! No,  I will  break  the 
charm  before  I am  completely  enslaved  ! My  mother  does 

not  know  it.  But  the  eye  of  God 1 cannot  conceal 

myself  from  him.  Woe  is  me.  I am  lost.  I am  undone. 
No.  I will  repent.  I will  ask  for  mercy.”  He  threw 
himself  on  his  bed,  but  he  could  not  sleep.  He  was  scared 
by  the  visions  of  the  night,  and  when  the  light  of  the  morn- 
ing dawned,  it  brought  no  tidings  of  peace.  At  length  he 
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arose,  and  went  to  the  office,  where  he  met  his  companions 
in  guilt,  but  his  mind  was  too  much  depressed  to  allow  him 
to  be  cheerful,  and  the  references  which  were  made  to  the 
excursion  of  the  preceding  evening  aggravated  his  misery. 
When  the  business  of  the  day  was  closed,  he  walked  away 
in  silent  sadness ; but  he  had  not  gone  far,  before  Gordon 
overtook  him,  and  invited  him  to  take  some  refreshment  in  a 
coffee-house.  He  strongly  objected,  and  then  consented. 
“ I perceive,’’  said  Gordon,  “ that  you  are  unhappy,  and  I 
guess  the  cause.  You  suffer  your  noble  mind  to  be  tortured 
by  the  tales  of  the  nursery.  Treat  them  with  contempt.” 
“ No,”  said  Lewellin,  “ I am  not  tortured  by  the  tales  of  the 
nursery,  but  by  the  reflections  of  a guilty  conscience.” 
“ Conscience  !”  said  Gordon,  smiling ; “ I had  such  a thing 
once,  but  as  it  stood  in  the  way  of  my  peace*  I got  rid  of  it, 
and  now  I am  happy.  And  I assure  you,,  that  you  will 
never  be  fitted  to  enjoy  life,  till  you  form  juster  notions  of 
the  Deity  than  religion  inspires,  and  open  your  heart  to 
those  sublime  enjoyments  which  the  society  and  amuse- 
ments of  this  far-famed  city  afford.  Come,  give  way  to  the 
impulse  of  your  generous  nature,  and  accompany  me  this 
evening.”  “ Where  ?”  “ Where  you  shall  have  a mental 

feast.”  Lewellin,  expecting  that  Mr.  Gordon  was  going  to 
a Philosophical  Society,  of  which  he  was  a member,  gave 
his  consent;  nor  was  he  undeceived,  till  he  found  himself 
seated  in  a box  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  His  conscience 
smote  him ; but  as  he  had  been  decoyed  there,  the  faithful 
reprover  was  soon  silenced,  the  curtain  was  drawn,  and  the 
stage  exhibited  a scene  which  was  not  only  new,  but  cap- 
tivating. When  the  play  was  over,  Gordon  said,  “ I have 
watched  your  countenance  during  the  whole  of  the  tragedy, 
and  I perceive  that  you  have  an  instinctive  taste  for  the 
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drama.  Yes,  Lewellin,  this  is  the  school  to  exalt  the  genius 
and  amend  the  heart.  Here  our  manners  are  polished,  our  - 
taste  is  refined,  and  those  moral  sentiments  are  inculcated, 
which  make  the  man  the  gentleman 

They  now  retired  to  a hotel,  where  they  ordered  a 
supper,  and  as  they  sat  conversing  together  till  a very  late 
hour,  they  decided  on  sleeping  there.  The  line  was  now 
passed ; and  Lewellin,  having  tasted  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
resolved  to  rid  himself  of  his  puritanical  notions,  (as  he  began 
to  term  his  religious  sentiments,)  that  he  might  enjoy  life. 
The  first  step  which  he  took,  was  to  write  a letter  to  his  kind 

friend  Mr.  J n,  to  say,  that  circumstances  rendered  it 

inconvenient  for  him  to  reside  so  far  from  the  office,  and 
therefore  he  was  under  the  painful  necessity  of  taking 
another  set  of  rooms ; — he  added,  “ I will  call  and  settle  with 
you,  and  I will  thank  you  to  send  my  dressing-case,  etc.,  by 
the  bearer.5’  He  then  told  his  friend  Mr.  Gordon  what  he 
had  done,  who  congratulated  him  on  his  courage , and  assured 
him  that  he  was  welcome  to  an  accommodation  in  his  apart- 
ments until  he  could  suit  himself  better.  The  seducer  had 
now  got  his  victim  in  his  own  power,  and  he  hurried  him 
through  the  various  stages  of  vice  with  almost  breathless 
impetuosity.  The  theatre,  the  billiard-room,  the  house  of 
ill-fame,  were  alternately  visited,  and  he,  who  a few  months 
before  was  horror-struck  at  the  sight  of  a novel,  could  now 
occupy  the  seat  of  a scorner.  But  he  was  not  suffered  to 
remain  there  undisturbed.  Conscience  would  sometimes 
inflict  the  most  poignant  wounds.  The  thought  of  home,  of 
his  pious  father  and  sister,  of  the  day  of  judgment,  drove  him 
at  times  almost  frantic;  when,  after  pronouncing  a secret 
curse  on  his  companion,  he  would  plunge  himself  deeper  in 
iniquity,  that  he  might  gain  a momentary  relief.  To  follow 
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him  through  the  course  of  impiety  which  he  ran  for  the  space 
of  two  years,  during  which  time  he  involved  himself  in  debt, 
and  contracted  many  diseases,  would  afford  the  reader  no 
gratification.  Disease,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
destroying  his  constitution,  now  incapacitated  him  for  public 
business,  and  he  was  obliged  to  keep  to  his  apartments, 
which  were  near  those  of  Mr.  Gordon.  For  several  days 
after  his  confinement,  he  received  no  attention  from  his 
friend,  which  left  his  mind  more  disposed  to  take  “ the  black 
review.” 

He  reproached  himself ; he  reproached  the  destroyer  of 
his  peace ; he  wept,  but  he  could  not  pray.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  pious  mother,  but  he  burnt  it ; he  wrote  another, 

and  burnt  it.  He  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  J , whom  he 

had  not  seen  since  he  left  his  house,  and  just  as  he  was 
directing  it,  the  servant  announced  Mr.  Gordon.  “ Well, 
George,  how  are  you  ?”  “ 111,  sir,  and  you  are  the  cause 

of  it.”  “I  the  cause  of  it!”  “Yes,  sir,  you  enticed  me 
from  the  paths  of  virtue  into  the  paths  of  vice,  «nd  though  I 
reproach  myself  for  my  folly  in  surrendering  myself  to  your 
entreaties,  yet,  sir,  you  are  the  seducer.”  “ Ah,  George,  you 
are  got  back  to  the  tales  of  the  nursery.  Come,  come,  pluck 
up  your  spirits.  You  will  soon  get  better.  What  does  the 
doctor  say  ? I was  at  Drury  last  night,  and  never  had  a 
finer  treat.”  " The  doctor  gives  me  but  little  hope,  and 
your  present  conversation  gives  me  less  pleasure.  If  I die, 
I must  appear  before  my  Judge,  and  am  I (wringing  his 
hands)  prepared?  No.”  “ Well,  then,  I will  be  off;  but 
don’t  play  the  fool ; die  like  a man.  Phillips  says  he’ll  call 
to  see  you  to-morrow,  but  I suppose  a visit  from  some  of  the 
godly  will  be  more  acceptable.”  (C  I want  a visit  from  some 
one  who  can  administer  to  a mind  diseased.” 
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He  was  now  left  alone,  irresolute — alarmed.  He  rings. 
“ Put  that  letter  in  the  post  immediately.”  He  is  more  com- 
posed. Mr.  J called  on  him  the  next  morning,  but 

could  not  refrain  from  weeping  when  he  saw  him.  Lewel- 
lin  cautiously  concealed  from  him  the  cause  of  his  illness, 
but  informed  him  that  the  doctor  gave  but  little  hope  of  his 
life.  “ Does  your  dear  mother  know  how  you  are  ?”  “ No, 
sir,  I do  not  like  to  alarm  her,  but  if  I do  not  get  better  in  a 
few  days,  I think  I shall  endeavor  to  go  down  and  see  her, 
and  if  I must  die,  I hope  to  die  in  her  arms.”  “ I have 
called  several  times  at  your  office  since  you  left  my  house, 
but  you  were  either  engaged,  or  not  within,  and  I have 
often  wondered  why  you  never  called  to  see  us.  We  have 
always  had  you  in  remembrance  at  the  throne  of  grace.” 
“Ah,  sir,”  replied  Lewellin,  “if  I had  never  left  your 
house,  I should  never  have  been  reduced  to  that  state  of 
wretchedness  and  woe  in  which  you  now  see  me.  I was 

seduced  by  a worthless  companion,  and  now (He 

made  a long  pause.)  I have  cut  short  my  life ; I have 
ruined  my  soul ; I shall  break  my  mother’s  heart.  O eter- 
nity ! how  I dread  thee !”  The  tender  feelings  of  Mr. 
J were  so  strongly  excited  by  the  looks  and  the  expres- 

sions of  Lewellin,  that  he  could  make  no  reply  for  several 
minutes.  At  length  he  said,  “ But  the  chief  of  sinners  may 
obtain  mercy.”  “ Yes,  sir,  I know  that  the  chief  of  sinners 
may  obtain  mercy,  if  they  repent  and  believe ; but  I cannot 
do  either.  I hear  a voice  issuing  from  the  celestial  glory, 
‘ Because  I have  called  and  ye  refused ; I have  stretched 
out  my  hand,  and  no  man  regarded ; I also  will  laugh  at 
your  calamity : I will  mock  when  your  fear  cometh ; when 
your  fear  cometh  as  desolation,  and  your  destruction  cometh 
as  a whirlwind ; when  distress  and  anguish  cometh  upon 
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you.  Then  shall  they  call  upon  me,  but  I will  not  answer ; 
they  shall  seek  me  early,  but  they  shall  not  find  me.’  Prov. 
1 : 24,  26-28.  I have  fitted  myself  for  destruction,  and  now 
I must  prepare  to  go  where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  where 
the  fire  will  never  be  quenched.”  “ Do  not  despair  of 
mercy.”  “Yes,  sir,  I must.  Despair  gives  me  more  relief 
than  hope.”  “ Shall  I pray  with  you  ?”  “ It  is  too  late.” 

“ Consent.”  “ Then  pray  for  my  dear  mother ; pray  that 
her  mind  may  be  prepared  for  the  tremendous  news  which 
will  soon  reach  her  ears.  I have  deceived  her.” 

Mr.  J knelt  down  and  prayed,  but  his  importunity 

merely  served  to  invest  the  pang  of  despair  with  an  addi- 
tional degree  of  terror.  “ All  is  useless,  sir ; 

‘ The  help  of  men  and  angels  joined 
Can  never  reach  my  case.’  ” 

“That’s  true,  my  young  friend,  but” “Pardon 

me,  sir,  for  interrupting  you,  but  I dare  not  ask  for  mercy. 
Justice  demands  a victim,  and  I must  die.”  “ But  mercy 
pleads.”  “Yes,  sir,  but  she  will  never  plead  for  me.” 
“ Do  try  to  pray.”  “No,  sir,  I am  not  disposed  to  offer  a 
fresh  insult  to  God.  He  has  rejected  me. 

1 Contrition  cannot  crime  remove ; 

Should  I implore  his  pity,  then, 

The  soft  compassion  of  his  love 
Would  still  condemn.”’ 

“But  the  blood  of  the  covenant  can  remove  crime.” 
“ That  blood  I have  trampled  beneath  my  feet.  I know 

my  doom.”  Mr.  J now  left  him,  but  called  again  the 

next  evening,  when  he  found  him  rather  better,  and  more 
composed,  and  was  gratified  to  hear  that  he  had  written  the 
following  letter  to  his  mother : 
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“ Dear  Mother — I am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  I am 
rather  indisposed,  and  that  I am  obliged  to  leave  London  foi 
a change  of  air.  You  may,  therefore,  expect  to  see  me  in 
the  course  of  a few  days.  O pray  for  me,  for  the  hand  of 
God  has  touched  me.  I shall  come  by  the  mail  which  will 
pass  through  your  village  about  eleven  in  the  morning. 

“Yours,  affectionately,  George.” 

He  left  London  a few  days  after  he  had  communicated 
the  state  of  his  health  to  his  mother,  and  reached  home  the 
following  morning.  She  saw  him  as  he  was  opening  the 
little  wicket-gate  in  the  front  of  her  house ; she  sprang  up, 
and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.  The  inter- 
view was  affecting ; and  it  was  some  minutes  before  either 
of  them  could  speak.  On  raising  her  eyes  to  survey  the 
lovely  form  of  her  only  son,  now  emaciated  by  disease,  she 
could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming,  as  she  pressed  him  still 
closer  to  her  warm,  yet  agonized  bosom,  “ Oh,  George, 
what’s  the  matter  ? How  long  have  you  been  ill  ? Why 
did  you  conceal  your  illness  from  me  ?”  “ Be  composed, 

mother ; I am  better ; and  I have  no  doubt  but  relaxation 
from  business,  and  the  fresh  air  of  the  country,  will  be  the 
means  of  bringing  me  about  again.  The  porter  is  waiting 
with  my  luggage ; I will  thank  you  to  satisfy  him  for  his 
trouble,  as  I have  no  change.” 

During  the  first  week  after  his  arrival,  he  began  to 
mend,  and  all  indulged  the  hope  of  his  speedy  restoration ; 
but  his  disease  had  taken  too  deep  root  in  his  constitution  to 
• be  suddenly  eradicated ; and  within  the  space  of  a fortnight 
his  fever  returned  with  increasing  violence,  setting  at  defi- 
ance the  skill  of  the  physician,  who  confessed  that  his  life 
was  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  He  now  took  to  his  bed, 
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and  said  to  a young  friend  who  called  to  see  him,  “ I shall 
never  leave  this  room  till  I am  carried  out  by  the  ministers 
of  death.”  On  the  following  Sabbath  his  dear  mother 
ventured  to  ask  him  how  he  felt  in  prospect  of  death.  This 
question  deeply  agitated  his  feelings ; he  became  restless ; a 
sullen  gloom  was  thrown  over  his  countenance ; he  remained 
silent.  This  silence  inflicted  a deeper  wound  in  her  tender 
bosom  than  the  most  piercing  cries  of  mental  anguish  ; and 
though  she  endeavored  to  conceal  her  grief,  yet  she  was  un- 
able. “ Oh,  George,  do  tell  me.  When  I lost  your  father, 
1 had  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  was  gone  to  heav- 
en; and  your  dear  departed  sister  said,  just  before  she  left 
me,  ‘ Weep  not  for  me ; for  I shall  soon  see  the  King  in  his 
beauty  and  will  you  die  without  allowing  me  to  indulge  the 
hope  of  meeting  you  in  heaven  ?”  “ My  dear  mother,  I have 
deceived  you  once,  but  the  staff  of  deception  is  now  broken ; 
I have  ‘ trampled  under  foot  the  blood  of  the  covenant,’  and 
that  blood  is  now  crying  for  vengeance  against  me.  I know 
my  doom ; and,  however  painful  it  may  be  to  your  feelings 
to  stand  at  the  dreadful  post  of  observation,  and  see  your 
own  child  lingering  out  the  few  remaining  days  of  his  life, 

* Without  one  cheerful  beam  of  hope, 

Or  spark  of  glimm’ring  day:’ 

yet  I do  request,  that  you  will  not  imbitter  my  last  hours  by 
making  any  allusions  to  the  Redeemer.”  “ Oh,  George  !” 
“ Oh,  mother,  I am  undone  ! Mercy  followed  me ; mercy 
pleaded  with  me ; and 

*****  injured  Mercy  will  appear ; 

Nor  I her  charges  can  disown. 

Ah  me,  than  justice  more  severe 
*******  js  Mercy’s  frown.’” 
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As  his  mind  was  in  such  a perturbed  state,  Mrs.  L. 
thought  it  prudent  to  turn  the  current  of  conversation ; and 
after  listening  to  a detailed  account  of  his  life,  she  retired  to 
try  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  In  the  evening  a pious  young 
friend  called  to  see  him,  to  whom  he  said,  “ I will  thank  you 
to  remove  that  Bible  out  of  my  sight,  for  its  very  presence 
affects  me.  Such  a book  ought  not  to  lie  near  such  a wretch. 
It  is  like  compelling  the  criminal  to  ride  on  his  own  coffin 
to  the  place  of  execution.”  “ But,  my  dear  sir,  that  book 
contains  a revelation  of  mercy  and  grace  to  sinners,  and 
offers  salvation  to  the  chief.”  “ I know  it,  and  therefore  I 
wish  it  to  be  removed ; for  I have  turned  the  grace  of  God 
into  lasciviousness,  and  made  sport  with  the  revelation  of 
mercy.”  “ But  the  Lord  waits  to  be  gracious.”  “ No ; he 
is  now  laughing  at  my  calamity ; and  soon  the  curtain  of 
life  will  drop,  and  his  injured  justice  will  be  glorified  in  my 
condemnation.  Give  me  a draught  of  water.”  He  drank 
the  whole  in  haste ; and  on  giving  back  the  cup,  said,  “ It 
would  afford  me  some  relief  if  I could  hope  to  find  a spring 
of  water  in  hell.  But,  no ; not  one  drop  to  cool  my  parched 
tongue  !”  “ Oh,  George,  do  not  put  from  you  the  words  of 

peace.”  “ I know  my  doom ; and  if  you  wish  me  to  have 
a moment’s  calm  while  the  respite  lasts,  talk  of  earth,  of  its 
joys,  or  of  its  sorrows ; but  bring  me  not  near  the  spot  where 
Mercy  died  for  man.” 

The  fever,  which  had  remained  stationary  for  several 
days,  now  raged  with  uncontrolled  violence,  without  im- 
pairing the  vigor  of  his  intellect ; and  all  expected  that  a 
few  hours  would  terminate  his  mortal  career.  His  dear 
mother  hung  over  him  breathing  the  purest  and  most  ardent 
affection ; but  she  was  not  permitted  to  give  the  consolations 
of  religion ; which  at  length  so  overpowered  her  feelings 
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that  she  could  remain  no  longer,  and  was  obliged  to  retire, 
leaving  her  only  son  the  victim  of  despair.  His  eye  follow- 
ed her  as  she  passed  through  the  room ; and  when  the  door 
was  closed,  he  burst  into  a flood  of  tears,  exclaiming,  “ The 
doom  that  awaits  me  would  be  less  terrible,  if  I could  have 
concealed  it  from  my  mother.  I have  destroyed  myself,  and 
plunged  the  fatal  dagger  into  her  breast.  Oh,  thou  holy, 
thou  righteous  God,  thou  art  clear  when  thou  judgest,  and 
just  when  thou  condemnest ! — Have  pity  on  my  dear  mother, 
and  support  her  mind  under  this  most  awful  visitation  of  thy 
vengeance !” 

He  now  became  more  composed ; but  on  hearing  the 
clock  strike  eleven,  he  started  up  in  his  bed,  asked  for  a 
large  draught  of  cold  water,  and  expressed  an  ardent  wish 
to  see  his  mother  once  more,  as  he  was  apprehensive  that 
life  was  just  on  the  eve  of  departing.  A female  attendant 
went  to  call  her,  but  she  was  asleep ; and  she  returned  to 
ask  him  if  she  should  awake  her.  After-a  long  pause,  he 
said,  “ No ; let  her  sleep  on,  and  take  her  rest,  and  I will 
die  alone,  and  spare  her  the  agony  of  hearing  the  last 
tremendous  groan  which  is  to  announce  my  entrance  into 
hell.”  He  then  requested  that  another  pillow  might  be 
placed  under  his  head;  and  turning  himself  on  his  left 
side,  he  laid  himself  down  to  expire.  In  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  his  nurse,  who  was  standing  by.  his  side,  gent- 
ly whispered,  “I  think  he  is  gone;”  but  on  feeling  his 
pulse,  she  soon  ascertained  that  he  was  fallen  into  a pro- 
found sleep.  He  slept  for  several  hours,  during  which 
time  the  fever  left  him ; and  when  he  awoke,  he  said,  with 
a firm  tone,  “The  bitterness  of  death  is  passed.”  “Yes, 
my  child,”  replied  Mrs.  Lewellin,  “the  Lord  has  an- 
swered my  prayer  by  sparing  your  life ; and  I have  no 
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doubt  but  he  will  answer  my  prayer,  by  sanctifying  this 
affliction  as  the  means  of  bringing  you  to  repentance,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  his  blissful  presence.”  This  appropri- 
ate remark  produced  a powerful  effect,  but  he  cautiously 
avoided  making  any  reference  to  religion.  His  recovery 
was  as  rapid  as  his  relapse  had  been  dangerous,  and  though 
his  strength  was  greatly  impaired,  yet  he  was  able  to 
leave  his  room  the  early  part  of  the  ensuing  week.  Be- 
ing now  rescued  from  the  brink  of  woe,  and  animated  with 
the  hope  of  returning  health,  as  he  sat  alone  musing  over 
the  awful  scene  through  which  he  had  so  recently  passed, 
he  laid  his  hand  on  a hymn  book,  which  was  placed  on 
the  table,  and  the  following  verses  struck  him  with  pecu- 
liar force : 

' *•  ' • * * « /•  • . V **  t * ‘ * •-  3 

When  with  my  mind  devoutly  pressed, 

Dear  Saviour,  my  revolving  breast 
Would  past  offences  trace ; 

Trembling,  I make  the  black  review, 

Yet  pleased  behold,  admiring  too, 

The  power  of  changing  grace. 

This  tongue  with  blasphemies  defiled, 

These  feet  in  erring  paths  beguiled, 

In  heavenly  league  agree. 

Who  could  believe  such  lips  could  praise, 

Or  think  my  dark  and  winding  ways 
Should  ever  lead  to  thee  P 

These  eyes,  that  once  abused  their  sight, 

Now  lift  to  thee  their  wat’ry  light, 

And  weep  a silent  flood ; 

These  hands  ascend  in  ceaseless  prayer — 

O wash  away  the  stains  they  wear, 

In  pure  redeeming  blood. 
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These  ears,  that  pleased  could  entertain 
The  midnight  oath,  the  lustful  strain, 

When  round  the  festal  board, 

Now,  deaf  to  all  th’  enchanting  noise, 

Avoid  the  throng,  detest  the  joys, 

And  press  to  hear  thy  word. 

Thus  art  thou  served  in  every  part : 

O would’st  thou  more  transform  my  heart, 

This  drossy  thing  refine  ; 

That  grace  might  nature’s  strength  control, 

And  a new  creature,  body,  soul, 

Be,  Lord,  for  ever  thine. 

While  reading  these  verses,  the  determination  which  he 
had  formed,  to  live  and  die  without  hope,  was  shaken ; and 
when  he  had  finished,  he  involuntarily  exclaimed,  “ I also 
may  feel  the  power  of  changing  grace.”  The  entrance  of 
his  mother  into  the  parlor  broke  off  the  train  of  thought  which 
he  was  pursuing;  but  availing  herself  of  the  opportunity 
which  the  hymn  book,  still  held  in  his  hand,  supplied,  she 
said,  “ I hope,  my  dear  George,  as  you  are  now  able  to  visit 
your  friends,  that  you  will  accompany  me  in  the  evening  to 
chapel,  where  you  will  hear  a most  excellent  minister.” 
“ I will  go  to  oblige  you,  but  I can  anticipate  no  other 
pleasure.”  “ But  you  may  derive  some  profit — for  there 
the  Lord  condescends  to  make  the  truth  effectual  to  the 
salvation  of  them  that  believe.”  “But  I cannot  believe, 
and  my  heart  is  so  hard  that  neither  mercy  nor  judgment 
can  make  any  impression !”  “ But  faith,  my  dear  child, 

comes  by  hearing ; and  who  can  tell  but  this  night  you  may 
feel  the  power  of  changing  grace  ?” 

After  tea,  Mrs.  Lewellin  and  her  son  walked  to  the 
house  of  God  in  company;  and  though  there  were  no 
splendid  decorations  to  allure  the  devotee  of  superstition,  nor 
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any  sculptured  forms  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  senti- 
mental worshipper,  yet  it  was  invested  with  unrivalled 
charms  in  her  estimation,  as  the  place  where 

“ * * * * the  Father  sits  supreme, 

As  King  Eternal,  to  receive 
Petitions  that  his  servants  bring, 

The  homage  which  his  subjects  give.” 

The  reading,  the  singing,  and  the  prayer,  accorded  with 
the  general  tone  of  feeling  which  a select  congregation 
usually  discovers ; and  though  young  Lewellin  conducted 
himself  with  the  greatest  degree  of  decorum,  yet  it  was  not 
till  after  the  text  was  announced  that  he  appeared  interested 
in  the  service.  The  preacher  was  a young  man,  of  a correct 
taste,  strong  intellectual  powers,  bold  and  animated  address ; 
but  the  subject  which  he  had  chosen  for  discussion  was  more 
adapted  to  establish  the  Christian  in  his  faith,  than  reclaim 
the  sinner.  The  text  was  taken  from  the  1st  of  Corinthians, 
6:17.  He  that  is  joined  unto  the  Lord  is  one  spirit.  There 
were  no  flights  of  a lofty  imagination  in  the  composition  of 
the  discourse ; no  powerful  appeals  to  the  conscience ; no 
master-strokes  of  argument  levelled  against  either  the  root 
or  branches  of  infidelity ; no  terrific  enunciations  of  the 
Divine  displeasure  ; but  a calm,  methodical,  and  spiritual 
amplification  of  the  doctrine  of  our  union  with  Jesus  Christ. 
The  service  was  concluded  without  having  produced  any 
visible  effects  on  Lewellin,  who  walked  away  with  his  mother, 
and  the  only  remark  he  made  was,  “ I never  heard  such  a 
sermon  before.”  As  she  knew  not  how  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  this  ambiguous  expression,  she  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  make  no  reply,  lest  by  coming  into  direct  contact 
with  his  deistical  opinions,  she  should  be  incapable  of  per- 
suading him  to  accompany  her  at  a future  time.  On 
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entering  the  parlor,  he  took  a candle  and  retired  to  his  own 
room,  which  gave  his  mother  an  opportunity  of  imploring  the 
blessing  of  heaven  on  the  service  of  the  evening.  After 
waiting  a considerable  length  of  time,  she  began  to  feel 
uneasy,  and  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  to  listen ; but 
on  hearing  the  footsteps  of  her  son  as  he  paced  backwards 
and  forwards  his  chamber,  she  resumed  her  seat,  and  read 
the  15th  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  An  hour  had  now 
elapsed  since  she  had  seen  him.  The  sound  of  his  steps  was 
no  longer  heard ; her  fears  were  strongly  excited,  and  being 
unable  to  suppress  them,  she  stole  up  softly  to  his  door. 
She  heard,  or  thought  she  heard,  an  indistinct  sound : she 
then  looked  through  the  keyhole,  and  lo,  he  was  on  his 
knees  in  prayer ! Had  she  seen  visions  of  God,  she  might 
have  been  more  awed,  but  she  could  not  have  been  more 
delighted.  She  wept  as  she  descended  the  stairs,  but  they 
were  such  tears  as  sorrow  never  sheds.  Her  heart  was  full, 
and  she  gave  vent  to  her  enraptured  feeling  at  the  footstool 
of  His  throne  who  had  caused  grace  to  abound  where  sin  had 
been  reigning  nigh  unto  death. 

At  supper  he  appeared  very  sedate — absorbed  in  deep 
thought ; yet  there  was  a serenity  in  his  countenance,  and 
an  ease  in  his  manners,  which  bespoke  the  composure  of 
his  mind. 

“ I hope,  my  dear  George,  you  liked  the  sermon.’’  “1 
never  heard  such  a sermon : at  least,  I never  heard  a sermon 
which  produced  such  an  effect  on  my  mind.  I could  have 
listened  till  midnight.  I felt  what  I never  felt  before.  I 
felt,  I hope,  the  power  of  Divine  grace. 

‘ Who  could  believe  such  lips  could  praise, 

Or  think  my  dark  and  winding  ways 
Should  ever  lead  to  thee  ?”•’ 
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The  change  produced  in  the  opinions,  and  taste,  and 
habits  of  Lewellm,  soon  became  conspicuous  in  the  circle 
in  which  he  moved ; and  while  it  excited  the  ridicule  of  some, 
the  gratitude  of  others,  and  the  astonishment  of  all,  it  was  as 
a witness  raised  from  the  dead,  to  give  a fresh  testimony  to 
the  divine  origin  of  the  truth  which  had  been  the  means  of 
effecting  it.  He  who  had  been  a bold  blasphemer,  now  be- 
came a man  of  prayer ; the  intoxicating  cup  was  exchanged 
for  the  wine  of  the  kingdom ; the  Sabbath  was  hallowed  as 
a day  of  rest ; and  the  amusements  and  dissipations  of  the 
world  were  forsaken  for  the  more  refined  enjoyments  of  de- 
votion. 

As  his  health  was  nearly  reestablished,  he  began  to  pre- 
pare for  his  return  to  his  situation ; and  though  he  started 
back  with  horror,  in  prospect  of  being  compelled  to  associate 
with  his  former  companions,  yet  he  indulged  the  hope  of  be- 
ing able  to  reclaim  them,  by  the  force  of  reason  and  example, 
from  the  destructive  paths  of  sin.  He  wrote  to  his  friend 
Mr.  J n,  with  whom  he  lodged  when  he  first  entered  Lon- 

don, to  inform  him  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place,  and 
to  request  permission  to  become  once  more  an  inmate  in  his 
pious  family.  To  this  letter  he  received  a very  satisfactory 
reply ; and  the  following  week  was  fixed  on  for  his  depar- 
ture. But  he  would  not  consent  to  leave  the  place  where 
he  had  passed  from  death  to  life — from  the  miseries  of  one 
world,  to  the  sublime  anticipations  of  another — till  he  had 
borne  a public  testimony  of  his  gratitude  to  the  Redeemer, 
by  professing  his  name  before  men.  He  waited  on  the  faith- 
ful minister  who  had  been  employed  as  the  angel  of  mercy 
to  his  soul,  to  express  his  desire ; and  before  his  return  to 
the  city,  he  sat  down  with  his  honored  parent  at  the  Lord’s 
table,  when  the  following  appropriate  verses  were  sung : 

Piet.  Nar.  2 
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O happy  day,  that  fixed  my  choice 
On  thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  God : 

Well  may  this  glowing  heart  rejoice, 

And  tell  its  raptures  all  abroad. 

’Tis  done,  the  great  transaction’s  done, 

I am  my  Lord’s,  and  he  is  mine ; 

He  drew  me,  and  I followed  on, 

Charmed  to  confess  the  voice  divine. 

High  heaven,  that  heard  the  solemn  vow, 

That  vow  renewed  shall  daily  hear ; 

Till  in  life’s  latest  hour  I bow, 

And  bless  in  death  a bond  so  dear. 

He  was  expected  at  the  office,  on  the  morning  of  his 
return,  as  he  had  written  to  make  the  communication ; and 
when  he  entered,  every  one  arose  to  offer  his  congratula- 
tions, but  Mr.  Gordon  exceeded  all  in  the  ardor  of  his  ex- 
pressions. “ This,”  said  he,  " is  one  of  the  happiest  days 
of  my  life,  and  I adore  the  fate  which  has  decreed  that  death 
shall  lose  a victim,  to  restore  me  my  friend.”  “ I adore  the 
mercy,”  replied  Lewellin,  “ that  has  spared  my  life ; and  I 
trust,  my  dear  sir,  that  my  friendship  will  be  a purer  flame 
than  ever  burned  on  the  altar  of  my  heart.”  This  reply 
created  a little  embarrassment  in  Mr.  Gordon’s  mind ; but 
he  soon  got  over  it,  and  resumed  his  accustomed  vivacity  of 
disposition  and  ease  of  manners.  In  the  evening  they  walk- 
ed away  together,  when  Mr.  Lewellin  informed  his  friend 
that  a material  change  had  taken  place  in  his  sentiments  and 
his  habits ; and  that,  if  he  wished  for  a renewal  of  their  for- 
mer intimacy,  it  must  be  on  the  express  condition  of  paying 
a most  devout  regard  to  the  truths  and  institutions  of  revela- 
tion. “ What,  sir,”  said  Gordon,  “ are  you  again  enslaved 
in  the  trammels  of  superstition,  and  do  you  expect  that  I shall 
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bow  my  neck  to  such  an  ignominious  yoke  ?”  “ What  you 

deem  the  yoke  of  ignominy,  I esteem  the  badge  of  honor ; 
what  you  deem  a cunningly  devised  fable,  I esteem  truth. 
You  won  me  over  to  your  sentiments,  and  what  have  they 
done  for  me  ? They  impaired  my  health ; they  tore  up  the 
foundation  of  a good  constitution ; they  plunged  me  into  de 
spair ; I lived  a sceptic,  but  I found  that  I could  not  die  one. 
I am  now  restored  to  health,  to  truth,  to  happiness,  and  it  is 
my  inflexible  determination  to  consecrate  myself  to  the  honor 
of  the  Redeemer.5’  “ Ah,  I pity  you.55  “ Pity  is  for  objects 
of  woe ; and  had  you  seen  me  when  the  terrors  of  death 
fell  on  me,  you  might  have  pitied  me ; but  now,  sir,  I want 
not  pity,  for  I have  that 

* Which  nothing  earthly  gives,  nor  can  destroy, 

The  soul’s  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heart-felt  joy.’  ” 

“ Then,  sir,  I suppose,  in  future,  our  office  is  to  become 
the  hotbed  of  fanaticism,  where  the  rank  weeds  of  an  ancient 
superstition  are  to  overshade  the  lovely  plants  of  reason’s 
golden  age  ?”  “ As  I shall  not  obtrude  my  religious  senti- 

ments on  the  attention  of  others,  you  may  calculate  on  pass- 
ing through  your  professional  duties  without  being  annoyed, 
unless  you  step  forward  to  attack  them,  and  in  that  case  I 
shall  certainly  stand  up  in  their  defence.”  “ Well,  well, 
that  is  all  very  fair.  Then  if  I do  not  commence  the  assault, 
you  will  not  open  your  battery.”  “ It  will  be  my  aim  to 
make  myself  agreeable,  and  to  recommend  my  religion  more 
by  my  example  than  by  my  arguments;  because  I know 
how  you  will  evade  the  one,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  even 
you  can  withstand  the  other.”  “ Ah,  I see  you  resolve  to 
play  off  upon  me,  in  the  same  way  in  which  I conquered 
you;  and  I have  no  objection  for  the  experiment  to  be  tried, 
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but  it  will  not  succeed.”  The  bold  and  decided  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Lewellin  met  the  sarcasms  of  infidelity,  and 
avowed  his  supreme^  regard  to  the  truth  of  revelation,  cut 
off  from  his  former  companions  all  hopes  of  getting  him  again 
to  join  their  ranks ; and  they,  as  by  mutual  consent,  abstain- 
ed from  either  pressing  or  enticing  him  to  do  it.  He  pur- 
sued the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  without  much  obstruction ; 
unfolding  an  amiability  of  temper,  and  a dignified  integrity 
of  principle,  which  gained  him  general  respect ; and  though 
some  regretted  the  change,  yet  all  acknowledged  that  it  was 
beneficial.  As  his  mind  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  truth , 
he  discovered  no  eager  attachment  to  the  peculiarities  of  hu- 
man opinion,  and  was  able,  from  this  circumstance,  to  guard 
religion  against  the  obnoxious  charges  to  which  it  is  too  often 
exposed  by  its  injudicious  friends.  He  was  now  introduced 
to  the  Rev.  W.  C , of  whose  church  he  became  a mem- 

ber ; and  such  was  the  energy  of  mind  which  he  threw  into 
all  his  relative  engagements,  and  such  the  unaffected  humil- 
ity which  adorned  his  character,  that  he  rose  to  a high  de- 
gree of  eminence  in  the  esteem  of  all  his  religious  friends. 
As  a Sunday-school  teacher,  as  a visitor  of  the  sick,  as  an 
agent  of  the  Tract  Society,  he  was  equalled  by  few,  and 
surpassed  by  none,  and  never  appeared  more  delighted  than 
when  he  had  the  prospect  of  promoting  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  those  whom  he  once  attempted  to  corrupt  and  destroy.  It 
is  now  more  than  twelve  years  since  the  angels  of  light  first 
beheld  this  moral  transformation,  and  attuned  their  harps 
anew  to  the  praise  of  Him  by  whose  mysterious  power  it 
was  produced ; and  he  who  was  the  subject  of  it,  is  still  liv- 
ing, to  reflect  its  inimitable  lustre,  and  demonstrate  its  super- 
human origin. 


NARRATIVE  II. 
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A poor  unlearned  man,  named  Joseph,  whose  employ- 
ment was  to  go  on  errands  and  carry  parcels,  passing  through 
London  streets  one  day,  heard  psalm-singing  in  the  house  of 
God,  and  went  in,  having  a large  parcel  of  yarn  hanging 
over  his  shoulders.  It  was  Dr.  Calamy’s  church,  St.  Mary’s, 
Aldermanbury.  A well-dressed  congregation  surrounded 
the  doctor.  He  read  his  text  from  1 Tim.  1 : 15.  “This  is 
a faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ; of  whom  I am 
chief.”  From  this  he  preached,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the 
ancient  and  apostolic  Gospel,  the  contents  of  this  faithful  say- 
ing, that  there  is  eternal  salvation  for  the  vilest  sinners,  only 
through  the  worthiness  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  God  that  made  all 
things.  Not  many  rich,  not  many  noble  are  called  by  this 
doctrine,  says  the  apostle  ; “ but  God  hath  chosen  the  weak 
things  of  this  world  to  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty.” 

While  the  gay  and  thoughtless  part  of  the  congregation 
listlessly  heard  this  glorious  truth — and,  if  they  were  struck 
with  any  thing,  it  was  only  with  some  fine  expression  or 
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well-turned  sentence  that  the  doctor  uttered — Joseph,  in 
rags,  gazing  with  astonishment,  never  took  his  eyes  from  the 
preacher,  but  drank  in  with  eagerness  all  he  said  ; and  trudg- 
ing homeward,  he  was  heard  thus  speaking  with  himself : 
“Joseph  never  heard  this  before ; Jesus  Christ,  the  God  who 
made  all  things,  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  like 
Joseph ; and  this  is  true  ; and  it  is  a ‘faithful  saying.’  ” 

Not  long  after  this,  Joseph  was  seized  with  a fever,  and 
was  dangerously  ill.  As  he  tossed  upon  his  bed  his  con- 
stant language  was,  “ Joseph  is  the  chief  of  sinners ; but 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  and  Joseph 
loves  him  for  this.”  His  neighbors  who  came  to  see  him, 
wondered,  on  hearing  him  always  dwell  on  this,  and  only 
this.  Some  of  the  religious  sort  addressed  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : “But  what  say  you  of  your  own  heart,  Jo- 
seph ? Is  there  no  token  of  good  about  it  ? No  saving  change 
there  ? Have  you  closed  with  Christ,  by  acting  faith  upon 
him?”  “Ah,  no,”  says  he,  “Joseph  can  act  nothing — Jo- 
seph has  nothing  to  say  for  himself  but  that  he  is  the  chief 
of  sinners ; yet,  seeing  that  it  is  a ‘ faithful  saying,’  that 
Jesus,  he  who  made  all  things,  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  why  may  not  Joseph,  after  all,  be  saved  ?” 

One  man,  finding  out  where  he  heard  this  doctrine,  on 
which  he  dwelt  so  continually  and  with  such  delight,  went 
and  asked  Dr.  Calamy  to  come  and  visit  him.  He  came, 
but  Joseph  was  now  very  weak,  and  had  not  spoken  for 
some  time,  and  though  told  of  the  doctor’s  arrival,  he  took 
no  notice  of  him ; but  when  the  doctor  began  to  speak  to 
him,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  sound  of  his  voice,  he  instantly 
sprang  upon  his  elbow,  and  seizing  him  by  his  hand  ex- 
claimed as  loud  as  he  could  with  his  now  feeble  and  trem- 
bling voice,  “ O,  sir,  you  are  the  friend  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
whom  I heard  speak  so  well  of  him.  Joseph  is  the  chief  of 
sinners ; but  it  is  a ‘ faithful  saying,’  that  Jesus  Christ,  the 
God  who  made  all  things,  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin- 
ners, and  why  not  Joseph  ? Oh  ! pray  to  that  Jesus  for  me, 
pray  that  he  may  save  me : tell  him  that  Joseph  thinks  that 
he  loves  him  for  coming  into  the  world  to  save  such  sinners 
as  Joseph.” 

The  doctor  prayed  : when  he  concluded,  Joseph  thanked 
him  most  kindly ; he  then  put  his  hand  under  his  pillow 
and  took  out  an  old  rag,  in  which  were  tied  up  five  guineas, 
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and  putting  it  into  the  doctor’s  hand,  (which  he  had  kept  all 
this  while  close  in  his,)  he  thus  addressed  him  : “ Joseph, 
in  his  folly,  had  laid  this  up  to  keep  him  in  his  old  age  ; but 
Joseph  will  never  see  old  age  : take  it,  and  divide  it  amongst 
the  poor  friends  of  the  Lord  Jesus ; and  tell  them  that  Jo- 
seph gave  it  them  for  His  sake  who  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners,  of  whom  he  is  the  chief.”  So  saying,  he  re- 
clined his  head.  His  exertions  in  talking  had  been  too  much 
for  him,  so  that  he  instantly  expired. 

Dr.  Calamy  left  this  scene,  but  not  without  shedding 
tears  over  Joseph ; and  used  to  tell  this  little  story  with 
much  feeling,  and  as  one  of  the  most  affecting  occurrences 
he  ever  met  with.  It  naturally  suggests  the  following  ob- 
servations : 

1.  Let  us  admire  the  power  of  Divifie  grace.  The 
whole  congregation,  whether  rich  or  poor,  were  sinners  in 
the  sight  of  the  holy  God,  and  stood  equally  in  need  of  that 
salvation  which  by  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  them.  But 
while  the  thoughtless  assembly  heard  it  with  inattention, 
the  word  of  God  came  with  “ demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  power”  to  the  heart  of  Joseph,  and  fixed  his  atten- 
tion to  its  infinite  importance.  To  what  can  we  ascribe  this 
difference,  but  to  the  free  grace  of  him  who  “ hath  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  them  to 
babes,  and  hath  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  to  be  rich  in 
faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  he  hath  promised  to 
them  that  love  him  ?” 

To  display  the  riches  of  this  grace,  the  apostle  tells  us 
that  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  things  that  are  mighty,  for  the  express  purpose 
that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence,  but  that  he  that 
glorieth  should  glory  only  in  the  Lord.  This  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  general  views  of  men.  There  is  a prone- 
ness in  men,  when  convicted  of  sin,  to  go  about  to  establish 
a righteousness  of  their  own,  not  submitting  to  the  right- 
eousness of  God  ; while  others  endeavor,  by  their  own  exer- 
tions, to  make  their  hearts  better,  and  so  prepare  them  for 
the  reception  of  Christ.  Joseph  had  no  idea  of  such  a way 
of  salvation.  When  asked  about  his  heart,  if  there  was  no 
token  for  good  about  it,  no  saving  change  there,  “ Ah,”  said 
he*  “ Joseph  has  nothing  to  say  for  himself,  but  just  that  he 
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is  the  chief  of  sinners ; but  ‘ it  is  a faithful  saying,  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners.’  ” 

2.  The  Gospel,  when  received,  produces  love  to  God 
and  to  his  people.  Joseph  had  received  the  word,  not  as  the 
word  of  men,  but — as  it  is  in  truth — the  word  of  God,  and 
it  wrought  effectually  in  his  believing  it.  He  experienced 
the  truth  of  the  apostle’s  assertion,  “ We  love  him  because 
he  first  loved  us.”  “ Oh,  pray,”  said  he,  “ to  that  Jesus 
for  me  ; pray  that  he  may  save  me  ! Tell  him  that  Joseph 
thinks  that  he  loves  him  for  coming  into  the  world  to  save 
such  poor  sinners  as  Joseph.”  It  was  a sense  of  the  love 
of  Christ  manifested  in  saving  sinners,  that  first  attracted  his 
attention,  drew  forth  his  warmest  affections,  and  occupied  all 
his  thoughts.  A sense  of  the  love  of  Christ  shed  abroad  in 
the  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  always  produces  love,  and  this 
is  shown  by  universal  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, . and 
studying  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  by  a life  and  conver- 
sation becoming  the  Gospel.  Joseph  could  not  now  manifest 
his  love  to  God  in  this  way,  but  he  does  it  by  showing  love 
to  his  people,  and  that  because  they  were  the  friends  of  Jesus. 
When  he  heard  Dr.  Calamy’s  voice,  he  exclaimed,  “ O,  sir  ! 
you  are  the  friend  of  the  Lord  Jesus  whom  I heard  speak 
so  well  of  him,  and  whom  I love  for  what  you  said  of  him;” 
and  to  this  profession  of  love  he  added  a substantial  proof, 
in  giving  to  the  poor  friends  of  Jesus  all  he  possessed  in  the 
world. 

3.  The  Gospel  is  sufficient  to  support  the  mind  in  the 
immediate  prospect  of  death.  Joseph  did  not  comfort  him- 
self with  the  thought  that  he  was  no  worse  than  his  neigh- 
bors, and  therefore,  as  God  was  merciful,  he  would  be  safe 
enough.  The  atonement  of  Christ  was  the  only  ground  of 
his  hope  and  confidence,  in  the  view  of  death,  judgment,  and 
eternity.  Being  justified  by  faith,  he  had  peace  with  God 
through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  rejoiced  in  the  hope  of 
the  glory  of  God. 

It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  death  the 
judgment.  Think  of  this,  ye  that  forget  God.  Remember 
that  your  breath  is  in  your  nostrils,  and  perhaps  this  night 
your  soul  may  be  required  of  you.  Be  entreated  to  consider 
your  ways,  and  flee  for  refuge  to  the  hope  set  before  you  in 
the  Gospel. 
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After  remaining  a close  prisoner  for  some  months,  in  a 
bookseller’s  shop,  I was  liberated,  and  taken  to  the  country 
to  be  a companion  to  a young  gentleman  who  had  lately 
become  major.  The  moment  I entered  the  parlor  where 
he  sat,  he  rose  up  and  took  me  in  his  hands,  expressing  his 
surprise  at  the  elegance  of  my  dress,  which  was  scarlet, 
embroidered  with  gold.  The  whole  family  seemed  greatly 
pleased  with  my  appearance ; but  they  would  not  permit  me 
to  say  one  word.  After  their  curiosity  was  satisfied,  they 
desired  me  to  sit  down  upon  a chair  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 
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In  the  evening  I was  taken  up  stairs,  and  confined  in  the 
family  prison,  called  by  them  the  library.  Several  thousand 
prisoners  were  under  the  same  sentence,  standing  in  rows 
around  the  room  ; they  had  their  names  written  upon  their 
foreheads,  but  none  of  them  were  allowed  to  speak. 

We  all  remained  in  this  silent,  inactive  posture  for  some 
years.  Now  and  then  a stranger  was  admitted  to  see  us : 
these  generally  wondered  at  our  number,  beauty,  and  the 
order  in  which  we  stood  ; but  our  young  jailer  would  never 
allow  a person  to  touch  us,  or  take  us  from  our  cell. 

A gentleman  came  in  one  morning,  and  spoke  in  high 
commendation  of  some  Arabians  and  Turks  who  stood  at 
my  right  side  ; he  said  they  would  afford  fine  entertainment 
on  a winter  evening.  Upon  this  recommendation,  they 
were  all  discharged  from  prison,  and  taken  down  stairs. 
After  they  had  finished  their  fund  of  stories,  and  had  nothing 
more  to  say,  they  were  remanded  back  to  prison,  and  one, 
who  called  himself  Don  Quixotte,  was  set  at  liberty.  This 
man,  being  extremely  witty,  afforded  fine  sport  for  William, 
(for  that  was  our  proprietor’s  name.)  Indeed,  for  more  than 
a fortnight,  he  kept  the  whole  house  in  what  is  called  good- 
humor.  After  Quixotte  had  concluded  his  harangues,  Wil- 
liam chose  a “ Man  of  Feeling  ” for  his  companion,  who 
wrought  upon  his  passions  in  a way  which  pleased  him 
vastly.  William  now  began  to  put  a higher  value  upon  his 
prisoners,  and  to  use  them  much  more  politely.  Almost 
daily  he  held  a little  chit-chat  with  one  prisoner  or  another. 
Mr.  Hume  related  to  him  the  history  of  England  down  to 
the  Revolution,  which  he  interspersed  with  a number  of 
anecdotes  about  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  various  other 
kingdoms.  Dr.  Robertson  then  described  the  state  of  South 
America  when  first  discovered,  and  related  the  horrid  bar- 
barities committed  by  the  Spaniards,  when  they  stole  it  from 
the  natives.  William  wept  when  he  heard  of  their  savage 
treatment  of  Montezuma.  Rollin  next  spoke : he  related 
to  him  the  rise  and  fall  of  ancient  empires  ; he  told  him 
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that  God  was  supreme  governor  among  the  nations ; that  he 
raises  up  one  to  great  power  and  splendor,  and  putteth  down 
another.  He  told  him,  what  he  did  not  know  before,  that 
God  had  often  revealed  to  some  men  events  which  were  to 
happen  hundreds  of  years  afterwards,  and  directed  him  to 
converse  with  me,  and  I could  fully  inform  him  on  that 
subject.  William  resolved  to  converse  with  me  at  a future 
period,  but  having  heard  some  of  his  relations  speak  rather 
disrespectfully  of  me,  he  was  in  no  hurry.  At  length  my 
prison  door  was  unlocked,  and  I was  conducted  to  his  bed- 
room. 

My  first  salutation  struck  William.  In  the  beginning, 
said  I,  God  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth ; and  then  pro- 
ceeded tb  make  man,  whom  he  placed  in  a garden,  with 
permission  to  eat  of  every  tree  that  was  in  it,  except  one. 
I then  related  the  history  of  Adam,  the  first  man  : how  he 
was  urged  and  prevailed  upon  by  the  devil  not  to  mind 
God’s  prohibition,  but  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  tree ; and  how 
by  this  abominable  act  he  had  plunged  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity into  misery.  William,  not  relishing  this  conversation, 
closed  my  mouth,  desiring  me  to  say  no  more  at  that  time. 

A few  days  afterwards,  he  allowed  me  to  talk  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  old  world  : how  God  sent  Noah  to  reprove 
their  iniquity,  and  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
world,  if  they  did  not  repent  and  turn  to  the  Lord ; that 
the  world  were  deaf  to  his  remonstrances ; and  that  God  at 
last  desired  Noah  to  build  an  ark  of  wood,  such  as  would 
contain  himself  and  family ; for  he  was  soon  to  destroy  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  by  a deluge  of  water.  This  con- 
versation was  rather  more  relished  than  the  former. 

The  next  opportunity,  I gave  him  a history  of  the  ancient 
patriarchs,  showing  the  simplicity,  integrity,  and  holiness 
of  their  lives,  extolling  their  faith  in  God,  and  promptness 
in  obeying  all  his  commandments.  William  became  much 
more  thoughtful  than  I had  seen  him  upon  any  former  occa- 
sion. What  I told  him  he  generally  related  to  his  friends 
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at  table.  Their  conversation  was  now  more  manly  and 
rational ; formerly  they  conversed  only  about  horses,  hounds, 
dress,  etc.,  now  about  the  history  of  the  world,  its  creation, 
the  remarkable  men  who  had  lived  in  it,  the  different 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  empires,  kingdoms,  etc. 

He  was  wonderfully  taken  with  the  account  I gave  of 
that  nation  whom  God  had  chosen  for  his  own  people,  viz. 
the  Jews.  I told  him  how  wonderfully  God  delivered  them 
from  captivity  in  Egypt ; how  he  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea 
an  army  of  Egyptians,  with  their  king  at  their  head,  who 
were  pursuing  the  Jews,  But  when  I told  him  of  the  holy 
law  of  God,  and  expatiated  a little  upon  it,  he  shrugged  up 
his  shoulders  and  said  it  was  too  strict  for  him.  Well, 
William,  said  I,  cursed  is  every  one  who  continueth  not  in 
all  things  written  or  commanded  in  that  law.  He  pushed 
me  aside,  ran  down  stairs,  and  soon  became  sick  and  fever- 
ish. His  mother  begged  of  him  to  tell  her  of  his  sudden 
distress.  He  said  1 had  alarmed  him  exceedingly  ; that  he 
found  himself  a great  sinner,  and  saw  no  mercy  for  him  in 
the  world  to  come.  His  mother  came  running  up  stairs, 
and  in  the  heat  of  passion  locked  me  into  my  old  cell,  where 
I remained  in  close  confinement  for  some  days.  But  Wil- 
liam could  not  dispense  with  my  company ; accordingly  I 
was  sent  for.  I found  him  very  pale  and  pensive  ; however, 
I faithfully  told  him,  that  the  imaginations  of  the  thoughts 
of  the  heart  are  only  evil,  and  that  continually.  He  said 
he  lately  began  to  feel  that ; he  had  tried  to  make  it  better, 
but  could  not.  Upon  this  a stranger  entered  the  room,  and 
I was  hid  at  the  back  of  a sofa,  because  the  family  were 
quite  ashamed  that  I should  be  seen  talking  with  William. 
The  stranger  remarked  that  he  had  seen  him  talking  with 
me,  assured  him  that  I would  do  him  much  more  harm  than 
good  ; that  I had  occasioned  great  confusion  in  the  world, 
by  driving  many  people  mad.  On  this,  they  all  joined  in 
scandalizing  my  character,  and  I was  again  confined  to  my 
old  cell. 
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But  when  my  God  enables  me  to  fix  an  arrow  in  any 
sinner’s  heart,  the  whole  universe  cannot  draw  it  out.  Wil- 
liam was  always  uneasy  when  I was  not  with  him  ; conse- 
quently he  paid  me  many  a stolen  visit.  I told  him  one  day 
not  to  trust  in  riches,  for  they  often  took  to  themselves  wings, 
and  flew  from  one  man  to  another,  as  God  directed  them. 
Job  once  possessed  houses,  lands,  sheep,  a flourishing  fam- 
ily, all  of  which  were  taken  from  him  in  a few  hours ; but 
God  never  forsook  him. 

William’s  friends  got  him  persuaded  to  take  a tour  for  a 
few  weeks,  to  remove  the  gloom  which  hung  upon  his  mind. 
He  did  so ; but  he  returned  more  dejected  than  ever.  The 
moment  he  arrived,  I was  sent  for  to  talk  with  him.  1 di- 
rected him  to  behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world  : I said,  there  was  no  other  name  given 
under  heaven  among  men,  but  the  name  of  Jesus,  by  which 
they  could  be  saved ; that  God  so  loved  the  world,  as  to  send 
his  Son  into  it,  to  save  it  by  his  death.  I then  went  over  the 
whole  history  of  the  Saviour,  from  his  birth  at  Bethlehem, 
to  his  death  on  Calvary  ; describing  his  resurrection,  and 
pointing  out  the  evidence  of  it  ; then  led  his  attention  to 
Bethany,  describing  the  marvellous  circumstances  attending 
his  ascension  to  his  Father;  and  testified  to  him  the  won- 
derful effects  which  followed,  in  the  immense  increase  of 
conversions  to  the  faith.  I thep  enlarged  upon  Christ’s 
commission  to  his  apostles,  commanding  them  to  publish  to 
every  creature  under  heaven  the  glad  news,  that  Christ  had 
died  for  the  ungodly , had  finished  redemption,  and  ascended 
up  on  high  to  receive  gifts  for  men,  and  to  bestow  them  on 
all  who  believed  God’s  testimony  concerning  him. 

God  opened  the  mind  of  William  to  perceive  the  impor- 
tance and  truth  of  these  things.  He  began  to  hope  in  God, 
through  the  offering  of  his  Son  a sacrifice  for  sin.  1 ad- 
vised him  now  to  follow  holiness,  without  which  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord  in  heaven,  or  can  continue  to  see  his 
glory  on  earth ; to  have  no  fellowship  with  wicked  men ; to 
YOL.  III. 
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be  a faithful  steward  of  whatever  God  had  given  him.  I 
told  him  how  Christ  rewarded  those  who  overcame  all  their 
enemies  through  faith  in  his  blood,  and  by  believing  the 
word  of  his  testimony.  This  conversation  made  him  very 
happy,  and  he  left  me,  rejoicing  in  the  Lord. 

Some  time  after,  he  came  with  a sorrowful  heart,  com- 
plaining that  he  did  not  feel  the  Lord’s  presence  : that  God 
had  forsaken  him.  I assured  him  that  was  impossible  ; for 
God  expressly  says  he  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  his 
people ; and  that  he  changes  not  in  his  love  to  them.  I 
warned  him  to  be  cautious  how  he  spoke  against  God  ; for 
such  language  is  calling  God  a liar.  I told  him,  likewise, 
that  the  church  had  once  preferred  a similar  complaint 
against  her  God ; upon  which  Jehovah  protested  that  it  was 
possible  for  a mother  to  forsake  her  infant  child,  but  impos- 
sible for  him  ever  to  leave  or  forsake  his  people  ; for  he  had 
pledged  his  word  to  the  contrary.  Wherefore  I warned 
him  to  be  no  more  faithless,  but  believing ; and  by  doing 
so,  he  would  glorify  God  greatly  before  men  : it  would  tend 
to  make  men  think  more  favorably  of  God,  and  probably 
lead  some  to  seek  an  interest  in  his  favor,  who  otherwise 
would  not.  Upon  this  he  cried  out  with  tears,  Lord,  I be- 
lieve, help  thou  my  unbelief.  I change  in  my  love,  but 
thou  changest  not.  William  left  me,  determined  to  rejoice 
evermore,  and  to  pray  without  ceasing. 

At  first  his  friends  thought  religion  had  made  him  less 
happy  than  he  was  before ; now  they  declared  they  had 
never  seen  him  in  such  good  spirits,  and  so  truly  happy. 
They  began  to  wish  they  were  like  him.  William  longed 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  while  they  trembled  at  the  very 
thought  of  it : they  rather  wished  he  might  never  come. 
This  was  a great  advantage  he  had  over  them,  by  the  grace 
and  tender  mercy  of  the  Lord.  He  exhorted  them  to  come 
to  the  same  Saviour,  and  he  would  receive  them  also  with 
open  arms. 

William  was  afterwards  brought  into  great  affliction.  I 
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told  him  God  sent  it  to  him  for  good,  to  make  him  more 
holy,  humble,  dead  to  sin  and  the  world,  and  more  fit  for 
heaven.  He  believed  me,  and  praised  God  for  his  attention 
to  him,  to  send  this  messenger  of  affliction  to  do  him  good. 
A person  who  came  in,  expressed  sorrow  at  seeing  him  so 
pained.  William  replied,  Don’t  sorrow  for  me ; rejoice 
rather,  because  God  has  said  that  our  light  afflictions,  which 
are  but  for  a moment,  work  out  for  us  a far  more  exceeding 
and  an  eternal  weight  of  glory.  I am  willing  to  be  sick,  or 
to  recover,  just  as  God  pleases;  whatever  pleases  him, 
pleases  me. 

I was  never  from  him  during  his  sickness  ; he  praised 
God  daily  that  he  had  ever  seen  me.  He  was  happy  only 
when  he  talked  with  me  or  about  me.  He  recommended 
me  to  all  who  came  near  him,  declaring  that  my  words 
created  a heaven  in  his  soul.  He  found  me  to  be  the 
mouth  of  God  to  him. 

William  was  completely  recovered  from  his  indisposi- 
tion ; by  which  his  knowledge  of  God,  and  experience  of 
his  faithfulness  and  love,  were  much  increased.  I con- 
tinued his  bosom  companion  for  many  years.  He  walked 
in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  comforts  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
till  at  length  he  entered,  with  triumph,  into  the  eternal  joy 
of  his  Lord. 

After  conducting  William  to  the  gates  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, I was  sent  for  to  reside  with  a young  man  in  the 
middling  ranks  of  life,  who  had  received  a liberal  and  re- 
ligious education  from  his  parents,  lately  removed  from  this 
poor  world.  The  effects  of  their  example  and  counsel  were 
evident  in  all  his  conduct.  He  lived  what  men  call  a good 
moral  life , his  deportment  was  very  agreeable,  and  his  so- 
briety was  commended  by  many.  He  regularly  conversed 
with  me  twice  every  day,  and  prayed  in  his  closet  morning 
and  evening.  On  Sabbath  I talked  to  him  from  dinner  to 
tea,  and  from  tea  to  supper. 
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An  old  uncle  of  his  perpetually  exhorted  him  to  go 
abroad  to  amass  a fortune.  He  did  not  at  first  relish  the 
advice.  One  day  he  consulted  me.  I plainly  told  him  to 
be  content  with  such  things  as  he  had ; not  to  hasten  to  be 
rich,  for  he  would  thereby  pierce  himself  with  many  sor- 
rows : that  numbers  were  ruined  through  the  deceitfulness 
of  riches.  Labor  not  for  the  meat  that  perisheth,  said  I, 
but  for  that  which  endureth  to  everlasting  life.  After  this 
conversation,  he  reasoned  with  his  uncle  against  leaving  his 
country  and  friends,  merely  to  make  money  in  a foreign 
land : he  declared  that  the  object  was  a pitiful  one  to  an 
immortal  creature,  who  must  soon  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to 
the  affairs  of  time.  However,  after  standing  his  ground  for 
some  months,  he  consented  to  go  a voyage  to  the  West 
Indies. 

He  set  sail  from  Liverpool,  and  took  me  along  with  him. 
As  there  were  several  passengers  in  the  ship,  all  of  whom 
were  profane  sinners,  he  was  ashamed  to  let  me  be  seen ; 
of  course  I was  hid  in  a corner  of  the  state-room,  completely 
masked.  On  the  first  Sabbath  morning,  he  took  a single 
peep  at  me  before  the  other  passengers  awoke.  I hastily 
told  him  to  remember  the  Sabbath,  to  keep  it  holy ; that 
God  was  everywhere  present  to  witness  the  works  of  men. 
He  resolved  to  abide  by  my  advice,  and  to  keep  at  as  great 
a distance  from  those  on  board  as  he  well  could.  They 
asked  him  to  take  a hand  at  cards,  but  he  refused.  Pho ! 
said  they,  we  have  got  one  of  your  superstitious  Christians 
along  with  us ; we  shall  have  nice  sport  with  him.  They 
teased  him  with  his  religion  the  whole  day,  and  poor  George 
could  not  well  bear  it.  One  bold  sinner  asserted,  that  be- 
fore they  reached  their  destination,  they  would  have  all  his 
enthusiasm  hammered  out  of  him. 

George  having  none  to  encourage  or  countenance  him, 
and  not  possessing  firmness  sufficient  for  confessing  me 
before  men,  resolved  to  dispense  with  his  religion  during 
the  voyage,  and  to  comply  with  their  abandoned  customs 
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while  he  continued  in  the  ship.  Thus  he  fell  before  temp- 
tation. 

One  day,  in  the  midst  of  his  merriment,  he  recollected 
an  advice  which  I had  solemnly  given  him.  It  was  this: 
When  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not.  Immediately 
he  rushed  out  of  the  cabin,  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and 
wept  bitterly.  He  cried  out,  (but  not  so  loud  as  to  be  heard,) 
I have  ruined  my  soul ; O,  what  would  my  worthy  mother 
have  said,  had  she  witnessed  my  conduct  for  days  past.  On 
his  return  to  the  cabin,  the  sadness  of  his  countenance  was 
observed  by  the  company  ; they  laughed  heartily,  and  as- 
sured him  that  his  reluctance  to  join  them  in  what  they 
termed  their  sociality,  arose  from  the  prejudices  of  education : 
that  he  must  endeavor  to  banish  all  his  fears  of  futurity,  and 
mind  present  enjoyment.  These,  and  similar  observations, 
gradually  unhinged  the  principles  of  young  George,  and  be- 
fore reaching  their  destined  port,  his  checks  of  conscience 
were  almost  gone.  What  a dreadful  state,  when  man’s 
conscience  ceases  to  be  his  reprover ! Men  are  often  glad 
when  they  obtain  this  deliverance,  but  the  infatuation  is  as 
shocking  to  a pious  mind,  as  to  see  a man  in  the  flames, 
rejoicing  in  the  heat  which  will  infallibly  consume  him 
away. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  we  all  went  ashore ; and 
George  was  soon  fixed  in  a very  advantageous  situation  for 
money  making.  When  the  first  Sabbath  arrived,  he  pro- 
tested against  transacting  business  on  that  day,  declaring 
that  he  had  never  been  accustomed  to  any  thing  of  that  kind. 
They  advised  him  to  labor  hard  seven  days  in  the  week,  and 
he  would  return  sooner  to  the  country  from  whence  he  came. 
They  told  him  that  only  a few  superannuated  whites  in  the 
whole  island  went  to  church,  and  sometimes  a few  slaves. 
In  this  manner  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  conform  to  the 
infidel  practices  of  the  place.  I told  him  that  for  all  these 
things  God  would  bring  him  into  judgment ; that  he  was 
like  the  rest  of  the  wicked,  who  waxed  worse  and  worse ; 
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that  he  did  not  love  Jesus  Christ,  else  he  would  keep  his 
commandments,  notwithstanding  all  the  raillery  and  reproach 
to  which  he  was  exposed.  I warned  him  that  whoever  was 
ashamed  to  confess  Christ  before  men,  of  him  would  he  be 
ashamed  in  the  presence  of  his  Father  and  the  holy  angels. 
George  began  to  condemn  his  uncle  for  forcing  him  to  leave 
his  father’s  house  ; but  as  he  had  come  off,  he  was  ashamed 
to  return. 

In  a few  months,  he  became  as  wicked  and  abandoned 
as  any  on  the  island.  He  made  a present  of  me  to  a poor 
native,  who  could  read  a little  English.  I frequently  con- 
versed with  him,  but  he  could  not  understand  what  I said. 
He  often  desired  me  to  speak  to  his  companions.  A few 
were  greatly  affected  with  what  I said.  They  often  called 
upon  me.  Sometimes  they  pleasantly  said  my  words  made 
them  very  happy,  they  desired  to  go  to  that  happy  world 
which  I commended  so  highly.  They  fervently  prayed  to 
Jesus  to  take  them  to  it.  An  old  slave  creeped  in  one  day, 
inquiring  if  Jesus  could  do  any  thing  for  very  bad  people. 
I replied,  It  is  a faithful  saying,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners,  even  the  chief.  He  is  able  to 
save  unto  the  uttermost  all  who  come  unto  God  through  him. 
The  black  man,  bathed  in  tears,  exclaimed,  Good  book,  tell 
me  good  news ! Like  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  he  went  away 
rejoicing. 

After  some  years,  I was  sent  for  in  great  haste  to  visit 
my  old  proprietor  George,  who,  by  his  intemperance,  was 
brought  to  the  gates  of  death.  In  his  affliction  he  remem- 
bered me.  I told  him  fools  make  a mock  at  sin,  but  sin 
finds  them  out.  God  had  been  long  angry  with  him  every 
day.  He  confessed  he  had  been  a great  sinner.  He  said 
that  bad  company  had  been  his  ruin  ; that  by  following  their 
example  he  had  destroyed  a fine  constitution ; that  in  his 
distress  his  bottle  companions  had  all  forsaken  him;  they 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  death.  Had  I my  days  to 
begin  again,  said  he,  I would  flee  from  a swearer  or  a drunk- 
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ard,  as  I would  from  the  plague.  He  prayed  fervently  that 
God  would  forgive  his  iniquity  for  the  sake  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  His  fever  increased,  and  in  a few  days  he  went  the 
way  of  all  the  earth. 

After  this,  I became  the  inmate  of  a respectable  family 
which  had  long  been  on  the  island.  The  master  and  mis- 
tress were  professors  of  religion,  but  during  their  residence 
in  the  island  they  had  neglected  some  of  its  most  important 
duties.  They  had  omitted  family  prayer  until  they  were 
afraid  to  resume  it,  lest  they  should  bring  upon  themselves 
the  contempt  of  the  islanders.  They  had  not  been  careful 
to  train  up  their  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  They 
sometimes  consulted  me  in  secret,  but  I told  them  that  they 
were  sinning  against  God  ; that  they  must  not  be  conformed 
to  the  world,  but  must  love  and  serve  God  with  all  their 
hearts.  But  they  had  not  resolution  to  commence  duties 
they  had  so  long  neglected. 

At  length  one  of  their  children  became  ill  and  died. 
They  came  to  me  for  consolation.  I gave  them  to  under- 
stand, that  it  was  because  they  had  gone  astray  that  they 
were  afflicted,  and  that  their  affliction  was  designed  to  call 
them  back  to  duty.  They  were  at  length  persuaded  of 
their  error,  and  praised  God  that  he  had  loved  them  so  much 
as  to  chastise  them.  They  now  strove  to  serve  God  with 
all  their  hearts.  They  listened  to  me  when  I told  them  that 
they  should  instruct  their  children  in  religion  on  every 
proper  occasion,  both  when  they  sat  in  the  house,  and  when 
they  walked  by  the  way.  The  youth  of  that  family  became 
at  length  distinguished  throughout  the  island  for  every  vir- 
tuous and  amiable  quality. 

But  what  did  more  to  make  religion  respected  in  that 
house,  was  the  practice  of  family  prayer.  I was  brought 
out  night  and  morning  and  permitted  to  speak  before  all  the 
family,  which  was  seated  around  the  room  in  a respectful 
and  attentive  attitude.  I seldom  spoke  with  more  effect  than 
on  these  occasions.  I addressed  every  member  of  the  family 
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in  their  turn.  I commanded  the  parents  to  treat  their  chil- 
dren with  mildness,  and  the  children  to  obey  their  parents. 
I told  the  little  ones  that  Christ  took  little  children  in  his 
arms  and  blessed  them  ; and  bade  the  servants  do  their  duty 
to  their  master,  and  the  master  to  be  kind  to  his  servants. 
And  when  my  instructions  were  finished,  all  in  the  house 
united  in  singing  a hymn  to  God ; and  I believe  they  some- 
times made  melody  in  their  hearts.  When  they  had  sung, 
my  master  would  kneel  and  offer  up  a htimble  prayer  to 
God.  These  exercises  caused  harmony  to  prevail  through- 
out a numerous  family.  I observed  also,  that,  although  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  did  not  relish  my  master’s  piety, 
yet  he  every  day  obtained  more  and  more  of  their  respect, 
in  proportion  as  his  piety  increased. 

I have  lived  many  years,  and  have  seen  all  those  chil- 
dren grow  up  (I  believe  through  my  instructions)  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  I was  by  the  bedside  of  their  parents 
when  the  messenger  Death  came  to  call  them  away.  I 
spoke  to  them  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  of  its  inhabitants, 
who  sing  praise  to  the  Lamb,  and  cease  not  day  nor  night. 
They  cried,  “Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly,”  and  ascended  to 
glory. 

I have  always  been  a faithful  friend  to  all  who  have 
sought  acquaintance  with  me.  I will  be  faithful  to  thee, 
reader ! I will  show  thee  the  only  path  that  leads  through 
this  world  to  heaven.  Follow  my  instructions,  and  you  will 
arrive  there  in  safety. 
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NARRATIVE  IV 


Old  Shusco,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was  an  Ojibwa 
Indian.  It  is  not  known  where  he  was  born,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  near  the  island  of  Mackinaw,  in  the 
strait  which  connects  lakes  Michigan  and  Huron.  He  was 
left  an  orphan  when  about  ten  days  old,  and  came  under 
the  care  of  six  different  persons  during  his  childhood  and 
youth.  When  he  was  about  fifteen,  his  grandfather  un- 
dertook to  make  him  a juggler,  which  is  thought  by  the 
Indians  to  be  an  office  of  great  honor  and  importance.  They 
suppose  that  a juggler,  or  “ mystery  man,”  as  he  is  some- 
times called,  can  cure  diseases,  bring  rain  to  water  the  earth, 
VOL.  in. 
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cause  the  wild  deer  to  come  within  reach  of  the  hunter’s 
spear,  and  do  many  other  wonderful  things. 

To  make  Shusco  a juggler,  his  grandfather  blackened  his 
face  with  coal,  and  made  him  fast  ten  days  ; the  only  food 
he  had  during  this  time  being  one  cup  of  broth.  This  long 
abstinence  nearly  caused  his  death.  But  Shusco  thought  he 
had  not  been  thoroughly  made  a “ mystery  man,”  and  there- 
fore fasted  a second  time,  for  five  days,  after  which  he  was 
regarded  as  a wise  man  among  his  people.  He  now  prac- 
tised many  deceitful  arts  upon  them,  to  support  his  influence 
over  their  minds ; and  in  addition,  he  became  a notorious 
drunkard. 

Shusco’s  wife  went  to  hear  the  missionaries,  and  became 
converted.  As  Jesus  now  was  precious  to  her  soul,  she  felt 
concerned  that  her  husband  should  know  and  love  him  too. 
His  account  of  the  efforts  which  his  wife  made  to  lead  him  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  is  in  substance  as  follows.  “ I 
did  not  know  that  the  practices  of  Indian  jugglers  were  made 
up  of  great  and  sinful  errors,  till  my  wife,  whose  heart  had 
been  turned,  told  me  that  such  was  the  case.  I had  no  pleas- 
ure in  hearing  her  speak  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  said  I 
was  satisfied  with  the  religion  of  my  forefathers.  She  still 
told  me  who  God  is,  and  what  sin  is,  as  it  is  written  in  his 
book.  I had  before  believed  that  there  was  one  Great 
Spirit ; but  she  explained  to  me  the  true  character  of  this 
Great  Spirit,  made  me  understand  the  sinfulness  of  the 
heart,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  turned  from  evil  to  good 
by  believing  in  Christ  Jesus.  She  told  me  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  alone  could  make  my  heart  better ; and  that  all  who 
died  without  having  felt  this  power,  would  be  for  ever  mis- 
erable. I did  not  like  these  words,  but  I could  not  forget 
them.  When  I thought  of  them,  my  heart  was  not  fixed 
and  unshaken  as  it  was  before.  I began  to  determine  that 
I would  not  practise  the  juggler’s  arts  any  more,  and  that  I 
would  give  heed  to  what  was  declared  in  the  Scriptures.” 

It  was  in  the  year  1828  that  Shusco  felt  convinced  that 
he  was  a sinner,  and  for  some  time  he  was  overwhelmed 
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with  a view  of  his  past  sins.  His  wife  observed  that  he 
was  distressed,  and  asked  him  the  cause.  He  replied,  he 
was  sick  at  heart.  “You  must  pray,”  she  said,  “to  God, 
and  he  will  forgive  you.”  “ How  can  he  forgive  so  great  a 
sinner  as  I am  ? I have  spent  all  my  life  in  sinning  against 
him.”  “ But,”  she  answered,  “ he  will  forgive  you  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  who  died  for  us,  if  you  pray  to  him ; for  he 
forgave  me,  and  I know  that  he  will  forgive  you  also.” 
Shusco  tried  to  pray,  but  found  no  relief.  Two  weeks  passed 
away,  and  his  sins  still  rose,  as  it  were,  before  his  view,  so 
that  it  seemed  to  him  that  God  could  not  have  mercy  on  him. 
There  was  one  evil  habit  to  which  he  had  given  way,  that 
he  now  earnestly  wished  to  he  delivered  from — the  sinful 
practice  of  drunkenness.  He  struggled  and  prayed  against 
it,  and  against  all  sin.  One  night  he  arose  from  his  bed  in 
great  agony  of  mind,  and  went  to  his  usual  place  of  prayer, 
and  there  he  cried  to  God  until,  as  he  said,  “ he  found  his 
burden  gone,  the  hard  thing  in  his  heart  taken  away,  and 
he  was  not  sick  any  more.”  In  describing  the  morning  that 
succeeded  this  conflict,  he  said,  “ My  heart  was  filled  with 
love  to  God  and  his  children.  I went  out  of  doors.  Oh,  it 
was  very  pleasant : the  sun  shone  bright ; the  trees  and 
every  thing  around  looked  as  they  had  never  looked  before. 
When  I sat  down  to  eat  my  breakfast,  Sarah  said  to  me, 

‘ How  do  you  feel  now  V * Yery  happy  ; my  heart  is  not 
sick  now,  and  I think  I love  God.’  ‘ What  day,’  said  she, 

‘ is  it  to-day,  Shusco  V I told  her  prayer-day,  (the  Lord’s 
day.)  ‘We  must  not  work  to-day,  but  pray  to  God.’  We 
both  then  prayed,  and  were  very  happy.”  Thus  the  first 
impulse  of  this  converted  son  of  the  forest  was,  to  remember 
the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy. 

He  now  thought  of  the  missionaries  at  the  island  of 
Mackinaw.  He  had  formerly  shumied  them,  but  now  felt  a 
desire  to  see  them.  “ I want  to  tell  them  I love  God  now, 
and  am  very  happy.”  The  news  of  his  conversion  soon 
spread.  All  who  heard  of  it  said,  “What  hath  God 
wrought !”  At  first  it  could  scarcely  be  believed,  that  he 
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had  become  a disciple  of  Christ ; but  when  his  deep  humil- 
ity, and  love  to  all,  especially  to  Christians,  were  seen,  there 
was  no  room  for  doubt. 

Shusco’s  lodge,  or  hut,  now  ceased  to  be  a place  for  drunk- 
enness and  revelry  ; for  such  it  had  ever  been  when  strong 
liquor  could  be  obtained.  It  became  the  resort  of  the  In- 
dians who  loved  to  pray  and  praise.  One  circumstance  will 
show  how  much  he  felt  his  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  how  earnestly  he  sought  his  aid.  He  was  told  that 
some  Indians  were  coming  to  the  island  where  he  lived ; 
and  he  had  many  fears,  as  some  of  them  were  his  wife’s  rela- 
tions, lest  he  should  fall  into  temptation.  When  they  came, 
he  resorted,  as  usual,  to  prayer.  One  morning  he  was  gone 
out  a long  time  : his  wife  did  not  know  what  had  become 
of  him,  and  she  began  to  fear  that  he  had  gone  and  joined 
her  brethren  in  drinking.  At  length  he  returned,  and  told 
her  he  had  been  engaged  in  prayer,  and  that  now  he  could 
visit  her  friends.  He  went,  and  found  them  lying  round  a 
pail  of  whiskey,  in  a state  of  drunkenness.  They  tried  to 
induce  him  to  drink ; but  they  could  not  prevail.  They 
said,  “ Why  is  it,  Shusco,  that  you  will  not  drink  with  us 
now,  when  you  always  did  formerly,  and  loved  it  so  much  ?” 
He  replied,  that  the  Lord  helped  him — that  formerly,  when 
he  tried  to  leave  off  drinking,  he  attempted  it  in  his  own 
strength,  and  failed  ; but  that  now  he  had  obtained  strength 
from  God,  and  had  no  desire  for  ardent  spirits,  and  was  re- 
solved never  more  to  touch  them.  In  the  evening  he  ob- 
served to  a missionary,  he  had  never  in  his  life  been  so  hap- 
py as  on  that  day.  His  being  able  to  overcome  a love  for 
whiskey  and  other  strong  drink  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  Indians  will  sell  all  they  have  to  obtain  it.  Shusco  was 
never  known  to  taste  it  from  the  time  of  his  conversion. 

On  Saturday  it  was  the  practice  of  Shusco  to  go  round 
to  all  the  huts  of  the  Indians,  to  tell  them  that  the  following 
day  would  be  the  Lord’s  day,  and  that  they  must  all  go  to  the 
house  of  God.  When  away  from  the  island  of  Mackinaw, 
he  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  day  of  the  week,  as  he 
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could  not  read.  But  he  prepared  a stick  to  serve  as  an 
almanac.  Upon  this  he  cut  a notch  for  each  day  as  it 
passed.  At  one  time  he  was  upon  another  island  at  some 
distance  from  home,  making  sugar,  and  he  forgot  to  cut  a 
notch ; consequently,  he  missed  a day.  When  the  Lord’s 
day  came,  he  arose,  ate  his  breakfast,  and  went  out  to  work 
as  usual.  Soon  a person  who  was  passing,  told  him  it  was 
the  sacred  day.  He  immediately  dropped  his  work,  went 
into  the  hut,  and  told  his  wife  what  day  it  was.  During 
the  folio Aving  week  he  returned  home.  As  he  entered  the 
mission  house,  he  was  observed  to  look  pale.  The  first 
words  he  spoke  were,  “ I am  very  sorry  ; perhaps  you  will  be 
very  sorry  for  what  I have  done.”  “ Why,  what  have  you 
done,  Shusco  ?”  “ I have  broken  the  Sabbath-day,”  he  said  ; 
and  then  he  explained  how  it  had  happened.  “ I thought,” 
he  continued,  “ that  I would  come  and  tell  you  of  it  myself, 
and  not  wait  till  all  the  Christians  heard  of  it.”  He  then 
threw  away  the  stick  which  he  had  hitherto  used  as  an 
almanac,  and  prepared  another. 

He  showed  much  gratitude  for  any  kindness  done  to  him. 
Whenever  a friend  gave  him  any  thing,  he  would  first  look 
up,  and  thank  the  Lord,  and  then  would  express  his  grati- 
tude to  the  giver.  At  one  time  he  went  in  company  with 
his  wife  to  an  island  where  they  had  previously  planted  po- 
tatoes, for  the  purpose  of  digging  them.  He  found  that  the 
crop  promised  to  yield  abundantly.  “ Before  digging  a hill,” 
said  he,  “ we  had  a prayer-meeting,  to  thank  the  Lord  for 
them.” 

Shusco’s  attachment  to  the  word  and  the  house  of  God 
was  remarkable  ; and  often  did  he  visit  the  missionaries  on 
week-days,  to  hear  them  read  and  explain  the  Scriptures. 
The  missionaries  being  about  to  remove  from  the  island,  he 
said  to  them,  “I  see  you  all  now,  but  by  and  by  I shall  see 
you  no  more  in  this  world,  and  I shall  be  very  lonely,  for  we 
shall  have  none  to  teach  us  on  the  Sabbath ; but  I shall  soon 
see  you  all  again  in  heaven ; this  makes  me  thankful.  I 
feel  that  I shall  soon  go  where  Jesus  is.”  After  most  of 
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the  missionaries  had  left,  a female  member  of  the  mission, 
before  her  departure,  went  to  see  Shusco.  By  her  he  sent  a 
special  message  to  another  female  member  of  the  mission, 
who  had  anxiously  sought  his  spiritual  good,  and  said, 

“ Do  not  forget  any  thing  I tell  you.  Tell  her  that  I am 
well,  and  am  very  happy  in  my  mind  ; and  if  I never  see  her 
again  in  this  world,  I hope  to  meet  her  in  heaven.  Still,  I 
am  but  half  happy  ; for  I am  half  sorry  because  there  are  so 
many  drunken  Indians  around,  serving  the  devil  as  I once 
did.  How  good  God  has  been  to  me,  to  make  me  one  of  his 
children.  Why  did  he  choose  me  when  I was  so  great  a 
sinner,  and  like  these  poor  drunken  Indians  ? But  I pity 
them,  talk  to  them,  and  tell  them  it  is  the  work  of  the  devil 
to  do  so  ; yet  they  will  not  listen.  Sometimes  they  try  to 
get  me  to  drink  ; but  God  keeps  me  from  it.  At  times  I run 
away  from  them  ; then  again  I sit  still  in  my  hut  when  they 
come.  Tell  her,  that  perhaps  the  next  time  I am  sick,  I 
shall  go  home ; and  that  she  must  pray  for  me,  that  I may 
see  her  in  heaven.  I will  not  forget  what  she  has  told  me 
about  the  Bible  ; for  a great  many  times  I have  gone  to  the 
mission  house  hungry,  and  she  has  fed  me  with  God’s  word. 
Sometimes,  as  we  sit  here,  we  feel  sad,  because  we  have  no 
one  to  read  to  us ; still,  we  will  remember  what  we  have 
heard,  and  leave  ourselves  with  God,  for  he  knows  what  is 
best.  When  the  Sabbath  comes,  I go  to  the  house  of.  God, 
and  as  I sit  there,  I am  happy ; for  I think  God  is  there. 
As  I look  round  the  house,  and  see  how  nice  every  thing  is, 
I think  how  much  more  beautiful  God’s  house  above  will 
be  when  I get  there.” 

A desire  to  do  good  to  others  marked  the  conduct  of 
Shusco.  He  was  happy  himself,  and  he  desired  that  others 
might  partake  of  the  rich  blessings  which  he  had  received 
through  Christ  Jesus.  A few  weeks  before  his  death  the 
family  of  his  grandson  came  to  visit  him ; all  the  family 
were  in  pagan  darkness.  Every  morning  he  went  to  their 
hut,  to  talk  and  pray  with  them.  Soon  after  their  arrival 
he  became  so  lame  that  he  could  not  walk  ; hut  this  did  not 
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keep  him  from  seeking  to  do  them  good  ; he  crept  to  their 
hut  upon  his  hands  and  knees. 

The  female  friend  before  referred  to  returned,  and  hear- 
ing that  he  was  ill,  went  to  see  him.  After  making  some 
inquiries,  he  asked  her  to  give  him  her  hand,  as  he  was  now 
blind.  “ Perhaps  now,”  he  said,  “I  am  goinghome.  I am 
very  sick,  but  it  will  only  be  a little  while  that  I shall  en- 
dure pain.”  “ Do  you  feel  happy?”  she  inquired  ; “and  are 
you  willing  to  go  now,  if  it  be  the  Lord’s  will  ?”  “ Yes, 

very  willing,”  was  the  reply.  “ But  do  you  not  desire  to 
get  well  again,  if  it  be  the  Lord’s  will  ?”  “Yes,  if  it  is  the 
Lord’s  will.  I leave  all  in  his  hands.  I thank  the  Lord  for 
sending  his  children  here  to  see  me  when  I am  sick.  He  is 
always  very  kind  to  his  children,  and  merciful.”  He  re- 
quested the  friend  to  sing  his  favorite  hymn.  “ I am  too 
sick  to  join  with  you,”  he  said  ; “ but  I want  to  hear  it  once 
more.”  She  then  sung  the  hymn  beginning, 

“ On  Jordan’s  rugged  banks  I stand, 

And  cast  a wishful  eye 
To  Canaan’s  fair  and  happy  land, 

Where  my  possessions  lie.” 

On  the  morning  before  his  death,  his  wife,  seeing  that  he 
was  very  ill,  sat  down  and  wept  by  his  side.  “Do  not 
weep,”  he  said,  “ because  1 am  going  to  leave  you,  for  God 
will  take  care  of  you ; but  weep  rather  for  your  sins.  God 
has  promised  to  take  care  of  his  children.  Look  to  him  in 
prayer ; he  has  promised,  you  know,  that  what  we  ask  in 
prayer  he  will  give  us.  Remember  what  I say,  for  perhaps 
this  is  the  last  time  I shall  speak  to  you.  Perhaps  you  also 
will  soon  come  where  I am  going.  To-morrow,  or  next  day, 
perhaps  I shall  go but  love  God.”  His  wife  went  out  to 
fetch  some  wood  ; and  when  she  returned  he  was  committing 
his  soul  to  his  Saviour,  and  commending  her  also  to  his 
fatherly  care ; shortly  after  which  he  ceased  to  breathe.  He 
was  calm  and  happy  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  which  ended 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1837. 
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HISTORY  OF  OLD  SHUSCO. 


From  this  short  history  of  a converted  heathen  juggler, 
we  see  that  true  religion  shows  itself  in  the  same  way  in 
the  experience  of  men,  of  whatever  tribe  or  nation.  The 
Gospel  is  not  only  suited  to  those  bom  in  a professedly  Chris- 
tian land,  hut  to  those  also  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  darkness  of  heathenism.  When  it  is  applied  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  it  produces  the  same  confidence  in  God,  the 
same  love  to  Christ,  the  “like  precious  faith”  in  his  blood 
and  righteousness  as  the  ground  of  a sinner’s  acceptance,  the 
same  delight  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  prayer,  the  same  re- 
gard for  the  Sabbath  and  the  people  of  God,  the  same  ha- 
tred to  sin  and  desire  to  “ follow  after  holiness,”  the  same 
good  hope  of  heaven  and  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  others. 
By  these  tests  let  us  examine  ourselves  : are  they  to  be  seen 
in  our  lives  and  experience  ? 

Let  it  also  be  observed,  that  not  only  those  who  have 
been  bom  heathen  like  poor  Shusco,  but  every  man,  must 
be  converted,  or  he  cannot  be  saved.  “ Ye  must  be  born 
again.”  John  3:7.  “ Except  ye  be  converted,  and  be- 

come as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.”  Matt.  18  : 3.  Men  in  every  country,  and  in 
every  age,  inherit  a fallen  and  depraved  nature,  and  left  to 
themselves,  they  go  on  adding  sin  to  sin : so  that  every  mouth 
is  stopped,  and  all  the  world  is  guilty  before  God.  Rom. 
3:19.  May  the  Holy  Spirit  renew  our  hearts,  that  we  may 
be  “new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus ;”  then  we  shall  joy- 
fully receive  that  “faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation, that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,”  even  the  chief,  1 Tim.  1:15;  then  we  shall  find, 
to  our  unspeakable  happiness,  that  “we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins.” 
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William . Come,  Robert,  let’s  call  over  across  the  com- 
mon, and  take  a glass  of  grog.  We  have  done  a good 
week’s  work,  and  wages  are  fair  now. 


Robert.  No,  I am  bound  for  home ; and  as  for  the  glass 
of  grog,  it’s  what  does  all  the  mischief.  Think  of  poor 
Sam’s  wife  and  children.  A better  workman  never  enter- 
ed the  shop;  but  he  must  have  his  grog,  and  last  week  we 
laid  the  poor  fellow  in  his  grave. 

Wm.  Yes,  yes ; but  there’s  no  harm  in  taking  a little  to 
refresh  one’s  spirits  after  a hard  day’s  work.  It’s  only  just 
past  nine,  and  we  can  lie  an  hour  longer  in  the  morning. 

Rob.  Ah,  it’s  this  taking  a little  to  refresh  one’s  spirits 
that  leads  on  to  a little  more,  and  then  a little  more,  till  we 
yol.  hi. 
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are  ruined.  Just  take  none  at  all,  and  you  are  safe.  Poor 
Sam  used  to  take  a little,  but  he  took  it  oftener  and  oftener, 
till  he  had  an  appetite  like  a horse-leech.  He  drank  up  all 
his  wages,  and  you  see  how  the  matter  ended.  F or  my  part, 
I wish  we  were  paid  some  other  night  besides  Saturday,  and 
a little  earlier  too.  It  is  more  than  one  can  do,  at  this  late 
hour,  to  get  home  and  be  ready  for  Sunday;  besides,  many  of 
our  shopmates  squander  a great  part  of  their  week’s  wa- 
ges before  the  day  is  over. 

Wm.  “ Ready  for  Sunday !”  I thought  Sunday  was  in- 
tended as  a day  of  rest  and  recreation.  I was  just  going 
to  ask  you  to  join  a party,  and  take  a sail  with  us  to-mor- 
row ; but  I suppose,  from  what  you  say  about  Sunday,  that 
it’s  of  no  use  to  ask  you. 

Rob.  To  be  sure  I should  not  like  to  violate  and  pro- 
fane the  Lord’s  day. 

Wm.  Violate  and  profane  the  Lord’s  day  ! What ! to  take 
a little  innocent  recreation  after  slaving  hard  all  the  week, 
do  you  call  this  violating  and  profaning  the  Lord’s  day  1 

Rob.  I don’t  know  how  any  one  can  call  it  otherwise. 

Wm.  I should  like  to  hear  what  mighty  reason  you  can 
give,  why  a man  should  not  take  a little  pleasure,  only  be- 
cause it  happens  to  be  on  Sunday. 

Rob.  Well,  then,  you  must  know,  first  of  all,  that  the  Sab- 
bath was  intended  by  the  Almighty  to  be  a day  of  rest  and 
cessation  from  labor.  We  read  that  “ God  blessed  the  seventh 
day,  and  hallowed  it ; because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from 
all  his  work.”  Now  what  you  propose  as  recreation,  is 
harder  than  any  of  our  work ; and  for  my  part,  I have  no 
notion  of  volunteering  to  row  a boat  for  hours  together,  like 
a galley  slave,  for  the  sake  of  rest  and  recreation,  after  work- 
ing hard  all  the  week.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  I read 
in  the  paper  of  two  parties  who  were  launched  into  eternity 
while  taking  their  pleasure  on  the  water  on  Sunday.  A bad 
preparation  surely  for  such  a change.  Besides,  you  know 
it  is  not  more  than  three  years  ago  when  a party  of  fifteen 
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young  men  und  women  were  drowned,  and  the  minister 
of  our  town  preached  a most  affecting  discourse  on  the  evil 
and  danger  of  Sabbath-breaking.  He  spoke  in  such  a man- 
ner as  made  the  tear  trickle  down  from  every  eye  ; and  the 
sighs  and  sobs  of  the  people  sometimes  almost  stopped  him 
in  his  sermon.  I shall  not  forget  it  as  long  as  I live.  And 
then,  such  sport  cannot  be  had  without  money ; and  a mart 
spends  as  much  in  this  way  on  a Sunday,  as  would  keep 
his  family  half  the  week;  so  he  comes  home  at  night  with 
weary  bones,  a guilty  conscience,  and  an  empty  pocket  into 
the  bargain. 

Wm.  Well,  I see  ’tis  of  no  use  arguing  with  you.  I 
shall  go  and  see  if  they  have  spoken  for  the  boat,  and  get 
all  things  ready  ; for  we  mean  to  start  early  in  the  morning. 

Rob.  Nay,  but  stay  a minute  or  two  longer,  shopmate,  for 
I have  another  reason  stronger  than  all  the  rest  put  togeth- 
er ; and  that  is,  you  have  the  commandments  of  God  against 
you.  He  has  said,  “ Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy ; six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work ; but  the 
seventh  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God  you  may  read 
more  of  it  in  Exodus,  chap.  20.  And  in  another. place  Jeho- 
vah speaks  thus : “ Ye  shall  keep  my  Sabbath,  for  it  is  holy 
unto  you ; every  one  that  defileth  it  shall  be  put  to  death.” 
And  this  law  was  actually  put  in  force  among  the  Israelites. 
While  they  were  in  the  wilderness,  they  found  a man  that 
gathered  sticks  upon  the  Sabbath  day;  “and  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  The  man  shall  surely  be  put  to  death,  and  all  the 
congregation  shall  stone  him  with  stones  without  the  camp ; 
and  all  the  congregation  brought  him  without  the  camp,  and 
stoned  him  with  stones,  and  he  died.”  Num.  15 : 32-16.  Well 
might  the  Apostle  say,  “ It  is  a fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God.”  Now  as  to  the  manner  of  keep- 
ing the  Sabbath,  I will  just  mention  one  text  of  Scripture 
more ; and  this,  as  well  as  all  the  rest,  is  point  blank  against 
you : “ If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  do- 
ing thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day ; and  call  the  Sabbath  a 
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delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honorable  ; and  shalt  honor 
him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways , nor  finding  thine  own  plea- 
sures, nor  speaking  thine  own  words,  then  shalt  thou  de- 
light thyself  in  the  Lord,  and  I will  cause  thee  to  ride 
upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee  with  the 
heritage  of  Jacob,  thy  father  ; for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it.”  Isa.  58  : 15,  14.  Now,  if  these  reasons  are  not 
enough  to  satisfy  you,  I will  add  another. 

Wm.  Another  ! no,  no ; I don’t  want  any  more  reasons. 
But  give  over  this  sort  of  preaching,  and  say  you  will  go. 
I’ll  warrant  you  it  will  be  a fine  day,  and  we  shall  enjoy  it 
well* 

Rob.  No,  William,  I cannot  go  with  you,  for  sure  I am 
there  is  no  happiness  where  the  blessing  of  God  is  not ; 
much  less  is  happiness  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  transgres- 
sion; for  the  Bible  says,  “ The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard.” 
But  as  I dare  not  spend  the  Sabbath  in  your  way,  let  me 
invite  you  to  come  and  enjoy  it  with  me : I will  say,  as  Mo- 
ses of  old,  “ Come  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  do  thee  good  ; 
and  it  shall  be,  if  thou  go  with  us,  yea,  it  shall  be  that 
what  goodness  the  Lord  shall  do  unto  us,  the  same  will  we 
do  unto  thee.” 

Wm.  1 begin  to  think,  indeed  I have  thought  so  ever  since 
my  good  old  mother  died,  that  it  is  not  quite  right  to  neg- 
lect church  on  Sunday ; and  I must  honestly  tell  you,  I 
have,  more  than  once  or  twice,  had  some  stings  of  con- 
science, when,  in  spite  of  all  my  endeavors  to  forget  it,  I 
have  thought  upon  the  foolish  manner  in  which  l have  spent 
the  past  day;  and  then,  on  Monday  morning,  I feel  as  if 
every  thing  was  wrong  about  me.  I come  to  work  with  a 
heavy  heart,  while  you  appear  as  blithe  as  a lark,  and  as 
happy  as  a prince.  Tell  me,  Robert,  how  is  it  you  pass  your 
Sundays  ? 

Rob.  I’ll  do  that  with  pleasure  ; and  if  you  can  produce 
but  half  as  many  good  reasons  against  my  way  of  spending 
the  Sabbath,  as  I have  against  yours,  then  I’ll  say  no  more. 
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Well,  then,  you  must  know,  that  when  Saturday  evening 
comes 

Wm.  Saturday  evening ! — Why,  shopmate,  I asked  you 
how  you  employed  the  Sunday,  and  not  what  you  do  on 
Saturday.  Does  your  Sunday  begin  on  Saturday  ? This  is 
making  a long  Sunday  of  it,  indeed. 

Rob.  I always  consider  Saturday  evening  as  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  Sabbath ; and  as  to  the  length  of  it,  it  always 
flies  too  fast  for  me — 

“ The  gladness  of  that  happy  day, 

“ My  soul  would  wish  it  long  to  stay.” 

Wm.  Well,  then,  on  Saturday  evening — what  then  ? 

Rob.  Why,  then  my  wife  and  little  ones  are  all  as  busy 
as  if  they  were  getting  ready  to  go  to  court  the  next  morn- 
ing : indeed,  I always  count  the  Sabbath  as  the  grand  court- 
day  of  the  King  of  kings  ; for,  as  the  hymn  says — ' 

“ The  King  himself  comes  near, 

“ And  feasts  his  saints  to-day; 

“ Here  we  may  sit  and  see  him  here, 

“ And  love,  and  praise,  and  pray.” 

The  children’s  play-things  are  all  put  away — shoes  all 
cleaned,  their  clothes  all  aired  and  laid  ready  for  the  morn- 
ing, house  made  tidy,  and  my  wife  waiting  till  T come  home 
with  my  wages ; and  I must  be  going  soon,  else  she  will  be- 
gin to  think  something  has  happened. 

Wm.  Yes : I always  thought  your  wife  one  of  a thousand. 
I wish  every  other  man’s  wife  was  as  good  as  she  is;  how- 
ever, I will  not  complain. 

Rob.  Well,  then,  as  I said,  all  things  being  ready  on  Sa- 
turday night,  we  offer  up  our  praises  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  mercies  of  the  past  week,  and  pray  that,  with  the  light 
of  the  coming  day,  the  light  of  his  countenance  may  shine 
upon  our  souls — 
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“ Safely  through  another  week, 

“ God  has  brought  us  on  our  way ; 

“ Let  us  now  a blessing  seek 
“ On  th’  approaching  Sabbath  day — 

“ Day  of  all  the  week  the  best, 

“ Emblem  of  eternal  rest.” 

Then  we  go  to  bed,  rest  our  weary  limbs,  and  always  wel- 
come the  opening  of  another  Sabbath  day. 

Wm.  Why,  this  is  making  the  most  of  a good  thing ; but 
don’t  you  lie  an  hour  or  two  longer  in  the  morning,  after 
the  labor  of  the  week  ? 

Rob.  As  to  that,  I’ll  tell  you.  I rise  at  my  usual  hour, 
read  the  Bible  alone,  and  pray  to  the  Lord  that  we  may 
“ begin,  continue,  and  end  ” the  sacred  day  in  the  fear  of 
God. 

Wm.  I am  afraid  you  have  got  too  much  religion  for 
me;  I shall  not  much  like  your  way.  I always  thought  if 
I went  to  church  once  on  a Sunday,  I did  my  duty  quite 
well  enough. 

Rob.  Too  much  religion ! That  is  impossible,  if  a man’s 
heart  is  right.  If  he  has  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious, 
he  will  be  coming  to  him ; and  as  a new-born  babe,  “ desire 
the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  he  may  grow  thereby,” 
as  the  Apostle  Peter  speaks.  Too  much  religion  ! 'Why, 
religion  is  happiness ; and  you  never  yet  knew  any  one  have 
too  much  happiness. 

Wm.  Well,  after  the  morning  prayer  and  reading  the  Bi- 
ble, what  then  1 

Rob.  Why,  then  I come  down,  and  find  the  children  all 
clean,  wife  ready  with  the  breakfast ; and  as  soon  as  that  is 
over,  we  prepare  for  family  worship,  which  we  begin  with 
a hymn;  the  little  ones  all  join,  I set  the  tune,  and  my  Sa- 
rah has  got  a pretty  voice.  We  often  begin  the  Sabbath 
with — 

“ Welcome,  sweet  day  of  rest, 

“ That  saw  the  Lord  arise, 

“ Welcome  to  this  reviving  breast, 

“ And  these  rejoicing  eyes.” 
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Then  we  all  kneel  down  and  pray  for  a Sabbath-day’s 
blessing,  never  forgetting  to  commend  our  minister  to  the 
grace  of  God ; that  he  may  be  aided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
speak  a word  in  season  to  him  that  is  weary. 

Wm.  I should  think  you  have  had  praying  and  singing 
enough  for  one  day.  I should  be  prayed  and  sung  to  death 
with  so  much  religion. 

Rob.  Enough ! William ; the  best  of  it  is  not  yet  begun. 
There  is  the  public  worship  of  the  sanctuary ; and,  when 
the  hour  arrives,  my  heart  is  ready  to  cry  out  with  David, 
" I was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  let  us  go  unto  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O 
Lord  of  hosts,  my  King  and  my  God ! A day  in  thy  courts 
is  better  than  a thousand.”  It  would  do  your  heart  good  to 
see  our  good  minister ; he  looks  like  a man  that  is  plead- 
ing with  God  on  behalf  of  his  people.  He  looks  round 
upon  the  congregation  with  so  much  affection,  that  you 
would  think  we  were  all  his  own.  children.  He  is  always 
upon  the  one  grand  subject,  as  he  calls  it — Jesus  Christ , 
and  him  crucified.  This  was  his  first  text  when  he  first 
came  to  us : “I  determined  not  to  know  any  thing  among 
you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified.”  1 Cor.  2 : 2. 
And  he  has  kept  good  his  determination  ever  since. 

Wm.  I think  I should  not  much  like  your  minister.  Ac- 
cording to  your  account,  he  is  always  harping  upon  one 
string. 

Rob.  Harping  upon  one  string  ! Yes,  truly;  but  it  is  a 
string  on  which  he  plays  a thousand  delightful  tunes. 
Christ  and  him  crucified  ! Why,  William,  this  is  the  music 
of  heaven,  and  no  wonder  it  should  gladden  the  hearts 
of  sinners  upon  earth.  I could  listen  to  it  for  ever.  Let  me 
tell  you,  William,  you  and  I are  sinners,  and  we  stand  in 
need  of  a Savior  ; we  are  great  sinners,  and  we  need  a great 
Savior:  now,  just  such  a Savior  is  Jesus  Christ,  as  St.  Paul 
sayS — <«  This  is  a faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
tion, that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners, 
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of  whom  I am  chief.”  1 Tim.  1 : 15.  It  is  the  blood  of  Christ 
that  takes  away  our  sins ; it  is  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
that  justifies  us  before  God  ; it  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ  that 
makes  us  holy ; it  is  the  consolation  of  Christ  that  gives  com- 
fort in  affliction ; it  is  the  grace  of  Christ  that  supports  us 
when  we  come  to  die ; it  is  the  smile  of  Christ  that  gives 
boldness  in  the  day  of  judgment ; and  it  is  the  presence  of 
Christ  that  makes  heaven  the  blessed  place  it  is.  In  short, 
“ Christ  is  all  and  in  all,”  as  the  Apostle  has  it  in  an- 
other place. 

Wm.  I confess  I never  heard  so  much  about  Christ  be- 
fore. I always  thought  that  if  a man  did  as  well  as  he  could, 
he  need  not  concern  himself  so  much  about  Christ  and 
religion. 

Rob.  I thought  so  once,  until  I heard  our  good  minister 
preach  from  this  text,  “ For  as  many  as  are  of  the  works 
of  the  law  are  under  the  curse ; for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is 
every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  the  law,  to  do  them.”  Gal.  3 : 10.  I then 
found  myself  to  be  a guilty  condemned  sinner  ; and  saw 
there  was  salvation  only  through  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ . 
I cried  to  him  for  mercy;  and  he  says,  “ Him  that  cometh 
unto  me,  I will  in  no  wise  cast  out.” 

Wm.  I think  I should  like  to  hear  your  minister  preach; 
but  surely  you  don’t  think  there  can  be  any  harm  in  taking 
a walk  into  the  fields  in  the  afternoon,  after  going  to  church 
in  the  morning. 

Rob.  Why  as  to  that — Now  suppose  you  come  to  the 
shop  on  Monday  morning,  and  work  till  twelve  o’clock, 
and  then  go  off  and  lounge  about  the  rest  of  the  day — 
would  this  be  doing  your  duty  to  our  employer?  Would 
you  not  justly  fall  short  in  your  reckoning  when  Saturday 
night  came  ? So  our  blessed  Lord  says,  “ No  man  can 
serve  two  masters : for  either  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love 
the  other,  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the 
other.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.”  Matt.  6 : 24. 
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Now  I love  my  Divine  Master,  and  never  think  I can  do 
enough  for  him.  I love  his  service  also  ; it  is  “perfect 
freedom.” 

Wm.  Well,  I think  I should  like  to  spend  a Sunday  with 
you,  but  I can’t  to-morrow ; the  party  is  all  made  up  ex- 
cept you ; and  as  you  won’t  go,  we  must  either  get  some 
body  else,  or  go  as  we  are. 

Rob.  My  dear  fellow,  let  me  persuade  you  not  to  go ; 
you  seem  to  be  somewhat  convinced  of  the  evil  of  Sab- 
bath-breaking, and  I am  sure  you  will  not  be  happy.  Your 
conscience  has  often  warned  and  checked  you ; and  you 
will  be  sinning  against  light,  and  against  this  friendly  cau- 
tion. What  if  God  should  take  you  away  with  a stroke  ; 
you  have  no  security  against  it,  and  especially  in  the  way 
of  disobedience ; for  “ he  that,  being  often  reproved,  har- 
deneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that  with- 
out remedy.”  Prov.  29  : 1. 

Wm.  Why,  you  seem  to  have  all  the  argument  on 
your  side.  Well,  if  I thought  they  would  not  laugh  at 
me,  and  call  me  a Methodist,  I would  give  it  up,  and  go 
along  with  you. 

Rob.  Laugh  at  you,  and  call  you  a Methodist ! Why  let 
them  laugh,  and  let  them  call.  So  the  gay  pleasure-takers 
might  have  laughed  at  Noah  while  he  was  preparing  the 
ark ; but  the  flood  came  and  drowned  them  all ; and  their 
laughter  was  turned  into  bitter  crying,  when  they  found 
themselves  shut  out.  This  may  have  been  the  case,  also, 
with  the  scoffers  that  dwelt  in  guilty  Sodom ; but  the  same 
day  that  Lot  left  the  place,  it  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from 
heaven,  and  destroyed  them  all. 

Wm.  Well,  I’ll  consider  of  it. 

Rob.  I hope  you  will,  and  may  the  Holy  Spirit  incline 
you  to  determine  on  the. side  of  Christ  and  your  immor- 
tal soul ; this  is  true  wisdom ; and  you  will  find  her  ways 
“are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  paths  of 
peace.”  But  I must  be  going;  I have  told  you  but  half  the 
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delightful  work  of  the  Sabbath-day ; come,  and  prove  the 
rest.  I will  only  just  say,  the  other  half  of  the  day  becomes 
sweeter  and  sweeter,  as  one  enters  into  the  spirit  of  it  ; and 
[ sometimes  think,  if  there  is  so  much  comfort  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God  on  earth,  then  what  must  heaven  be ! 

“ O the  delights,  the  heavenly  , joys, 

“ The  transports  of  the  place,  ~ 

“ Where  Jesus  sheds  the  brightest  beams 
“ Of  his  o’erflowing  grace  !” 

Now,  compare  your  way  of  spending  the  Sabbath  with 
mine,  and  let  any  man  of  common  sense  he  the  judge,  and 
I’ll  venture  to  say  he  will  give  it  in  my  favor.  You  come 
home,  half  worn  out  with  recreation,  as  you  call  it — money 
all  spent — wife  perhaps  out  of  humor — the  children  cross 
and  sleepy — and  when  you  lie  down  at  night,  you  cannot 
ask  God’s  blessing  on  the  past  day,  hut  are  obliged  to  skulk 
to  bed  like  a thief  that  is  afraid  of  being  taken  before  his 
judge.  But  in  my  way  of  spending  the  Sabbath,  our  bodies 
are  rested  from  the  toils  of  the  past  week,  our  spirits  are 
refreshed  by  the  blessing  of  God  ; it  makes  rich,  and  adds 
no  sorrow  therewith ; and  we  can  lie  down  at  night  with  a 
cheerful  heart,  expressing  our  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  in  devout  adoration  and  songs  of  praise. 

“ Come,  bless  the  Lord,  whose  love  assigns 
“ So  sweet  a rest  to  wearied  minds  ; 

“ Provides  an  antepast  of  heaven, 

“ And  gives  this  day  the  food  of  seven. 

“ O that  our  thoughts  and  thanks  may  rise 
“ As  grateful  incense  to  the  skies ; 

“ And  draw  from  heaven  that  sweet  repose, 

“ Which  none,  but  he  that  feels  it,  knows. 

“ This  heavenly  calm  within  the  breast, 

“ Is  the  dear  pledge  of  glorious  rest, 

“ Which  for  the  church  of  God  remains, 

“ The  end  of  cares,  the  end  of  pains. 
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“ In  holy  duties  let  the  day 
“ In  holy  pleasures  pass  away  ; 

“ How- sweet  a Sabbath  thus  to  spend, 
“ In  hope  of  one  that  ne’er  shall  end  !” 


EVILS  OF  PROFANING  THE  SABBATH. 

1 . It  dishonors  God.  He  has  appointed  the  Sabbath,  and 
commanded  men  to  keep  it  holy.  To  profane  it  by  worldly 
business,  amusement,  or  in  any  other  way,  is  disobedience 
to  God ; and  is  greatly  to  his  dishonor. 

2.  It  ensures  his  wrath.  The  Sabbath  is  God’s  day,  he^ 
requires  it  to  be  set  apart  for  himself.  If  men  profane  it,  God 
is  angry,  and  will  visit  them  with  his  curse.  They  will  be 
cursed  in  the  city  and  in  the  field,  in  their  basket  and  in 
their  store  ; in  their  going  out  and  in  their  coming  in. 

3.  It  is  dangerous.  Not  unfrequently  are  persons  called 
into  eternity  in  the  very  act  of  transgression,  to  appear  be- 
fore God,  where  there  is  no  more  space  for  repentance. 

4.  To  profane  the  Sabbath  exposes  a man  to  the  loss  of  his 
soul.  This  is  an  evil,  great  beyond  description.  For  what 
can  a man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ? A man  may  lose 
his  property,  his  reputation,  his  health,  and  even  his  life, 
and  yet  be  happy : but  if  he  lose  his  soul,  he  must  be  eter- 
nally wretched.  To  profane  the  Sabbath,  then,  is  a tremen- 
dous evil.  If  continued,  it  will  shut  the  soul  out  of  heaven, 
and  sink  it  into  everlasting  darkness  and  despair. 

5.  The  person  who  profanes  the  Sabbath,  does  much,  by 
his  example,  to  destroy  the  souls  of  others.  One  such  sin 
ner  destroys  much  good.  He  will  lead  all  those  who  follow 
him,  down  to  the  pit  of  wo. 

Reader,  remember  the  Sabbath-day,  and  keep  it  holy. 

I f sinners  entice  you  to  profane  it,  consent  not : for  if  you 
do  profane  it,  you  will  dishonor  God.  You  will  incur  his 
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wrath.  You  will  be  in  danger  of  immediate  judgments. 
You  will  expose  your  own  soul  to  destruction;  and  you 
will  do  much  to  destroy  the  souls  of  others. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE 
lord’s  DAY. 

1.  Order  all  your  weekly  business  so  wisely  beforehand, 
that  you  may  have  no  unnecessary  work  on  God’s  day ; 
that  your  hands  may  be  as  free  as  possible  from  business, 
and  your  head  from  worldly  cares  and  thoughts. 

2.  Think  seriously : what  a weighty  work  am  I going 
about ! My  week  affairs  are  but  toys  and  trifles  to  this. 
What  are  sheep  and  oxen,  or  shops  and  goods,  to  grace, 
Christ,  and  heaven  ? Can  I be  too  careful  and  serious  in 
God’s  work  ? in  the  work  of  salvation  ? Surely  no.  How 
holy  should  my  thoughts  be,  how  heavenly  my  discourse, 
how  earnest  my  endeavors  all  the  day  long ! 

3.  Therefore  prepare  with  all  your  might ; search  your 
heart  and  life : find  out 

What  your  sins  are,  to  confess,  mourn  over,  and  pray 
against. 

What  the  mercies  are  you  want  for  soul  or  body;  for 
your  friends,  family,  and  nation. 

What  blessings  you  have  received,  and  what  thanks 
should  be  returned. 


NARRATIVE  VI. 


THE  HAPPY  WATERMAN. 


A gentleman  who  was  one  day  a passenger  on  the  river 
Thames,  observed  on  the  stern  of  the  boat  these  words: 
“ Honesty  the  best  Policy.”  Taking  notice  of  it,  he  de- 
termined to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  Waterman ; 
and,  inquiring  into  his  situation  in  life,  found  that  he  had  a 
wife  and  five  children,  and  supported  also  an  old  father  and 
mother-in-law  by  his  own  labor.  The  gentleman  upon  this 
was  still  more  desirous  to  know  why  he  had  given  such  a 
title  to  his  boat,  and  asked  him  the  reason  of  it.  “ I can 
easily  explain  this  to  your  satisfaction,”  answered  the  young 
man,  “if  you  will  give  me  leave;”  and  being  desired  to 
proceed,  he  spoke  as  follows : 
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“ My  father  and  mother  died  a few  years  ago,  and  left  a 
large  family ; my  father  was  a waterman,  and  I was  his 
assistant  in  the  management  of  a ferry-boat,  by  which  he 
supported  his  family ; on  his  death,  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  pay  his  just  debts,  to  sell  our  boat.  I parted  from 
it  even  with  tears : but  the  distress  that  I felt  spurred  me  on 
to  industry,  for  I said  I will  use  every  kind  of  diligence  to 
purchase  my  boat  back  again.  I went  to  the  person  who 
had  bought  it,  and  told  him  my  design ; he  had  given  five 
guineas  for  it,  but  told  me,  as  I was  once  the  owner,  that  I 
should  have  it  whenever  I could  raise  five  pounds.  ‘ Shall 
the  boat  be  mine  again  V said  I ; my  heart  bounded  at  the 
thought,  and  I resolved  to  do  my  utmost  in  an  honest  and 
fair  way  to  obtain  my  object. 

“ I was  at  this  time  married  to  a good  young  woman,  and 
we  lived  in  a small  cottage.  She  was  healthy,  industrious, 
and  careful.  We  loved  one  another  dearly,  and,  united  in 
our  affections  and  our  efforts,  what  might  we  not  undertake  ? 
My  father  used  to  say  to  me,  * Always  do  what  is  right ; 
labor  diligently,  and  spend  your  money  carefully ; and  God 
will  bless  your  store.*  We  treasured  up  these  rules,  and 
determined  to  try  the  truth  of  them.  My  wife  had  long 
chiefly  supported  two  aged  parents : I loved  them  as  my 
own — and  the  desire  of  contributing  to  their  support,  was  an 
additional  spur  to  my  endeavors  to  repurchase  the  boat.  I 
entered  myself  as  a day-laborer,  in  the  garden  of  our  squire ; 
and  my  wife  was  called  occasionally  to  perform  some  ser- 
vices at  the  house ; and  employed  herself  in  needle- work, 
spinning,  or  knitting  at  home ; not  a moment  in  the  day 
was  suffered  to  pass  unemployed.  We  lived  sparingly ; not 
a shilling  was  spent  at  the  ale-house,  nor  on  any  improper 
object ; and  by  these  means  we  were  enabled  to  contribute 
a little  both  to  the  support  of  religion,  and  to  real  objects  of 
charity ; and  also  to  drop,  every  week,  a little  Overplus  into 
a fairing-box,  to  buy  the  boat.  If  any  accident  or  charity 
brought  us  an  additional  shilling,  we  did  not  enlarge  our 
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expense,  but  kept  it  for  the  boat ! The  more  careful  we 
were,  the  more  comfortable  we  felt,  for  we  were  more  inde- 
pendent, and  daily  approached  nearer  to  the  object  of  our 
wishes.  Our  family  indeed  increased,  but  with  it  our 
friends  increased  also ; for  the  cleanliness  and  frugality 
which  furnished  our  cottage,  and  the  content  and  cheerful- 
ness that  appeared  in  it,  drew  the  notice  of  our  rich  neigh- 
bors ; of  my  master  and  mistress  particularly,  whose  rule 
was  to  assist  the  industrious,  but  not  to  encourage  the  idle. 
They  did  not  approve  of  giving  money  to  the  poor  ; but  in 
cold  winters,  or  dear  times,  allowed  us  to  buy  things  at  a 
cheaper  rate  : this  was  money  to  us,  for  when  we  counted  our 
little  cash  for  the  week’s  marketing,  all  that  was  saved  to 
us  by  our  tickets  to  purchase  things  at  reduced  prices,  went 
into  our  ‘ little  box.’  If  our  children  got  a penny  at  school 
for  a reward,  or  a present  from  a neighbor  for  any  little 
service  done,  instead  of  buying  gingerbread  with  it,  they 
brought  it  home  and  gave  it  to  their  mother,  saying  it  would 
help  to  buy  the  boat.  I felt  it  my  duty  to  teach  them,  from 
their  infancy,  to  be  obliging,  industrious,  and  careful ; recol- 
lecting that  early  habits  are  most  lasting;  and  when  we 
‘ train  up  a child  in  the  way  he  should  go,’  we  have  the 
assurance  of  God’s  promise,  that  4 when  he  is  old,  he  will 
not  depart  from  it.’ 

“ Thus  our  little  store  insensibly  increased  from  time  to 
time,  till  one  pound  only  was  wanting  of  the  sum  so  much 
desired ; and  often  my  dear  wife  and  I used  to  remark,  that 
the  blessing  of  heaven  was  very  observable  in  the  success 
of  our  honest  endeavors. 

“ But  the  following  accident  seemed  to  disappoint  our 
hopes.  Coming  home  one  evening  from  my  work,  I saw  in 
the  road  a small  pocketbook ; and  on  opening  it,  I found  a 
bank  note  of  ten  pounds,  which  plainly  enough  belonged  to 
my  master,  for  his  name  was  upon  it,  and  I had  also  seen 
him  passing  that  way  in  the  evening : it  being  too  late,  how- 
ever, to  return  to  the  house,  I went  on  my  way.  When  I 
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told  my  family  of  the  incident,  the  little  ones  were  thrown 
into  a transport  of  joy.  ‘ My  dears,5  said  I,  ‘ what  is  the 
matter  ?5  ‘ O,  daddy,  the  boat!  the  boat!  we  may  now 

have  two  or  three  boats  !5  I checked  them  by  my  looks, 
and  asked  them  if  they  recollected  whose  money  that  was. 
They  said,  * Yours,  as  you  found  it.5  I reminded  them  that 
I was  not  the  real  owner,  and  bade  them  think  how  they 
would  all  feel,  supposing  a stranger  was  to  take  our  box  of 
money,  if  I should  happen  to  drop  it  on  the  day  I went  to 
buy  back  the  boat.  This  thought  had  the  effect  on  their 
young  minds  that  I desired : they  were  silent  and  pale  with 
the  representation  of  such  a disaster,  and  I begged  it  might 
be  a lesson  to  them  never  to  forget  the  golden  rule  of i doing 
as  they  would  wish  others  to  do  to  them  ;5  and  never  to  turn 
aside  from  what  God  had  made  their  duty.  I also  took  this 
opportunity  to  explain  to  them,  that  the  possession  of  the  boat 
by  dishonest  means  would  never  answer,  since  we  could  not 
expect  the  blessing  of  God  upon  lad  deeds.  Nothing,  I 
think,  sir,  is  of  greater  consequence  than  to  embrace  such 
opportunities  for  warning  children  against  what  is  wrong ; 
and  for  earnestly  pressing  upon  their  tender  minds  these 
principles  of  religion  and  morality,  which  are  the  means 
appointed  by  heaven  for  guiding  their  youthful  minds  to 
what  is  right.  Early  religious  instruction  has  been  an  un- 
speakable blessing  to  me. 

“ To  go  on  with  my  story : The  next  morning  I put 
the  pocketbook  into  my  bosom,  and  went  to  my  work,  in- 
tending, as  soon  as  the  family  arose,  to  give  it  to  my  master ; 
but  what  were  my  feelings,  when,  on  searching  in  my  bosom, 
it  was  nowhere  to  be  found ! I hasted  back  along  the  road 
I came,  lpoking  diligently  all  the  way,  but  in  vain  ! there 
were  no  traces  of  any  such  thing.  I would  not  return  into 
my  cottage,  because  I wished  to  save  my  family  the  pain  I 
felt ; and  in  the  hope  of  still  recovering  the  book,  I went  to 
my  work,  following  another  path  which  I recollected  I had 
also  gone  by.  On  my  return  to  the  garden-gate,  I was 
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accosted  by  the  gardener,  who,  in  a threatening  tone,  told 
me  I was  suspected ; that  our  master  had  lost  a pocketbook, 
describing  what  I had  found,  and  that  I being  the  only  man 
absent  from  the  garden  at  the  hour  of  work,  the  rest  of  the 
men  also  denying  that  they  had  seen  any  such  thing,  there 
was  every  reason  to  conclude  that  I must  have  got  it.  Be- 
fore I could  answer,  my  distressed  countenance  confirmed 
the  suspicion ; and  another  servant  coming  up,  said  I was 
detected,  for  that  a person  had  been  sent  to  my  house,  and 
that  my  wife  and  family  had  owned  it  all,  and  had  described 
the  pocketbook.  I told  them  the  real  fact,  but  it  seemed  to 
every  one  unlikely,  to  be  true ; every  circumstance  was 
against  me,  and  (my  heart  trembles  to  look  back  upon  it)  I 
was  arrested,  and  hurried  away  to  prison ! I protested  my 
innocence,  but  I did  not  wonder  that  I gained  no  credit. 
Great  grief  now  oppressed  my  heart ; my  poor  wife,  my 
dear  children,  and  my  gray-headed  parents,  were  all  at  once 
plunged  into  want  and  misery  : instead  of  the  ease  and  hap- 
piness which  we  were  expecting,  all  our  hopes  were  blasted 
at  the  very  time  when  we  were  just  arriving  at  the  height 
of  our  earthly  wishes ; and  what  was  worse,  my  character 
was  tarnished,  and  all  my  ungodly  fellow-servants,  whose 
practices  I had  often  condemned,  were  triumphing,  and  re- 
viling religion  on  my  account. 

“ My  misery  seemed  almost  complete ; and  under  these 
accumulated  sufferings  I should  certainly  have  sunk,  if  the 
consolations  of  religion  had  not  borne  me  up.  I knew,  how- 
ever, I was  innocent ; and  in  frequent  and  fervent  prayer 
endeavored  to  ‘ commit  my  way  unto  the  Lord,  and  trust 
in  him.’ 

“ I resolved  that,  having  been  the  cause  (though  with- 
out any  design)  of  the  second  loss  of  the  property,  I would 
offer  the  whole  of  our  little  store  to  make  it  good,  as  far  as 
in  my  power ; and  accordingly  sent  for  my  dear  wife,  to 
give  her  this  sad  commission.  But  alas ! when  she  came, 
I found  this  sacrifice  could  be  of  no  avail,  £ for,’  said  she, 
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‘ my  master  has  been  at  the  cottage,  when  I told  him  freely 
how  you  had  found  the  note,  but  unfortunately  had  lost  it 
again ; and  I added,  that  I was  sure,  both  I and  my  hus- 
band would  make  the  best  return  in  our  power ; after 
whiqh  I produced  our  little  fairing-box,  and  begged  him  to 
accept  the  contents,  which  had  been  so  long  raising,  as  all 
we  had  to  offer:’  but,  sir,”  said  the  Waterman,  “conceive 
my  agony,  when  she  added,  that  my  master  angrily  refused, 
saying,  that  our  being  in  possession  of  all  that  money,  was 
of  itself  the  clearest  proof  of  my  guilt ; for  it  was  impos- 
sible, with  my  large  family,  and  no  greater  opportunities 
than  my  neighbors,  that  I could  Come  honestly  by  such  a 
sum ; therefore  he  was  determined  to  keep  me  in  jail  till 
I should  pay  the  whole.  My  unhappiness  was  very  great ; 
however,  my  mind  by  degrees  began  to  be  more  easy,  for 
I grew  confident  that  I should  not  trust  in  God  and  my 
own  innocence  in  vain ; and  so  it  happened : one  of  my 
fellow-laborers  proved  to  be  the  person  who  had  picked 
up  the  pocketbook  after  I had  dropt  it,  having  come  a few 
minutes  after  me  along  the  same  road  to  his  work,  and  hear- 
ing that  the  suspicion  had  fallen  altogether  upon  me,  he 
was  tempted  to  turn  the  accident  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
conceal  the  property ; which  having  kept  in  his  own  box 
for  a few  weeks,  till  he  thought  no  suspicion  would  rest 
upon  him,  he  went  and  offered  the  note  for  change,  and  be- 
ing then  suspected,  my  master  had  him  taken  up,  and  I was 
released. 

“ The  second  change,  from  so  much  misery  to  happiness, 
was  almost  too  much  for  us.  My  master  sent  for  me,  and 
with  many  expressions  of  concern  for  what  had  passed, 
made  me  give  him  an  account  of  the  means  by  which  I 
had  collected  the  little  fund  that  fixed  his  suspicions  so 
strongly  upon  me.  I accordingly  related  the  history  of  it, 
as  I have  now  done ; and  when  I came  to  that  part,  where 
I checked  my  children  for  their  inconsiderate  joy,  on  their 
finding  the  note,  he  arose  with  much  kindness  in  his  looks, 
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and  putting  the  bank-bill  into  my  hand,  he  said,  ‘ Take  it : 
the  bank-note  shall  be  theirs.  It  is  the  best  and  only  return 
I can  make  you,  as  a just  reward  of  your  honesty:  and 
it  will  be  a substantial  proof  to  your  children  of  the  good- 
ness of  your  instructions ; for  they  will  thus  early  see  and 
feel  the  benefit  of  honesty  and  virtue  !’ 

“ This  kind  and  worthy  gentleman  interested  himself 
much  in  the  purchase  of  my  boat,  which,  in  less  than  a 
week,  I had  in  my  possession.  The  remainder  of  my 
master’s  bounty,  and  the  additional  advantage  of  the  ferry, 
have  placed  me  in  comfortable  circumstances,  which  I 
' humbly  trust  God  will  continue  to  us,  as  long  as  we  con- 
tinue our  labor  and  horiest  diligence ; and  I can  say,  from 
my  long  experience,  that  the  fruit  of  our  own  industry  is 
always  sweetest.  I have  now  also  the  pleasure  of  being 
able  to  help  others ; for  when  a rich  passenger  takes  my 
ferry,  as  my  story  is  well  known  in  the  neighborhood,  he 
often,  gives  me  more  than  my  fare,  which  enables  me  to  let 
the  next  poor  person  go  over  for  half  price. 

“ My  employment  in  this  way  has  become  also  a pleas- 
ure. I see  the  blessing  of  God  on  my  honest  and  lawful 
industry  ; and  when  I go  home  to  my  family  at  night  with 
my  little  earnings,  I find  it  a paradise  of  domestic  enjoy- 
ment. My  wife,  according  as  our  slender  circumstances 
will  permit,  is  always  contriving  how  she  can  make  me 
happier  at  home  than  anywhere  else.  My  children  are 
waiting  to  share  a father’s  smiles,  and  tell  me  all  their 
little  tales  of  what  has  passed  during  the  day.  And  my 
little  cottage,  though  poor,  is  always  neat  and  clean,  and 
orderly,  and  the  habitation  of  peace.  By  never  frequenting 
the  ale-house,  I save  daily  from  sixpence  to  a shilling  more 
than  many  .others  in  my  employment ; and  this,  put  into 
one  of  the  Savings  Banks  lately  instituted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  has  amounted,  last  year,  to  twelve  pounds. 
Vice  and  extravagance,  sir,  are  the  fruitful  parents  of  mis- 
ery; but  godliness,  as  the  Scripture  says,  ‘is  profitable 
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unto  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come.’  ” 

The  gentleman  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  Wa- 
terman’s story,  and  the  piety  of  his  remarks ; and  from 
this  time,  becoming  acquainted  with  his  family,  he  did  him 
every  service  in  his  power,  giving  books  and  schooling  to 
the  little  ones,  and  such  things  as  would  make  the  aged 
parents  comfortable,  as  long  as  they  survived.  He  was 
very  desirous  of  knowing  what  became  of  the  unfortunate 
fellow-laborer,  who  had  so  dreadfully  gone  aside  from  the 
principles  of  honesty ; and  he  learnt  that  he  was,  after  a 
short  imprisonment,  set  at  liberty  by  his  master,  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  the  honest  W aterman : and  the  thought 
of  what  he  had  done,  together  with  the  generosity  of  the 
Waterman,  had  so  strong  an  effect  upon  this  poor  fellow, 
that  he  afterwards  had  it  written  upon  his  cottage  door, 
Do  as  you  would  be  done  unto.  This  simple  and  cer- 
tain rule  is  the  same  to  all  ranks ; it  is  the  sum  of  the 
second  table  of  the  law ; and  the  man  who  does  not  act 
under  its  influence,  shows  too  plainly  that  he  has  never 
been  changed  by  the  renewing  of  his  mind.  For  the  Scrip- 
tures assure  us  that  every  man  is  by  nature  “ dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,”  Eph.  2:1;  but  when  he  becomes  a new 
man,  and  is  “created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,” 
the  dispositions  and  affections  of  his.  mind  are  changed ; and 
his  devout,  and  regular,  and  honest  conduct  are  the  most 
certain  evidences  which  we  can  have,  that  he  is  a Christian. 

Christianity  is  not  that  empty  and  notional  thing  which 
many  take  it  to  be.  It  is  not  a mere  name ; a Sabbath  cer- 
emony ; a compliance  with  the  customs  of  a country.  It 
changes  a man’s  character  and  conduct ; makes  him  con- 
tented, industrious,  and  useful,  like  this  honest  Waterman. 
And  if  it  does  not  this,  it  wants  the  signature  of  heaven ; 
and  the  man  who  professes  it,  while  he  maintains  not  a 
conversation  becoming  the  Gospel,  is  only  deceiving  his 
own  soul. 


NARRATIVE  VII. 


JAMES  COVEY. 


PRATT  relates  an  affecting 
anecdote  of  a sailor  on  board 
the  ship  Venerable,  in  the  ac- 
tion off  Camperdown.  He  re- 
ceived the  account  from  Dr. 
Duncan,  who  assisted  in  bind- 
ing up  the  wounds  and  ampu- 
tating the  limbs  of  the  unfor- 
tunate sufferers.  A mariner, 
says  the  doctor,  of  the  name 
of  Covey,  was  brought  down  to 
the  surgery,  deprived  of  both  his  legs ; and  it  was  necessary, 
some  hours  after,  to  amputate  still  higher.  “ I suppose,”  said 
Covey,  with  an  oath,  “ these  scissors  will  finish  the  business  of 
the  ball,  master  mate.”  “Indeed,  my  brave  fellow,”  cried 
the  surgeon,  “ there  is  some  fear  of  it.”  “ W ell,  never  mind,” 
said  Covey,  “ I have  lost  my  legs,  and  mayhap  lose  my  life ; 
but  we  have  beat  the  Dutch,  so  I’ll  e’en  have  another  cheer 
for  it : Huzza,  Huzza  !” 
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Covey  was  a good  seaman,  and  noticed  among  his  ship- 
mates for  his  intrepidity ; but  he  was  preeminent  in  sin. 
About  a fortnight  before  the  action,  he  was  alarmed  by  a 
dream  which  made  him  tremble.  The  thoughts  of  his  sins, 
of  God,  and  of  death,  harassed  his  mind,  and  filled  him  with 
gloomy  forebodings  of  what  awaited  him  in  this  world  and 
the  next,  till  the  sight  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  the  conver- 
sation of  the  men  with  each  other  concerning  the  heroic 
achievements  they  should  perform,  dispelled  the  gloomy 
subject. 

As  the  two  fleets  were  coming  into  action,  the  noble 
Admiral,  to  save  the  lives  of  his  men,  ordered  them  to  lie 
flat  on  the  deck,  till,  being  nearer  the  enemy,  their  firing 
might  do  more  execution.  Covey,  having  lost  all  the  im- 
pressions of  his  former  reflections,  heaped,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, the  most  dreadful  imprecations  on  the  eyes,  and  limbs, 
and  souls,  of  what  he  called  his  cowardly  shipmates,  for 
lying  down.  He  refused  to  obey  the  order,  till^  fearing  the 
authority  of  an  officer  not  far  from  him,  he  in  part  complied, 
by  leaning  over  a cask  which  stood  near,  till  the  word  of 
command  was  given  to  fire.  At  the  moment  of  rising,  a 
bar-shot  carried  away  one  of  his  legs  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  other ; but  so  instantaneous  was  the  stroke,  that, 
though  he  was  sensible  of  a jar  in  his  limbs,  he  knew  not 
that  he  had  lost  a leg  till  his  stump  came  to  the  deck,  and 
he  fell.  His  legs  were  amputated ; and  he  was  soon  put 
into  Haslar  hospital,  from  which  he  at  length  came  out,  ca- 
pable of  walking  by  the  means  of  two  wooden  legs  and  two 
crutches ; but  his  spirits  were  sorely  dejected,  from  fearing 
that,  as  his  sins  had  brought  upon  him  the  judgments  of  God 
in  the  loss  of  his  limbs,  they  would  bring  it  upon  him  in  the 
loss  of  his  reason  and  the  loss  of  his  soul. 

Having  heard  of  Orange-street  Chapel,  Portsea,  he 
came  on  the  first  Sabbath  evening  after  his  leaving  the 
hospital.  The  text  that  evening  was,  “ And  they  come  to 
Jesus,  and  see  him  that  was  possessed  with  the  devil,  and 
had  the  legion,  sitting,  and  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind.” 
Mark  5 : 15.  The  minister  represented  this  demoniac  as  a 
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fit  emblem  of  sinners  in  general,  especially  of  those  who 
live  without  rule  and  order,  drunkards,  blasphemers,  and 
injurious  to  themselves  and  others;  and  his  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind,  as  an  engaging 
representation  of  the  sinner  converted  to  God  by  the  Gospel, 
made  sensible  of  the  evil  of  sin,  the  value  of  his  soul,  and 
the  necessity  of  salvation  through  a crucified  Redeemer ; 
enjoying  peace  of  mind,  having  fellowship  with  Christ  and 
his  people,  submitting  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
receiving  instructions  from  Christ,  the  friend  of  sinners. 
Covey  listened  with  attention  and  surprise ; wondered  how 
the  minister  should  know  him  among  so  many  hundred  peo- 
ple ; or  who  could  have  told  him  his  character  and  state  of 
mind.  His  astonishment  was  still  more  increased,  when  he 
found  him  describe,  as  he  thought,  the  whole  of  his  life,  and 
even  his  secret  sins.  He  could  not  account  for  it,  why  a 
minister  should  make  a sermon  all  about  him,  a pooi;,  wood- 
en-legged sailor.  His  sins  being  brought  afresh  to  his  mind, 
filled  him  with  horrors  tenfold  more  gloomy  than  before. 
Despair  for  some  minutes  took  a firm  hold  on  his  spirits ; and 
he  thought  he  was  now  going  out  of  his  mind,  should  die, 
and  be  lost ; till  the  minister  declared  Jesus  Christ  was  as 
willing  to  save  the  vilest  of  sinners,  as  he  was  to  relieve  this 
poor  creature  possessed  of  the  devil ; and  that  a man  was 
restored  to  his  right  mind,  when  he  believed  in  him.  He 
now  began  to  think  he  had  been  out  of  his  mind  all  his  life, 
and  that  to  love  and  serve  Jesus  Christ  would  be  a restora- 
tion to  his  right  senses  again.  While  hearing  of  the  aston- 
ishing love  of  Jesus  Christ  to  sinners,  hope  took  the  place  of 
despair,  and  joy  of  grief  and  horror  ! Those  eyes  which 
had  not  shed  a tear  when  he  lost  his  legs,  nor  when  the 
shattered  parts  of  his  limbs  were  amputated,  now  wept  in 
copious  streams  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  ! 

Some  weeks  after  this,  he  called  and  related  to  me  the 
whole  of  his  history  and  experience ; and,  something  more 
than  twelve  months  after,  he  was  received  a member  of  our 
church,  having  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  being  a genu- 
ine and  consistent  Christian. 
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A few  weeks  since,  hearing  he  was  ill,  I went  to  visit 
him.  When  I entered  his  room,  he  said,  “Come  in,  thou 
man  of  God  ! I have  been  longing  to  see  you  and  tell  you 
the  happy  state  of  my  mind.  I believe  I shall  soon  die  ; but 
death  has  now  no  terrors  in  it.  The  sting  of  death  is  sin, 
but  thanks  be  to  God,  he  has  given  me  victory  through  Jesus 
Christ.  O,  what  has  Jesus  done  for  me,  one  of  the  vilest 
sinners  of  the  human  race  !”  A little  before  he  died,  when 
he  thought  himself  within  a few  hours  of  dissolution,  he  said, 
“ I have  often  thought  it  was  a hard  thing  to  die,  but  now  I 
find  it  a very  easy  thing  to  die.  The  presence  of  Christ 
makes  it  easy.  The  joy  I feel  from  a sense  of  the  love  of 
God  to  sinners,  from  the  thought  of  being  with  the  Saviour, 
of  being  free  from  a sinful  heart,  and  enjoying  the  presence 
of  God  for  ever,  is  more  than  I can  express ! O,  how  dif- 
ferent my  thoughts  of  God,  and  of  myself,  and  of  another 
world,  from  what  they  were  when  I lost  my  limbs  on  board 
the  Venerable  ! It  was  a precious  loss  to  me  ! If  I had  not 
lost  my  legs,  I should  perhaps  have  lost  my  soul  !” 

With  elevated  and  clasped  hands,  and  with  eyes  glisten- 
ing with  earnestness  through  the  tears  which  flowed  down 
his  face,  he  said,  “ O,  my  dear  minister,  I pray  you,  when 
I am  dead,  to  preach  a funeral  sermon  for  a poor  sailor  ; and 
tell  others,  especially  sailors,  who  are  as  ignorant  and  wicked 
as  I was,  that  since  poor  blaspheming  Covey  found  mercy 
with  God,  through  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  none  that  seek 
it  need  to  despair ! You  know  better  than  I do  what  to  say 
to  them  ! But,  O be  in  earnest  with  them  ; and  may  the 
Lord  grant  that  my  wicked  neighbors  and  fellow-sailors  may 
find  mercy,  as  well  as  Covey  !”  He  said  much  more  ; but 
his  last  words  were,  “ Hallelujah  ! Hallelujah !”  I wish  Dr. 
Duncan  and  Mr.  Pratt  had  witnessed  the  last  dying  hours 
of  this  once  ignorant  and  blasphemous  sinner ; they  would 
have  seen  what  a pleasing  change  was  effected  by  the  meek 
and  efficacious  grace  of  our  compassionate  Redeemer. 
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Early  in  the  spring  of  1847,  I was  called  to  visit  an 
aged  man  who  was  very  sick.  Some  time  previous,  having 
heard  of  his  illness,  I had  offered  to  visit  him,  hut  was  ad- 
vised to  wait  until  his  own  consent  should  be  procured  ; for 
he  had  declined  any  conversation  relative  to  his  eternal  pros- 
pects. Two  or  three  weeks  elapsed,  when  at  his  own  desire 
1 went  to  see  him  at  the  house  of  his  son,  with  whom  he 
resided. 

Before  entering  the  sick  room,  a worthy  female  friend, 

who  was  the  first-fruits  of  my  ministry  in , after  she  had 

attained  the  age  of  seventy-three , took  me  aside,  and  thus 
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advised  me  : The  life  of  Mr.  B has  been  spent  in  dis- 

sipation and  ungodliness.  For  many  years  he  has  never  been 
inside  of  a church.  He  has  spent  his  Sabbaths  in  ordinary 
employments.  He  has  been  unwilling  to  hear  any  thing  of 
religion,  and  especially  of  death.  Yet  he  cannot  live  long. 
His  disease  is  violent.  But  he  has  said  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  see  you.  I don’t  know  how  he  will  receive  you. 
Perhaps  he  will  listen ; but  his  son  says  he  is  afraid  that  he 
will  only  insult  you  if  you  should  speak  with  him.”  With 
these  precautions  she  ushered  me  into  the  room  of  the  sick 
man. 

It  was  with  an  agitation  and  perplexity,  only  overpow- 
ered by  a sense  of  duty  and  the  promises  of  a faithful  God, 
and  after  breathing  a silent  prayer  for  “ grace  to  help  in  this 
time  of  need,”  that  the  writer  entered  that  chamber. 

Mr.  B was  sitting  on  the,  side  of  a low  bedstead, 

apparently  in  great  pain,  and  in  his  haggard  countenance 
were  visible  the  marks  of  disease  and  death,  and  a sunken, 
troubled  spirit.  His  age  was  sixty-three.  His  disease  dropsy 
in  the  chest.  He  received  me  with  apparent  indifference, 
scarcely  raising  his  eyes  from  the  floor.  I spoke  to  him  as 
kindly  as  possible,  inquiring  about  his  disease,  and  offering 
him  a little  aid  in  changing  his  position. 

After  a long  pause,  he  looked  up  and  said,  in  a hurried 
tone,  “ So  you  are  a minister,  eh  ? How  long  have  you  been 
preaching  ?” 

I replied  kindly  to  his  inquiries ; and  after  a few  more 
similar  questions  and  answers,  stated  the  object  of  my  visit, 
when  he  replied, 

“ Sir,  the  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  lay  his  hand 
heavily  upon  me.” 

That  does  not  sound  like  infidelity,  thought  I,  and  it  en- 
couraged my  trembling  spirit.  He  had  now  opened  the  way, 
and  it  only  remained  for  me  to  follow  its  windings.  A hint 
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upon  the  unreasonableness  of  infidelity,  brought  him  out 
again. 

“ Oh,  sir,  I do  not  see  how  any  man  in  his  senses  can  be 
an  infidel.  Why,  that  setting  sun,  and  the  very  grass  of  the 
field,  prove  that  there  is  a God.” 

One  remark  led  on  to  another,  each  pressing  closer  upon 
his  own  situation  as  an  undone  sinner  hastening  to  the  judg- 
ment. He  conversed  freely,  and  0,  what  a joyful  surprise 
and  cause  of  thankfulness  it  was,  instead  of  meeting  the  ex- 
pected insult  and  hardened  infidelity,  to  find  that  old  man 
mourning  over  his  sins,  and  seeking  deliverance  from  im- 
pending wrath. 

These  were  some  of  his  expressions  : “ God  has  been  too 
lenient  with  me.  I have  lived  sixty-three  years  in  this  world, 
and  this  is  my  first  sickness.  My  life  has  been  a hard  one. 
Prosperity  has  hardened  my  heart.  Religion  has  been  neg- 
lected. Afflictions  might  have  had  a better  influence.  Now 
I am  soon  to  die.  But  0,  my  poor  soul,  my  poor  soul ; what 
shall  become  of  rt  ?” 

I pointed  him  to  “ the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,”  and  tried  to  explain  and  bring  the 
truth  home  to  his  heart.  He  assented  to  all  that  was  said ; 
but  for  him  there  seemed  no  refuge  nigh.  His  guilty  con- 
science gave  him  no  rest,  nor  peace. 

Before  leaving,  I engaged  in  prayer  at  his  bedside.  It 
was  a solemn  season,  and  he  too  appeared  to  feel  it  deeply. 
He  asked  me  to  come  to  see  him  soon  again,  and  I retired, 
having  learned  a new  lesson  in  pastoral  experience,  and  I 
trust,  with  an  humbled  and  thankful  heart,  that  had  just 
received  new  impulses  to  labor  in  the  Master’s  work.  Often 
when  we  fear  most,  God  is  most  gracious.  Heart  and  flesh 
may  fail,  but  his  word  endureth  for  ever ; and  I have  though* 
since  then,  that  I could  enter  more  fully  into  the  feelings  of 
Ananias  when  G od  sent  him  to  Saul  of  Tarsus.  The  thought 
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of  meeting  the  persecutor  quelled  even  his  spirit ; but,  “ be- 
hold, he  prayeth,”  gave  joy  and  boldness. 

At  the  next  interview  with  Mr.  B , he  appeared 

much  in  the  same  spiritual  state  as  before,  but  his  convic- 
tions seemed  deeper,  and  his  apprehensions  more  fearful. 
Yet  there  was  “ a glimmering  from  afar,”  that  was  full  of 
promise.  He  acknowledged  the  avenging  justice  of  God. 
He  only  wondered  that  God  had  not  crushed  him  like  a 
moth,  years  before.  But  the  mercy  of  God  through  Jesus 
appeared  to  him  infinite  and  adorable.  In  his  cross  was  his 
only  hope.  He  wanted  to  surrender  himself  to  Christ ; but 
doubts  and  fears  mingled  like  bitter  waters  in  his  cup.  There 
was  an  anxiety  to  be  saved.  He  saw  the  way  of  life  ; but 
he  must  enter  in  by  the  strait  gate. 

This  was  the  state  of  his  soul  for  some  time  longer.  I 
was  told  by  a member  of  the  family,  that  they  frequently 
heard  him  when  alone,  and  even  in  the  depth  of  night,  in 
tones  of  deepest  anguish  exclaiming,  “ Oh  my  poor  soul,  my 
poor  lost  soul and  then  they  heard  prayers  mingling  with 
his  groans,  prayers  for  mercy  and  the  salvation  bought  with 
blood. 

After  this  I visited  him  frequently  until  his  death.  His 
conversation,  always  interesting,  and  often  expressed  with 
grea  t force  and  beauty,  showed  him  deeply  read  in  the  secrets 
of  his  own  heart,  and  increasingly  desirous  of  a most  thor- 
ough and  decided  change  of  heart.  Fear  of  self-deception, 
a sign  of  spiritual  exercise  which  should  not  be  undervalued, 
was  a most  prominent  trait.  We  cannot  detail  these  con- 
versations, but  present  some  specimens  which  will  enable 
the  reader  to  form  a better  idea  of  Mr.  B ’s  exercises. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  whether  his  sins  of  omission 
or  of  actual  transgression  gave  him  most  concern,  he  replied 
with  emphasis,  “ My  sins  of  omission.” 

Surprised,  I said,  “ But  according  to  your  own  account 
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you  have  been  a very  great  sinner.  Your  actual  sins  have 
been  aggravated  and  enormous.” 

“ Oh  yes,  sir,”  said  he  ; “ but  then  I think,  if  I had  not 
omitted  my  duties,  I should  not  have  committed  those  sins.” 

Referring  one  day  to  the  darkness  of  his  prospects,  in 
connection  with  his  belief  of  the  gospel  way  of  salvation,  and 
his  willingness  to  accept  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  he  said, 
‘‘But  I want  proof — something  to  satisfy  me  that  I am 
redeemed.” 

“ What  kind  of  proof  do  you  want,  Mr.  B ?” 

“ Oh,  sir,  I want  something  tangible  ; or  if  I may  so  say, 
like  an  audible  voice  telling  me  that  I shall  die  happy — that 
my  salvation  is  sure.” 

I endeavored  to  correct  this  erroneous  impression  by 
pointing  him  to  other  and  better  evidences  of  a gracious 
state — to  his  often-professed  delight  and  comfort  in  prayer — 
to  answers  to  prayer  already  granted  him  in  his  deeper  con- 
victions of  sin,  his  greater  anxiety,  and  his  comfort  from 
God’s  word.  The  progressive  nature  of  grace  in  the  heart 
was  also  adverted  to.  On  this  latter  point,  the  following 
illustration  fixed  his  attention,  and  tended  to  change  his 
views. 

“ How,  Mr.  B , did  you  learn  to  read?  Was  it  not 

by  slow  degrees  ; first  the  alphabet,  then  joining  letters  and 
syllables  and  words  ? and  even  then  it  was  only  by  con- 
stant practice  that  you  at  last  could  read  correctly  and  rap- 
idly. So  now  you  are  learning  only  the  A B C of  religion. 
You  are  a child  in  God’s  school,  and  you  cannot  expect 
immediately  to 

‘read  your  title  clear 
To  mansions  in  the  skies.’  ” 

And  again,  “God  will  give  grace  according  to  his  chil- 
dren’s need.  He  can  give  you  dying  grace  in  the  dying 
hour  • and  while  suffering  affliction,  give  you  grace  to  endure 
4* 
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that.  But  it  seems  to  me,  as  if  you  are  impatient  to  shout 
victory  before  the  battle  is  won.” 

On  another  occasion,  when  asked,  “ Do  you  read  your 
Bible  constantly?”  he  looked  up  earnestly  and  said,  “My 
disease  prevents  me  from  reading.” 

“ But,  sir,  you  know  that  the  Bible  is  God’s  truth,  and 
the  only  directory  in  the  way  of  life.” 

“ That  is  true,  sir,”  was  the  striking  reply;  “but  I am 
building  on  what  I learned  from  my  mother  when  I was  a 
boy.  For  many  years  afterwards  I never  read  my  Bible ; 
hut  passages  that  I learned  then  and  had  forgotten,  are  com- 
ing back  to  me  as  if  I had  learned  them  yesterday.” 

Indeed,  his  acquaintance  with  Scripture  was  accurate 
and  large.  He  quoted  readily  and  with  force,  and  seemed 
to  derive  real  comfort  from  its  remembered  pages.  What  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  power  of  early  associations,  and 
of  the  importance  of  sowing  the  good  seed  in  the  bright 
morning  of  childhood.  Who  can  estimate  the  power  of  a 
mother’s  teachings,  even  after  her  flesh  has  long  rested  in  the 
tomb  ? Look  at  this  example,  where  a man,  after  more  than 
half  a century  of  sin,  and  on  his  dying  bed,  found  sweet  con- 
solation for  his  aching  heart  in  the  unforgotten  tones  and 
instructions  of  a mother’s  early  love.  Perhaps  this  may 
encourage  to  greater  parental  faithfulness,  and  even  bring 
some  glimmering  consolation  to  many  a father  or  mother 
now  mourning  and  saddened  at  the  thoughts  of  some  way- 
ward, wandering,  prodigal  child. 

As  his  illness  increased,  Mr.  B ’s  views  brightened. 

His  hope  was  fastened  on  the  Redeemer’s  cross.  Earth  was 
given  up  without  regret,  and  heavenly  visions  cheered  the 
prospect. 

One  afternoon  I found  him  in  great  bodily  distress. 
“Oh,”  said  he,  “it  seems  as  if  I could  hardly  sutler  more. 
Sometimes  I feel  as  if  scalding  water  was  poured  upon  me, 
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and  my  bones  are  almost  out  of  joint  with  pain.  Oh,  death 
would  be  a loving-kindness  to  me — death  would  be  a lov- 
ing-kindness. Yet  what  is  all  this  tQ  what  my  Saviour 
endured  for  me  ? I deserve  even  more  than  this." 

“ Do  you  feel  as  if  you  could  wait  patiently  till  the  end?” 
I asked. 

“ 0 yes,  sir,  I desire  to  be  perfectly  submissive  to  God’s 
will.  It  is  all  right  I know,  and  as  long  as  he  chooses  I am 
willing  to  suffer.” 

This  spirit  of  resignation  marked  all  his  latter  hours. 
There  was  one  view  respecting  the  Saviour,  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  him,  that  seemed  remarkable.  It  was  this. 
While  he  rested  all  his  hopes  upon  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
his  most  adoring  contemplations,  his  most  precious  views, 
were  drawn  from  his  intercession.  “When  I try  to  pray,” 
said  he,  “I  feel  ashamed  and  overwhelmed  ; but  when  I 
look  upward  and  see  my  blessed  Intercessor  standing  at  the 
throne,  then  I can  pray.”  Indeed,  this  was  the  name  by 
which  he  delighted  to  honor  his  Master — “ My  precious 
Intercessor .” 

We  only  ask  here,  Is  not  this  a part  of  the  mediatorial 
work  which  most  Christians  fail  duly  to  appreciate  ? Does 
it  form  a principal  source  of  our  holy  joy  and  comfort  ? And 
if  not,  why  should  it  longer  be  so  ? How,  indeed,  can  we 
grow  in  grace,  how  can  we  be  advancing  Christians  while 
forgetful  of  this  high  and  present  office- work  of  “our  great 
High-priest,  who  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us.” 

At  the  close  of  one  of  the  visits  mentioned  above,  an 
affecting  scene  occurred.  After  referring  to  his  great  bodily 
sufferings,  and  the  welcome  with  which  he  would  meet 
death,  I engaged  in  prayer  with  him  as  usual.  He  was 
deeply  affected,  and  immediately  upon  my  closing,  he  began 
to  pray  himself.  Such  a prayer  never  fell  upon  my  ears, 
[t  was  laying  hold  of  the  everlasting  throne  ; and  he  poured 
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out  his  whole  soul  there,  as  if  none  but  God  could  hear. 
Every  person  in  the  room  was  melted  to  tears.  It  was  as 
impressive  and  solemn  as  an  earthly  scene  can  be.  I thought 
that  I never  knew  what  real  wrestling  prayer  was  before 
this.  And  the  tones  of  that  voice,  deep,  though  feeble  and 
trembling,  and  uttering  such  petitions  as  you  might  suppose 
would  have  become  the  publican  or  the  penitent  thief,  can 
never  be  forgotten.  It  was  one  of  those  scenes  over  which 
angels  delight  to  hover,  and  rejoice. 

After  this,  we  met  but  once  or  twice.  The  sick  man’s 
powers  of  mind  and  body  sunk  rapidly.  For  an  hour  or  two 
before  his  death,  he  seemed  lethargic  and  exhausted.  The 
powers  of  expression  were  denied  him  at  the  last,  but  his 
previous  testimony  was  so  protracted,  and  full,  and  convinc- 
ing, that  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  end  was 
peace,  and  that  now  the  sufferer  is  at  rest. 

A death-bed  repentance  is  generally  to  be  suspected,  but 
there  are  exceptions,  when  souls  are  renewed  and  taken 
speedily  home  to  heaven — brands  plucked  from  the  burning, 
to  shine  as  jewels  in  our  great  Redeemer’s  crown. 

In  this  little  narrative,  the  writer  has  desired  to  tell  of  a 
monument  of  grace,  newly  erected  in  Zion  by  the  great 
Head  of  the  church.  It  is  presented  as  an  encouragement 
to  faithful  pastoral  duty,  even  when  fear  and  trembling 
seize  the  heart ; as  a fine  illustration  of  the  power  of  a 
mother’s  training  ; as  a rich  record  of  Christian  experience  ; 
and  as  a blessed  example  of  what  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  can  accomplish,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  chief 
of  sinners.  In  the  humble  hope  that  it  may  do  good  in  Zion, 
it  is  now  sent  forth  on  its  mission  to  the  reader’s  heart. 
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whose  volatile  rrlanners  ill  accorded  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
day  ; and  just  as  I was  passing  them  I heard  one  say,  “ In- 
deed I think  we  shall  do  wrong — my  conscience  condemns 
me — I must  return.”  “ There  can  be  no  harm,”  replied 
another,  “in  taking  an  excursion  on  the  water;  especially 
as  we  have  resolved  to  go  to  church  in  the  evening.”  “ I 
must  return,”  rejoined  a female  voice,  “ my  conscience  con- 
demns me.  What  will  father  say,  if  he  hear  of  it  ?”  By 
this  time  they  had  reached  the  river,  and  one  of  the  party 
was  busily  engaged  with  a waterman,  while  the  rest  stood 
in  close  debate  for  the  space  of  five  minutes,  when  they  all 
moved  forward  towards  the  water. 

I watched  them  going  down  the  stairs,  and  thought 
I perceived  an  air  of  peculiar  melancholy  in  the  counte- 
nance of  the  female  who  had  objected  to  the  excursion,  but 
whose  firmness  gave  way  to  the  ardor  of  importunity. 
Two  of  the  gentlemen  stepped  into  the  boat,  two  more 
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stood  at  the  water’s  edge,  and  the  females  were  handed 
in,  one  after  another ; but  still  I could  perceive  great  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  one  who  had  previously  objected  ; 
till,  at  length,  being  surrounded  by  all  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party,  she  yielded,  and  the  boat  was  pushed  off. 

It  was  a fine  morning,  though  rather  cold ; the  tide  was 
running  in  at  its  usual  rate ; many  were  gazing  on  them, 
like  myself,  when  a naval  officer,  standing  near  to  me,  called 
to  them  and  said,  “A  pleasant  voyage  to  you.”  One  of  the 
gentlemen  suddenly  arose  to  return  the  compliment ; but, 
from  some  cause  which  I could  not  perceive,  he  unfortunately 
fell  into  the  water.  This  disaster  threw  the  whole  party 
into  the  utmost  consternation ; and  each  one,  instead  of  re- 
taining his  seat,  rushed  to  the  side  of  the  boat  over  which 
their  companion  had  fallen,  which  upset  it,  and  all  were 
instantaneously  plunged  into  the  deep.  The  shriek  which 
the  multitude  of  spectators  gave,  when  they  beheld  this 
calamity,  exceeded  any  noise  I had  ever  heard ; several 
females  fainted  ; boats  immediately  put  off ; and  in  a few 
minutes  I had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  watermen  res- 
cuing one — and  another — and  another,  from  a premature 
grave.  Having  picked  up  all  that  they  could  find,  the  dif- 
ferent boats  rowed  to  shore,  where  some  medical  gentlemen 
were  in  waiting  ; but  when  the  party  met  together,  no  lan- 
guage can  describe  the  horror  which  was  depicted  on  every 
countenance,  when  they  found  that  two  were  still  missing. 
“ Where’s  my  sister  ?”  said  the  voice  which  had  said,  only 
a few  minutes  before,  “ There  can  be  no  harm  in  taking  an 
excursion  on  the  water ; especially  as  we  have  resolved  to 
go  to  church  in  the  evening.”  “ Where’s  my  Charles  ?” 
said  a female,  who  had  appeared  the  most  gay  and  spriglit- 
Jy  when  I first  saw  them. 

At  length,  two  boats,  which  had  gone  a considerable 
distance  up  the  river,  were  seen  returning  ; and,  on  being 
asked  if  they  had  picked  up  any,  they  replied,  “Yes,  two.” 
This  reply  electrified  the  whole  party ; they  embraced  each 
other  with  the  tenderest  emotions ; they  wept  for  joy,  and 
so  did  many  others  who  stood  around  them.  “ Here’s  a 
gentleman,”  said  the  waterman,  as  he  was  coming  up  to 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  “but  I believe  he’s  dead.”  “Where’s 
the  lady  ?”  said  her  brother,  “ is  she  safe  ?”  “ She  is  in 

the  other  boat,  sir !”  “Is  she  alive  ? Has  she  spoken ?” 
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“ No  sir,  she  has  not  spoken,  I believe.”  “ Is  she  dead  ? 
0 tell  me  !”  “ I fear  she  is,  sir.” 

The  bodies  were  immediately  removed  from  the  boats 
to  a house  in  the  vicinity,  and  every  effort  was  employed 
to  restore  animation ; and  some  faint  hopes  were  entertain- 
ed by  the  medical  gentlemen  that  they  should  succeed.  In 
the  space  of  little  more  than  ten  minutes  they  announced 
the  joyful  news  that  the  gentleman  began  to  breathe,  but 
they  made  no  allusion  to  the  lady.  Her  brother  sat  motion- 
less, absorbed  in  the  deepest  melancholy,  till  the  actual  de- 
cease of  his  sister  was  announced,  when  he  started  up,  and 
became  almost  frantic  with  grief ; and,  though  his  compan- 
ions tried  to  comfort  him,  yet  he  refused  to  hear  the  words 
of  consolation.  “ 0 my  sister ! my  sister ! would  to  God  I 
had  died  for  thee  !”  They  were  all  overwhelmed  in  trouble, 
and  knew  not  what  to  do.  “ Who  will  bear  the  heavy 
tidings  to  our  father  ?”  said  the  brother,  who  paced  back- 
wards and  forwards  the  room,  like  a maniac  broke  loose 
from  the  cell  of  misery — “ O,  who  will  bear  the  heavy 
tidings  to  our  father?”  He  paused — -a  deathlike  silence 
pervaded  the  whole  apartment : he  again  burst  forth,  in  the 
agonies  of  despair — “ I forced  her  to  go  against  the  dictates 
of  her  conscience— -I  am  her  murderer — I ought  to  have 
perished,  and  not  my  sister.  Who  will  bear  the  heavy 
tidings  to  our  father  ?”  “ I will,”  said  a gentleman  who 

had  been  unremitting  in  his  attention  to  the  sufferers.  “Do 
you  know  him,  sir?”  “Yes,  I know  him.”  “0,  how  can  I 
ever  appear  in  his  presence?  I enticed  the  best  of  children 
to  an  act  of  disobedience  which  has  destroyed  her  !” 

How  the  old  man  received  the  intelligence,  or  what 
moral  effect  resulted  from  the  disaster,  I never  heard  ; but 
it  may  furnish  me  with  a few  reflections,  which  I wish  to 
press  upon  the  attention  of  my  readers.  As  the  Sabbath 
is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  your  moral  im- 
provement and  felicity,  never  devote  its  sacred  hours  to 
the  recreations  of  pleasure.  He  who  has  commanded  you 
to  keep  it  holy,  will  not  suffer  you  to  profane  it  with  im- 
punity. He  may  not  bring  down  upon  you  the  awful  ex- 
pressions of  his  displeasure  while  you  are  in  the  act  of 
setting  at  open  defiance  his  authority ; but  there  is  a day 
approaching  when  you  must  stand  before  him.  And  can 
you  anticipate  the  solemnities  of  that  day,  while  going  on 
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in  a course  of  sin,  but  with  the  most  fearful  apprehensions  ? 
You  may,  like  many  others,  suppose  that  that  day  is  very 
far  off ; but  you  may  be  undeceived  by  a sudden  visitation 
of  Providence,  and  in  a moment  be  removed  from  amongst 
your  gay  companions  to  appear  in  his  presence.  If  you 
should,  with  what  terror-struck  amazement  will  you  look  on 
the  awful  scene  around  you  ! with  what  agonizing  despair 
will  you  listen  to  the  final  sentence — Depart ! 

Resist  the  first  temptation  to  evil,  or  your  ruin  may  be 
the  inevitable  consequence.  “ Indeed,  I think  we  shall  do 
wrong — my  conscience  condemns  me — I must  return,”  said 
the  unfortunate  female,  when  she  got  near  the  edge  of  the 
water ; but,  having  yielded  to  the  first  temptation,  she  was 
induced  to  overcome  all  her  scruples — and,  within  the  space 
of  half  an  hour  from  that  time  she  entered  the  eternal  world. 
Had  she  refused  when  her  brother  solicited  her  to  leave  her 
father’s  house,  she  had  still  lived  to  bless  and  comfort  him 
in  his  old  age ; but,  by  complying,  she  lost  her  strength  to 
withstand  temptation — and  then  her  life.  What  a warning  ! 

And  is  this  the  only  one  which  the  history  of  crime  has 
given  us  ? Alas,  no  1 Have  not  many,  who  have  ended  their 
days  on  the  gallows,  traced  up  their  ruin  to  their  profanation 
of  the  Sabbath  ? This  is  the  day  in  which  the  foul  spirits 
are  abroad,  enticing  the  young  and  the  thoughtless  to  evil ; 
and  if  you  wish  to  avoid  the  misery  and  degradation  in  which 
others  have  been  involved,  devote  its  sacred  hours  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  appointed.  Attend  some  place 
of  worship,  where  the  pure  evangelical  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  preached  with  pathos  and  with  power ; and  attend 
regularly.  He  who  regularly  attends  a place  of  worship — 
who  engages  with  reverence  in  its  devotional  exercises,  and 
receives  the  truth  which  is  preached,  under  a deep  convic- 
tion of  its  excellence  and  importance,  enjoys  a high  mental 
feast  on  the  Sabbath,  and  becomes  imperceptibly  fortified 
to  resist  the  fascinating  seductions  of  the  world ; while  he 
who  spends  the  consecrated  hours  in  the  society  of  the 
impure,  amidst  scenes  of  gayety  and  dissipation,  becomes 
an  easy  prey  to  the  worst  of  temptations — often  retires  to 
rest  reproaching  himself  for  his  folly  and  impiety ; and  is 
gradually  led  on,  from  one  crime  to  another,  till  “ iniquity 
proves  his  ruin.” 
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The  following  narrative  is  a simple  history  of  facts. 
It  was  related  to  the  writer  by  a mother  in  Israel,  whose 
veracity  is  entitled  to  the  most  entire  confidence.  The 
principal  actor  in  the  scene  was  a brother-in-law  of  hers, 
distinguished  for  his  piety  while  living,  but  now  with  God ; 
and  it  was  from  his  own  lips  that  she  had  all  the  particulars. 
If  I may  judge  from  its  effect  on  myself,  it  will  touch,  in  the 
heart  of  many  a reader,  a cord  which  will  vibrate  long  with 
tender  and  delightful  emotions. 

About  the  year  1797,  Deacon  M.  was  travelling  from  a 
town  on  the  eastern  border  of  Vermont  to  another  on  the 
western  side  of  the  same  state.  Passing  over  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  country  between  the  Connecticut  and 
Onion  rivers,  he  perceived  the  heavens  to  be  gathering 
blackness ; the  sound  of  distant  thunder  was  heard,  and  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain  was  seen  to  be  fast  approaching. 
The  traveller  was  then  in  a forest ; no  place  of  shelter  ap- 
peared, and  he  hastened  on  until  he  arrived  at  a small  cottage 
on  the  extreme  border  of  the  woods.  The  rain,  just  then 
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began  to  rush  down  with  power.  He  sprang  from  his 
horse,  pulled  off  his  saddle,  and  without  ceremony  darted 
into  the  house.  Surprised  to  see  no  family  but  a single 
ft  male  with  an  infant  child,  he  began  to  apologize  for  his 
sudden  appearance — hoped  she  would  not  be  alarmed,  but 
permit  him  to  tarry  till  the  rain  abated,  it  was  so  violent. 
The  woman  replied,  she  was  glad  that  any  one  had  hap- 
pened to  come  in,  for  she  was  always  much  terrified  by 
thunder.  “ But  why,  madam,”  said  he,  “should  you  be 
afraid  of  thunder  ? It  is  the  voice  of  God,  and  will  do  no 
harm  to  those  who  love  him,  and  commit  themselves  to  his 
care.”  After  conversing  awhile  with  her  on  this  topic,  he 
inquired  whether  she  had  any  neighbors  who  were  religious. 
She  told  him  she  had  neighbors  about  two  miles  off,  but 
whether  they  were  religious  she  knew  not ; only  she  had 
heard  that  some  man  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  there  to 
preach  once  in  a fortnight.  Her  husband  went  once,  but 
she  had  never  been  to  their  meetings.  In  regard  to  every 
thing  of  a religious  kind,  she  appeared  to  be  profoundly 
ignorant. 

The  rain  had  now  passed  over,  and  the  face  of  nature 
smiled.  The  pious  deacon,  about  to  depart,  expressed  to 
the  woman  his  thanks  for  her  hospitality,  and  his  earnest 
desire  for  the  salvation  of  her  soul.  He  earnestly  besought 
her  to  read  her  Bible  daily,  and  to  give  good  heed  to  it,  as 
to  “ a light  shining  in  a dark  place.”  She,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  confessed  that  she  had  no  Bible . They  had  never 
been  able  to  buy  one.  “ Could  you  read  one,  if  you  had 
it?”  “Yes,  sir,  and  would  be  glad  to  do  so.”  “Poor 
woman,”  said  he,  “I  do  heartily  pity  you — farewell.” 

He  took  his  saddle,  went  to  his  horse,  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  pursue  his  journey.  But  he  reflected  : “ This  woman 
is  in  perishing  need  of  a Bible.  Oh,  that  I had  one  to  give 
her ! But  I have  not.  As  for  money  to  buy  one,  I have 
none  to  spare — I have  no  more  than  will  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  my  expenses  home.  I must  go — but  if  I leave 
this  woman  without  the  means  to  procure  the  word  of  God, 
she  may  perhaps  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge.  What  shall 
I do?”  A voice  whispered,  “He  that  hath  pity  on  the 
poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord.  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters, 
for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.”  His  heart  respond- 
ed, “I  will  trust  the  Lord.”  He  took  a dollar  from  his 
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purse,  went  back,  and  desired  the  woman  to  take  it,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  procure  for  herself  a Bible.  She  promised 
to  do  so,  saying  that  she  knew  where  one  could  be  obtained. 

He  again  took  his  leave,  and  set  off.  As  there  were 
then  but  few  taverns  on  the  road,  he  asked  for  lodging  at 
the  private  house  against  which  he  found  himself  when 
night  overtook  him.  He  had  yet  a few  pieces  of  change  in 
his  pocket;  but  as  a journey  of  two  more  days  was  before 
him,  he  purposed  to  make  his  supper  on  a cold  morsel  which 
he  happened  to  have  with  him.  But  when  the  family  came 
round  their  table  to  take  their  evening  repast,  the  master  of 
the  house  very  urgently  invited  the  stranger  to  join  with 
them — not  only  so,  but  to  crave  God’s  blessing  on  their 
meal.  He  now  began  to  feel  himself  among  friends,  and  at 
liberty  to  speak  freely  on  divine  things.  The  family  ap- 
peared gratified  in  listening  to  his  discourse  till  a late  hour : 
it  was  a season  of  refreshing  to  their  thirsty  souls.  In  the 
morning,  the  deacon  was  urged  to  tarry  till  breakfast,  but 
declined,  the  distance  he  had  to  travel  requiring  him  to  set 
off  early.  His  benefactor  would  take  no  compensation,  and 
he  departed,  giving  him  many  thanks.  He  travelled  on  till 
late  in  the  morning,  when,  finding  no  public-house,  he  stop- 
ped again  at  a private  one  for  refreshment.  While  waiting, 
he  lost  no  time  to  recommend  Christ,  and  him  crucified,  to 
the  family.  When  ready  to  depart,  he  offered  to  pay  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  who  had  waited  upon  him  very 
kindly,  for  his  repast  and  the  oats  for  his  horse ; but  she 
would  receive  nothing.  Thus  he  went  on,  calling  for  enter- 
tainment as  often  as  he  needed  it,  and  recommending  relig- 
ion wherever  he  called ; and  always  offering,  as  another 
traveller  would  do,  to  pay  his  expenses ; but  no  one  would 
accept  his  money,  although  it  was  not  known  but  he  had  a 
good  supply,  for  he  told  them  not,  and  his  appearance  was 
not  mean : at  home,  he  was  a man  of  wealth.  What,  thought 
he,  does  this  mean?  I was  never  treated  in  this  manner  on 
a journey  before.  The  dollar  given  to  the  destitute  woman 
recurred  to  his  mind ; and  conscience  replied,  I have  been 
well  paid.  It  is,  indeed,  safe  lending  to  the  Lord.  On  the 
second  day  after  he  left  the  cottage  in  the  wilderness,  he 
arrived  safely  at  home;  and  still  had  money  for  the  poor, 
having  been  at  no  cost  whatever. 

About  one  year  and  a half  after  this,  a stranger  called 
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at  the  house  of  Deacon  M.  for  some  refreshment.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation,  he  observed  that  he  lived,  when 
at  home,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  near  Connecti- 
cut river.  The  deacon  inquired  for  some  gentlemen  there 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  was  pleased  to  find  that 
the  stranger  knew  them  well.  He  then  asked  whether  the 
people  in  that  vicinity  paid  much  attention  to  religion.  The 
traveller  replied,  “Not  much;  but  in  a town  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  back  from  the  river,  where  I am  acquainted, 
there  has  been  a powerful  revival  of  religion.  The  com- 
mencement of  it  was  very  extraordinary.  The  first  person 
that  was  awakened  and  brought  to  repentance,  was  a poor 
woman  who  lived  in  a very  retired  place.  At  the  time  of 
her  baptism,  she  related  that,  some  time  before,  a stranger 
was  driven  into  her  house  by  a thunder-storm,  and  talked 
to  her  so  seriously,  that  she  began,  while  listening  to  his 
discourse,  to  feel  concerned  about  her  soul.  The  man,  she 
said,  was  much  affected  when  he  found  that  she  had  no  Bi- 
ble ; and  after  he  had  left  the  house  to  go  on  his  journey, 
returned  again,  and  gave  her  a dollar  to  buy  one ; and 
charged  her  to  get  it  soon,  and  read  it  diligently.  She  did 
so ; and  it  had  been  the  means,  as  she  believed,  of  bringing 
her  from  darkness  into  light — from  a state  of  stupidity  and 
sin,  to  delight  in  the  truth  and  ways  of  God.  The  name  of 
this  pious  man,  or  the  place  of  his  residence,  she  knew  not. 
But  she  believed  it  was  the  Lord  that  sent  him.  At  this 
relation,  and  the  great  change  which  was  so  obvious  in  the 
woman,  her  neighbors  wondered  much.  They  were  led  to 
meditate  on  the  goodness^  wisdom,  and  power  of  God,  dis- 
played in  this  singular  event  of  his  providence.  They  were 
led  to  think  of  the  importance  of  themselves  attending  more 
to  their  Bibles,  and  were  finally  awakened  to  a deep  concern 
for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  As  many  as  thirty  or  forty 
are  already  hopefully  converted,  and  rejoicing  in  God  their 
Saviour.” 

The  deacon,  who  had  listened  to  this  artless  relation 
with  a heart  swelling  more  and  more  with  wonder,  grati- 
tude, and  joy,  could  refrain  no  longer ; but,  with  hands  and 
eyes  upraised  to  heaven,  exclaimed,  “My  God,  thou  hast 

TA1D  ME  AGAIN  !” 
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There  are  some  passages  in  the  life  of  an  individual  of  my 
acquaintance  so  interesting  and  striking,  that  they  ought  not 
to  he  withheld  from  the  public  eye.  They  deserve  the  name 
of  confessions , and  I know  no  more  suitable  channel  for  their 
conveyance  than  the  pages  of  a tract  George  Lovell — for 
by  that  name  I will  introduce  to  my  readers  the  true  history 
of  the  subject  of  this  narrative — was  the  child  of  a pious 
mother  and  a moral  father.  His  father  was  once  inclined 
to  Universalist  or  Unitarian  sentiments,  but  the  serene  and 
steadfast  example  of  his  beloved  wife,  enforcing  the  Gospel 
truth  which  he  heard  every  Sabbath  from  the  pulpit,  wrought, 
under  God,  an  entire  change  in  his  speculative  sentiments. 
At  the  birth  of  George,  his  mother,  like  Hannah,  could  say, 

* For  this  child  I 'prayed .”  He  was  not  only  consecrated 
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to  God  in  fervent  and  believing  prayer,  but  by  a similar 
reach  of  faith  to  that  which  adorned  the  mother  of  Samuel, 
was  consecrated  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  “ I have  lent 
him  to  the  Lord.  As  long  as  he  liveth  he  shall  be  lent  to 
the  Lord”  Lent , that  is,  returned , according  to  the  literal 
translation.  Happy  mother — happy  mothers,  I may  say. 
How  many  are  now  rejoicing  with  their  sons  preeminent 
in  glory,  who  were  first  in  the  ranks  of  the  church  militant 
here.  I need  Only  mention,  as  representatives  of  the  brill- 
iant catalogue,  such  names  as  Timothy,  Augustine,  White- 
field,  Wesley,  Edwards,  Doddridge,  Dwight,  whose  infancy 
blossomed,  whose  youth  ripened  beneath  the  smiles  and 
tears  of  maternal  piety.  There  is  no  feature  in  the  pic- 
ture of  domestic  beauty  so  attractive  as  that  of  the  pious, 
anxious  mother,  watching  the  expanding  mind  of  her  child, 
that  it  may  seize  the  preoccupying  influence  of  heavenly 
truth.  It  is  work  for  an  angel.  Each  lesson  is  a seal  for 
eternity.  Thus  was  George  instructed.  There  was  not  an 
individual  in  the  family  who  had  any  sympathy  with  the 
pious  toil  of  the  mother ; but  her  task  was  softened  and 
relieved  by  the  recollection  of  other  mothers  who  had 
gone  before  her,  and  by  the  anticipation  of  her  heavenly 
reward. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  a time  when  the  care  of  the 
child  naturally  transfers  itself  from  the  mother  to  the  father ; 
I mean  that  period  when  the  severer  studies  are  to  become 
objects  of  pursuit.  Mrs.  Lovell  had  done  her  part  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  in  the  faith  of  his  promises.  No  indica- 
tions of  piety,  however,  were  observed  in  her  son — nothing 
beyond  that  general  sobriety  which  is  the  result  of  careful 
moral  training.  This,  too,  was  occasionally  disturbed  by 
sallies  of  temper,  which  too  plainly  demonstrated  the  wick- 
edness that  is  “ bound  in  the  heart  of  a child.”  The  spirit 
of  disobedience  also  at  times  burst  through  the  frail  bar- 
riers of  education  and  example,  and  compelled  the  father 
to  exercise  the  stern  severity  of  the  rod. 
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When  George  had  reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  death  cast 
his  deepest  shadow  over  that  lovely  family,  by  removing 
her  that  was  its  light  and  its  ornament.  The  wife  and  the 
mother  were  no  more,  but  the  Christian,  the  saint,  lived 
with  God  in  heaven.  George  was  called  from  school  to 
witness  the  dying  struggles  of  his  beloved  mother,  whose 
triumphant  faith  bespoke  a spirit  “ quite  on  the  verge  of 
heaven.”  That  hour,  with  its  sad  accompaniments,  could 
never  be  effaced  from  his  recollection.  The  natural  heavens 
were  darkened  by  a rising  storm ; clouds  dense  and  black 
rolled  on  clouds ; peals  of  thunder  long  and  deep,  rather 
than  sudden  and  loud,  resounded  along  the  sky ; and  in  the 
midst  of  these  solemn  and  sublime  exhibitions  of  nature, 
the  soul  of  the  dying  Christian  took  its  flight  to  the  region 
of  everlasting  peace  and  repose.  It  seemed  like  death  and 
judgment  combined.  But  while  their  sombre  images  were 
presented  to  the  mind,  another  image,  even  that  of  the 
triumph  and  security  of  the  redeemed  soul,  served  to  gild 
the  scene  with  a bright  and  tender  ray,  and  to  diffuse  con- 
solation throughout  the  afflicted  family. 

A class  of  sensations  entirely  new  now  took  possession 
of  the  bosom  of  George.  He  felt  himself  motherless.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  knew  what  it  is  to  be  a mourner. 
Death  had  taken  companions  from  his  side,  but  never  be- 
fore had  laid  his  icy  hand  on  his  heart.  Every  fibre  of  that 
heart  shrunk  at  the  touch.  Can  it  be,  he  silently  asked 
himself,  that  I have  no  mother ; no  mother  to  love  me,  to 
guide  me,  to  pray  for  me  ? Reader,  have  you  ever  lost  a 
mother  ? If  you  have,  you  understand  me  when  I say  it  is 
then  that  the  man,  the  woman,  becomes  a child  again — not 
in  weakness,  not  in  the  evanescent  emotions  of  childish  age, 
but  in  affection,  in  passion,  in  principle,  in  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  filial  love.  Then,  every  remembered  act  of  disrespect,  of 
disobedience,  of  neglect,  pains  the  soul  with  more  than  child- 
like sorrow — a sorrow  scarcely  relieved  by  the  more  grate- 
ful recollection  of  kindness  rendered  and  duty  discharged. 
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The  seriousness  of  George  was  enhanced  by  ill  health 
He  imagined,  though  as  the  event  proved  without  founda- 
tion, that  the  fatal  germ  of  the  same  disorder  under  which 
his  mother  sunk  existed  within  him ; and  while  he  expected 
soon  perhaps  to  follow  her  to  eternity,  he  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  the  endless  separation  that  would  imbitter  that 
eternity  to  his  lost  soul.  Such  a prospect  as  this,  super- 
added  to  the  thought  of  an  early  death — of  earthly  hopes 
crushed  in  the  bud — -of  separation  from  loved  friends  and 
companions  here — of  the  utter  uselessness  which  the  event 
of  death  would  stamp  on  all  those  labored  acquisitions 
which  were  great  in  his  own  eyes — of  soon  leaving  all  in 
this  life  that  was  brilliant  in  promise — such  a prospect,  I 
say,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  hasten  the  decay,  if  not  the 
dissolution  of  a constitution  at  no  time  remarkable  for 
vigor. 

He  had  no  discernment  of  the  spiritual  beauty  and  con- 
solation of  those  words  which  were  among  the  last  on  the 
lips  of  his  expiring  mother,  and  which  were  engraven  on 
the  marble  of  her  tomb : “Yea,  though  I walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou 
art  with  me  ; thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me.”  He 
felt  like  a lonely  wanderer  amid  vast  and  comfortless  soli- 
tudes. When  he  saw  the  funeral  preparations,  when  the 
pastor  came  to  condole  with  the  bereaved  family,  when 
friends  came  to  mingle  their  sympathetic  tears,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  first  movement  was  made  by  the  bearers  to 
transfer  the  cold  and  coffined  remains  of  that  saint  from  the 
table  to  the  bier;  from  that  sweet  living  home  to  the  home 
of  the  dead,  how  did  the  sadness  of  his  heart  grow  deeper 
and  more  painful.  Then  the  deep-toned  toll  of  the  church- 
bell,  as  the  procession  began  to  move,  vibrated  on  his  heart 
with  a new  and  strange  effect.  The  hollow  sound  of  the 
loose  earth,  as  it  fell  upon  the  coffin — how  saddening ! And 
when  he  returned  home,  and  saw  his  disconsolate  father 
and  mourning  sisters,  all  in  their  sable  drapery,  all  the  sub- 
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jects  of  undissembled  grief,  lie  felt  that  with  this  eternity 
he  had  much  to  do. 

Religion,  he  now  thought,  was  the  most  desirable  thing 
on  earth ; the  absolutely  necessary  thing  for  heaven.  At 
times  he  prayed ; he  wept  alone ; he  confessed  on  his 
knees  his  sins  to  God.  No  earthly  ear  heard  one  of  his 
sighs  or  groans ; no  mind  suspected  that  t^ie  sadness  of  his 
countenance  was  any  thing  but  the  effect  of  natural  grief 
for  the  loss  of  a beloved  friend.  He  was  treated  accord- 
ingly. He  was  sympathized  with,  but  not  addressed  as  an 
anxious  sinner.  Nothing  was  done  by  his  pastor  to  draw 
out  an  expression  of  his  feelings.  He  preached  a solemn, 
beautiful,  and  eloquent  funeral  sermon,  which  justly  com- 
memorated the  exemplary  virtues  and  the  triumphant  faith 
of  the  pious  dead  ; but  he  gave  no  private  personal  warning 
to  the  impenitent  living.  And  this,  too,  at  a time  when 
the  hearts  of  eight  children  were,  like  the  softened  wax, 
susceptible  of  any  impression.  Kindness  and  tenderness 
were  among  the  qualities  of  this  excellent  man;  but  he 
could  not,  or  would  not,  administer  pointed  reproof  and 
warning.  He  was  to  be  commended  rather  for  his  pulpit- 
excellence  than  his  pastoral  faithfulness.  Yet  this  last  was 
what  George  stood  in  perishing  need  of.  He  told  me  it 
was  his  firm  belief,  that  if  he  had  been  faithfully  dealt  with 
at  that  crisis,  by  him  who  had  the  charge  of  his  soul,  or 
by  the  professed  people  of  God,  he  would,  by  his  blessing, 
have  yielded ; if  the  way  of  salvation  had  been  shown  to 
him,  he  would,  with  his  aid,  have  walked  in  it.  He  knew 
not  what  he  must  do.  He  scarcely  knew  the  nature  of  his 
own  feelings.  Time,  however,  seemed  as  nothing  to  him — ■ 
eternity  as  every  thing. 

When  the  first  effervescence  of  sorrow  had  in  a measure 
subsided,  George  resumed  his  studies  preparatory  to  Jiis 
entrance  into  college.  Possessing  an  active  mind  and  a 
keen  relish  for  the  dead  languages,  he  studied  night  and 
day  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  with  no  interruption  save  that 
Piet.  Nar.  5 
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the  image  of  his  departed  mother  would  often  cross  the 
page  on  which  his  mind  was  intent.  The  slightest  associa- 
tion would  call,  it  up  with  great  force  and  tenderness,  nor 
did  it  begin  to  fade  from  the  mental  eye,  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinued near  the  scene  of  her  death,  or  the  spot  of  her  burial. 
With  this  image  there  never  failed  to  be  connected  the  idea 
of  her  piety,  her  prayers,  her  heavenly  walk,  her  faithful 
instructions,  her  dying  admonitions.  But  against  the  con- 
centrated force  of  all  these,  the  enthusiasm  of  study  pre- 
vailed, and  my  friend  preferred  the  honors  of  scholarship 
to  the  blessings  of  Christianity.  How  often  has  he  won- 
dered that  the  Spirit  of  God  did  not  at  that  critical  period 
bid  him  a final,  a returnless  farewell ! How  often  has  such 
a crisis  sealed  up  for  ever  the  hopes  of  youth ! 

The  time  soon  arrived  when  he  was  to  leave  home,  and 
enter  the  walls  of  a college — a sphere  entirely  new — encir- 
cled with  temptations,  hot  merely  to  the  indulgence  of  intel- 
lectual ambition,  but  of  gay  companionship,  of — what  shall 
I call  it  ? — gregarious  indolence,  of  fun  and  folly,  of  many 
things  which  no  governmental  laws  can  restrain  or  reach; 
which  nothing  but  the  predominant  spirit  of  religion  can 
control.  Surrounded  as  he  was  by  thoughtless  young 
men,  courted  and  caressed  by  the  best  scholars,  proud  of 
his  own  capacities  of  attainment,  he  might  have  fallen  a 
victim  the  very  first  year  of  his  collegiate  life,  but  for  two 
things. 

The  first  was,  the  remembrance  of  his  sainted  mother. 
No  living  voi<5e  could  have  spoken  with  more  impressive 
effect  to  his  conscience,  than  did  the  silence  of  her  grave. 
She  had  taught  him  to  reverence  the  Sabbath  as  none  but 
God’s — as  the  keystone  of  all  civil  and  sacred  institutions — 
the  day  when  it  becomes  an  absolute  duty  to  turn  the  mind 
from  secular  to  ‘sacred  subjects.  Accordingly,  under  the 
influence  of  an  enlightened  natural  conscience,  he  regularly 
devoted  the  more  private  hours  of  the  Sabbath  to  books  of 
a strictly  spiritual  character.  He  had,  however,  a sufficient 
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amount  of  good  sense  not  to  mistake  good  acts  and  habits 
for  real  spirituality  of  mind.  At  the  same  time  he  might 
be  said  to  indulge  a kind  of  self-righteous  hope  that  he  was 
in  a fair  way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  second  circumstance  which  powerfully  restrained, 
and  even  highly  excited  him,  was  a religious  revival  which 
. commenced  during  the  last  term  of  his  first  year  in  college. 
He  had  contracted,  before  this  revival  commenced,  a fond- 
ness for  what  he  then  thought  the  innocent,  but  afterwards 
knew  to  be  the  pernicious  amusement  of  dancing.  Having 
once  tasted  the  gay  and  guilty*  pleasure,  his  love  for  it  be- 
came excessive.  Excessive  and  extravagant  it  might  well 
be  called,  since  he  was  willing  not  only  to  sacrifice  his  time, 
but  his  very  soul  for  it.  It  was  the  reluctance  to  give  up 
this  foolish,  but  fascinating  amusement,  that  barred  all  ac- 
cess to  permanent  serious  impressions ; and  George  has  told 
me  that  it  was  the  conviction  of  his  own  mind,  that  he 
should  have  embraced  religion  in  that  revival,  had  not  his 
passion  for  this  new-found  pleasure  absorbed  every  other 
consideration. 

He  that  has  witnessed  a revival  in  a college  knows  how 
peculiar  is  its  character.  The  intellectual  standing  of  its 
subjects,  their  local  contiguity,  the  solemn  regularity  of  the 
devotional  exercises,  the  fact  that  all  are  young  men,  the 
stillness  of  every  occurring  scene,  the  energy  of  religion 
working  through  the  social  principle,  which  exists  so  strong- 
ly in  classes,  and  in  the  tenants  of  the  same  room — all  these 
circumstances,  combined  with  the  certain  prospect  that  each 
one  of  these  anxious  youth  is  to  exert  an  influence  upon  so 

* Guilty , because  it  dissipates  the  time  and  the  mind,  opens  the 
door  to  licentious  imaginations,  wastes  money  that  might  be  bet- 
ter appropriated,  encourages  the  use  of  wine  and  strong  drink, 
banishes  serious  reflection,  promotes  levity,  folly,  and  useless 
conversation,  indisposes  to  prayer  and  reading  the  Bible,  incites 
infatuated  youth  to  ridicule  the  ministers  of  religion  and  pious 
Christians,  and  leads  on  the  soul  to  perdition. 
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many  immortal  minds,  serve  to  render  the  place  and  the 
occasion  awful  in  the  highest  degree. 

There  was  one  occasion  on  which  George  absolutely 
trembled  under  the  powerful  exhortation  of  a member  of 
the  Junior  class,  and  let  fall  such  expressions  as  inspired 
hope  among  the  Christian  students  that  he  was  the  subject 
of  serious  impressions  and  convictions.  But  these  feelings 
soon  departed.  There  was  but  one  member  of  college,  now 
a devoted  and  self-denying  missionary  in  a foreign  land, 
who  dared  to  visit  him  in  his  room,  and  address  him  indi- 
vidually on  the  subject  of  his  soul’s  salvation.  Would  it 
have  been  believed  that  the  opposition  of  a heart  so  trained 
as  was  George’s,  would  have  flashed  out  under  the  kindly 
warnings  of  such  a friend?  Yet  such  was  the  fact.  He 
hated  the  person  of  his  adviser.  And  what  was  this  but 
hatred  of  God  ? How  true,  that  “ the  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  God !”  He  outlived  his  convictions.  He  survived 
the  revival,  unaffected  by  its  renovating  power.  He  was  of 
course  prepared  to  relax  even  the  formal  strictness  which 
was  the  result  of  his  religious  education. 

In  the  second  year  at  college  he  made  a retrograde  step 
in  point  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  From  reading 
spiritual  books  he  passed  by  an  easy  transition,  which  sat- 
isfied his  conscience,  to  the  reading  of  the  more  serious  kind 
of  poetry,  such  as  Young’s  Night  Thoughts,  Milton’s  Para- 
dise Lost,  etc.  This  he  persuaded  himself  could  not  be 
wrong  on  the  Sabbath.  Without  entering  into  the  question 
of  the  moral  rectitude  of  reading  such  works  on  the  Sabbath, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  who  is  satisfied  with  mere 
works  of  taste,  however  solemn  the  drapery  which  envel- 
opes them,  must  be  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
third  year  found  him  ready  for  another  step,  to  read  Shak- 
speare,  Dryden,  etc.  By  the  fourth  year  he  could  coolly  sit 
down  to  the  reading  of  novels  and  plays  of  all  kinds.  Se- 
rious books  were  utterly  forgotten — literary  ambition  had 
full  possession  of  his  soul — the  memory  of  his  mother  ceased 
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to  exert  its  beneficent  power,  and  my  friend  was  about  to 
drift  away  upon  the  uncertain  sea  of  life,  when  the  star  of 
Bethlehem  arose. 

“ That  star  alone,  of  all  the  train, 

Can  fix  the  sinner’s  wandering  eye.” 

He  was  sitting  alone  in  his  room  on  the  Sabbath,  having 
indulged  himself  with  absence  from  church  for  the  purpose 
of  devouring  a favorite  novel,  when  his  mind  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  whole  current  of  his 
thoughts  instantaneously  diverted  from  their  earthly  chan- 
nel towards  the  awful  things  of  eternity.  He  was  alarmed, 
highly  excited,  distressingly  convicted.  He  thought  he  had 
received  a summons  to  the  bar  of  God.  He  expected  in  a 
few  moments  to  die.  He  paced  the  room  in  a frenzy  of 
despair.  He  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  and  with  the 
fearful  earnestness  and  energy  of  a dying  man,  pleaded  in 
piteous  accents  for  mercy.  He  seemed  to  tremble  on  the 
verge  of  life,  and  felt  all  the  horrors  of  dying  alone,  without 
comfort  and  without  hope.  When  the  tumult  of  his  feel- 
ings had  in  a measure  subsided,  his  reflections,  though  less 
confused,  were  keen  and  painful ; not  the  less  so,  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  constrained  in  his  own  bosom.  Pride, 
or  shame,  or  something  kindred  to  these,  compelled  him  to 
lock  up  the  distressing  secret,  while  the  strange  change  in 
his  appearance  was  attributed  by  his  friends,  to  bodily  sick- 
ness. The  very  mention  of  the  word  death  agitated  his 
soul  to  its  inmost  centre.  He  relinquished  his  studies,  and 
returned  home.  He  prayed  and  wept  night  and  day  in 
secret,  still  afraid  of  his  impending  doom,  and  afraid  to 
disclose  his  feelings  to  any  individual.  He  passed  his  min- 
ister without  daring  to  speak.  When  he  lay  down  to  sleep 
at  night,  he  expected  to  awake  in  hell ! At  length,  by  a 
mighty  effort,  he  called  a pious  sister  aside,  and  with  a burst 
of  tears,  which  mingled  with  her  own  at  the  recital,  he 
told  his  convictions.  She  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
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and  continued  to  weep  for  joy  at  such  intelligence.  The 
deceiver,  however,  was  busy  with  his  temptations.  Be- 
tween the  constraining  convictions  of  his  conscience,  and 
his  love  for  the  world,  there  was  a deadly  struggle.  Could 
he  give  up  all  for  Christ  ? As  if  resolved  to  let  tempta- 
tion try  its  worst  with  him,  he  stole  out  by  night,  under 
all  the  pressure  of  his  convictions,  and  took  his  way  to  a 
ballroom,  where  an  assemblage  of  his  well-known  compan- 
ions were  engaged  in  the  dance.  He  entered  the  room, 
brilliant  with  lights,  gay  with  music,  and  glittering  with 
the  attractions  of  beauty  and  fashion.  He  stood  and  gazed 
upon  the  scene.  He  was  welcomed  with  the  smiles  of  the 
young  and  the  beautiful.  “ Can  I give  this  up?”  he  in- 
wardly asked  himself.  It  was  a moment  b ? with  eternal 
consequences.  The  scales  were  equally  balanced  between 
heaven  and  hell.  One  decisive  act  would  probably  settle 
his  destiny  for  ever.  In  this  perilous  extremity,  mercy  pre- 
vailed in  the  very  face  of  rebellion.  “ I will  give  up  the 
world — I will  decide  for  God,”  he  thought  within  himself, 
and  turning  round,  he  rushed  out  of  the  chamber,  nor  ever 
again  turned  his  face  to  the  follies  and  amusements  of  the 
world. 

The  night  on  which  George  renounced  the  ballroom, 
with  its  splendid  and  attractive  amusements,  was  one  of 
thick  darkness  to  his  soul.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
expected  that  such  a renunciation  would  be  immediately 
followed  by  a surrender  of  his  heart  to  God,  if,  indeed,  it 
were  not  the  consequence  of  such  a surrender.  But  I have 
too  often  learned  in  my  intercourse  with  the  awakened,  that 
they  are  Willing  to  give  up,  sometimes  with  alacrity,  some- 
times with  reluctance,  one  thing  after  another,  if  they  may 
but  reserve  the  very  thing  which  first  of  all  God  requires — 
the  heart.  Revivals  of  religion  tear  away  many  things  from 
the  sinner,  while  he  still  refuses  the  supreme  love  of  his 
soul  to  the  great  object  on  which  it  should  be  bestowed.  I 
have  known  Universalists  give  up.  under  the  influence  of  a 
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revival,  their  fatal,  flattering  doctrine,  and  there  stop.  I 
have  known  Deists,  under  the  same  influence,  honor  the 
revelation  of  God,  without  submitting  their  souls  to  its 
power.  I have  known  the  drunkard  transformed  to  a sober 
and  temperate  citizen,  without  being  transformed  into  a liv- 
ing Christian.  I remember  to  have  seen  the  moral  man, 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  case,  compelled  by  the  “ force  of 
truth”  to  acknowledge  the  righteousness  of  Christ  as  the 
only  possible  ground  of  hope,  without  building  on  that 
glorious  basis.  I have  seen,  also,  the  gay  beauty,  to  whom 
the  charms  of  this  world’s  amusements  were  struck  dead 
by  this  holy  influence,  turn  from  them  in  disgust,  but  not 
to  lift  her  ravished  eye  to  the  glories  of  religion.  I rec- 
ognize in  these  facts  a most  powerful  demonstration  of 
the  collateral  good  effects  of  revivals  of  religion,  but  I rec- 
ognize also  that  melancholy  character — an  almost  Chris- 
tian. 

George  had  liked  to  have  been  an  almost  Christian. 
He  gave  up  his  amusements,  for  how  can  they  “ minister 
to  a mind  diseased?”  He  gave  up  his  irreligious  associ- 
ates ; his  studies ; his  ambition ; his  convivial  frolics ; his 
hopes  for  this  life  ; his  every  thing  but — the  heart.  Here 
was  the  struggle — the  bitter  agony.  He  saw  hell  before 
him  ; for  when  he  arrived  at  home  he  feared  to  walk  across 
the  floor,  lest  it  should  open  beneath  him  a passage  to  the 
abode  of  the  damned.  He  felt  that  “sting  of  death,” 
which  is  “ sin,”  beyond  all  the  acuteness  of  mortal  agony, 
for  it  was  sharpened  by  “ the  law.”  He  turned  to  look 
after  the  cross  of  Christ,  of  which  he  had  read,  but  saw 
nothing,  save  dense  and  threatening  clouds,  like  those 
which  enveloped  the  brow  of  Calvary  in  the  hour  of  the 
crucifixion. 

And  while  he  thus  groaned  beneath  the  load  of  his  dis- 
tress, what  think  you,  beloved  reader,  was  the  means — the 
simple  means  of  his  release  and  his  relief?  A letter — a 
plain,  humble  letter,  from  a Christian  minister.  This  kind 
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friend,  having  learned  from  his  sister  the  state  of  his  mind, 
immediately  sat  down  and  wrote  him  a clear,  plain,  and 
faithful  letter ; delineating  the  nature  of  genuine  conviction, 
describing  the  path  through  which  the  sinner  must  return 
to  God,  and  urging  him  without  a moment’s  delay  to  com- 
mit his  soul  to  Jesus  Christ.  He  read  it  with  eagerness ; 
his  heart  palpitated — -his  eyes  filled  with  tears — -he  dropped 
the  letter  on  the  floor,  sunk  on  his  knees,  and  poured  out 
his  soul  in  believing  prayer  to  God.  That  moment,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  “ a flash  of  glory  from  the  cross  struck 
athwart  my  soul — such  as,  while  memory  lasts,  I can  never 
forget.  It  filled  me  with  amazement  at  the  mercy  of  God. 
It  subdued  and  melted  me  into  a delicious  submission  to 
the  will  of  God  and  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  seem- 
ed a precious — precious  Saviour — all  my  salvation  and  all 
my  desire.” 

Such  was  his  account  of  the  memorable  scene.  The 
time — the  place — the  circumstances  of  the  event — the  event 
itself — seemed  in  his  narrative  like  a present,  livings  reality. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  with  which,  at  the 
distance  of  years,  he  related  the  circumstances  of  his  con- 
version. He  now  read  the  Bible  with  a new  and  strange 
delight.  Its  pages,  before  dark  and  uninteresting,  were 
now  full  of  light  and  love.  They  were  luminous  with  Je- 
sus. Not  that  new  light  was  in  them,  but  he  had  new  eyes 
to  discern  that  light.  He  loved  to  spend  much  time  in 
affectionate  prayer  to  God.  He  felt  a peculiar,  an  earnest 
regard  for  Christians.  He  longed  for  the  salvation  of  sin- 
ners. He  thought  and  believed  that  he  could  convince  all 
of  the  excellence  and  loveliness  of  Christ.  He  rose,  as 
opportunity  presented,  in  meetings,  and  exhorted  all  to  em- 
brace that  Saviour  in  whom  he  found  such  “joy  unspeak- 
able.” He  even  cast  a longing  eye  towards  the  sacred  desk, 
though  he  felt  himself  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from 
that  awe-inspiring  station. 

It  was  evident,  however,  to  his  friends,  that  God  in- 
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tended  to  make  use  of  him  for  his  glory.  And  now  with 
what  deep  emotion  did  he  and  they  remember  his  early 
consecration  by  his  sainted  mother  to  the  holy  ministry  of 
the  Gospel ! Truly,  in  his  case,  it  could  not  be  said  that 
“ praying  breath  was  spent  in  vain J*  His  venerable  grand- 
mother wept  for  joy  at  her  first  interview  with  her  favorite 
grandson,  after  his  return  to  God.  He  repaired  with  re- 
newed vigor  to  his  college  studies  and  exercises,  and  though 
there  was  a period  when  Satan  tempted  and  prevailed 
with  him  to  yield  to  an  unholy  declension,  the  faithful  re- 
proof of  a Christian  classmate  was  blessed  in  rousing  him 
from  his  sinful  dream.  Chastised  and  humbled  by  the 
affecting  remembrance  of  his  sins,  mortified  *to  the  very 
soul  that  he  should  so  soon  wander  from  his  kind  Saviour, 
and  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  commenced  an<ew  the  Chris- 
tian course,  and  gave  fresh  promise  of  piety  and  usefulness. 
He  graduated  with  the  full  honors  of  the  best  of  his  class, 
and  at  the  public  commencement  excited  the  highest  hopes 
among  his  friends  and  the  friends  of  religion.  His  father, 
indeed,  having  been  long  in  political  life,  and  a distinguished 
citizen  of  the  commonwealth  of , would  have  pre- 

ferred that  the  son  of  whom  he  was  so  proud  should  seek 
the  post  of  civil  honor  and  distinction ; but  with  character- 
istic wisdom,  and  a kind  policy,  shaped  in  a measure  per- 
haps by  a tender  regard  for  his  departed  wife,  he  declined 
interfering  with  the  inclinations  of  his  son,  or  counteracting 
the  advice  of  Christian  friends.  He  had  great  confidence 
in  his  abilities,  having  had  occasion  to  peruse  well-written 
compositions  of  George  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  at  which  age 
also  he  had  left  him  for  months  in  the  sole  charge  of  his 
business. 

In  a few  weeks  George,  having  previously  made  a pub- 
lic profession  of  religion,  entered  the  Theological  seminary 

at , with  a deep  and  awful  impression  of  the  sacred 

work  to  which  he  felt  himself  called  and  devoted.  He 
pursued  his  studies  with  diligence  and  ardor,  and  after 

5* 
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three  years  entered,  with  great  zeal  and  delight,  into  the 
work  of  preaching  the  Gospel. 

He  was  in  due  time  ordained  to  a pastoral  charge,  and 
I rejoice  to  be  able  to  say  that,  during  the  ten  years  of  his 
ministry  which  have  elapsed,  he  is  believed  to  have  been 
instrumental  of  the  conversion  of  about  one  thousand 
souls,  some  of  whom  are  themselves  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  some  also  have  been,  and  are  eminently  useful  as 
laymen.  Occupying  an  important  and  responsible  station 
in  the  church,  he  is  still  engaged  in  that  glorious  work  to 

WHICH  HE  WAS  CONSECRATED  AT  HIS  BIRTH  BY  HIS  MOTHER, 

and  called  in  the  fulness  of  time  by  the  faithful  covenant 
God  of  his  mother. 

Fathers,  mothers,  what  you  have  read  is  literal  fact, 
without  embellishment  or  exaggeration.  Can  you  say, 
“For  this  child  I prayed ?”  Look  at  that  bud  of  immor- 
tality, which  is  unfolding  itself  at  your  side.  Water  it 
with  your  tears.  Breathe  over  it  your  prayers*  Watch  it 
day  and  night.  Present  it  to  God.  Surrender  it  up,  not 
only  without  the  shadow  of  a mental  reservation,  but  with 
the  full  energy  of  faith ; and,  through  the  blessing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  it  shall  not  only  bloom  in  beauty  here,  but 
yield  the  fruits  of  everlasting  righteousness  hereafter. 


Of  George  Lovell’s  conviction  of  sin,  he  said  to  a friend, 
referring  to  the  anguish  of  his  mind  on  a Sabbath  in  his 
last  year  at  college,  “ I wish  you  may  never  be  obliged  to 
experience  the  horrors  of  a guilty  conscience  as  I did. 
What  material  fire,  though  it  should  blaze  with  sevenfold 
intensity,  could  ever  inflict  such  pains  as  I felt  that  day  ? 
I could  not  doubt  but  the  Saviour  meant  by  ‘ the  worm  that 
never  dieth,’  the  stings  of  an  ever-living  conscience ; nor 
that  he  knew  all  that  was,  or  was  to  be,  in  the  human 
heart.” 
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“ Can  you  specify  tlie  feelings  you  then  had,”  said  his 
friend,  “ and  which  you  think  were  conviction  of  sin  ?” 

“Can  I ever  forget  them,  you  should  rather  ask,  when 
they  rose  in  my  mind  with  such  appalling  minuteness  ? I 
will  state  them  in  order. 

1.  “ I clearly  saw  the  justice  of  God  in  sending  me — as 
I supposed  I was  going — to  hell.  I not  only  understood, 
but  felt  my  doom  to  be  just.  All  good  and  holy  beings 
seemed  to  approve  it. 

2.  “ I could  not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  me,  possess- 
ing the  character  I did,  ever  to  hold  any  communion  with 
God,  ever  to  look  upon  him  as  a pleasant  being,  or  to  take 
any  complacency  in  him.  To  banish  myself  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  his  presence  however  wretched  the  alternative, 
I felt  would  be  comparatively  desirable.  I felt  that,  although 
the  righteous  ‘hath  hope  in  his  death/  I must  justly  be 
* driven  away  in  my  wickedness.’ 

3.  “In  the  course  of  the  four  weeks’  solemn  reflections 
which  ensued,  agitated  as  it  often  was  with  the  most  gloomy 
forebodings,  I was  led  deeply  to  abhor  the  whole  tenor  of 
my  past  life.  Among  the  things  which  pained  me  were 
broken  resolutions,  violated  promises,  abused  mercies,  de- 
liberate delays,  disobedience  to  maternal  admonitions,  neg- 
lect of  the  Bible,  and,  in  general,  utter  forgetfulness  of  God, 
or  not  remembering  him  in  any  sense  which  could  be  ac- 
ceptable to  him. 

4.  “ My  heart  was  deeply  affected  with  my  ingratitude 
to  God.  This  sin  for  a time  seemed  to  absorb  others,  and 
I wept  and  prayed,  and  confessed  the  black  ingratitude  of 
my  life  to  so  good  and  kind  a being  as  God.  * Against 
thee,  thee  only  have  I sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy 
sight,  that  thou  mightest  be  justified  when  thou  speakest, 
and  be  clear  when  thou  judgest.’ 

5.  “ I felt  astonishment  that  any  sinner  could  for  a mo- 
ment remain  unconcerned,  when  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  he  had  not  made  his  peace  with  God. 
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6.  “I  was  convinced  that  I deserved  to  suffer  the  exe- 
cution of  the  full  penalty  of  the  law,  which  pronounces  its 
curse  upon  all  those  who  do  not  render  it  personal,  per- 
petual, and  perfect  obedience.  Gral.  3 : 10.  I felt  the  force 
of  the  truth,  ‘ the  law  is  our  schoolmaster,  to  bring  us  to 
Christ.’  I writhed  under  the  severity  of  its  rod.  I was 
sore  with  its  chastisement ; I felt  my  whole  head  sick — yes, 
my  ‘ whole  heart  faint.’  When  this  commandment  came, 
sin  revived,  and  I was  ready  to  die.  Had  I been  willing 
at  once  to  die,  as  to  all  hopes  of  solid  comfort  and  genuine 
happiness,  except  in  the  abounding  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
I should  not  have  hesitated  about  renouncing  all  at  once. 
I should  not  have  lingered  around  any  of  the  scenes  of  my 
former  follies  and  iniquities,  and,  like  the  wife  of  Lot,  looked 
back  upon  my  darling  pleasures  in  Sodom,  while  the  mes- 
sengers of  mercy  were  hurrying  me  to  a place  of  refuge 
from  the  impending  storm.” 

In  turning  to  God  he  experienced,  1.  A peace  of  mind 
which  he  had  never  before  enjoyed.  2.  Joy  in  the  service 
of  God.  3.  A contempt  for  the  things  of  the  world.  4. 
Admiration  of  the  character  and  work  of  Christ.  5.  Fond- 
ness for  prayer.  6.  Longing  desires  for  the  salvation  of 
sinners.  7.  A sense  of  reliance  on  the  perfect  merits  and 
finished  righteousness  of  Christ. 

The  obstacles  which,  after  thirteen  years’  experience,  he 
has  found  most  powerful  to  resist  the  sanctification  of  the 
soul,  are,  1.  The  strong  influence  of  remaining  sin.  2. 
Failure  in  the  regular  discharge  of  the  duties  of  secret  de- 
votion. 3.  The  company  and  conversation  of  lukewarm 
professors,  or  of  friends  who  are  indifferent  to  religion.  4. 
Neglect  of  self-examination.  5.  Superficial  reading  of  the 
Bible.  6.  Want  of  habitual  contemplation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  God. 


NARRATIVE  XII. 


“I  AM  AN  INFIDEL  !” 


Henry,  the  subject  of  the  following  strictly  authentic 
narrative,  possessed  from  childhood  an  active  and  enterpris- 
ing mind.  In  his  early  youth  he  perceived  that  the  self-de- 
nying precepts  of  the  Gospel  forbade  his  pursuing  that  course 
which  had  been  marked  out  for  him  by  an  unchastened  am- 
bition. To  get  rid  of  this  embarrassment,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation  ; but  being  convinc- 
ed, upon  a careful  examination,  that  the  Bible  furnished  no 
support  to  his  new  religion,  he  rejected  the  unaccommodating 
book  as  a system  of  priestcraft,  and  adopted  the  sentiments 
of  David  Hume. 

Henry  was  of  an  amiable  temper ; and  though  he  had 
got  rid  of  the  restraints  imposed  by  a belief  in  revelation, 
and  wholly  neglected  the  institutions  of  Christianity,  he  still 
retained,  to  a considerable  extent,  that  outward  morality 
which  forms  one  of  the  distinct  folds  in  the  accustomed  dra- 
pery of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  1826  he  had  nearly  finished  his  preparation  for  the 
bar,  and  had  gone  to  reside  in  the  family  of  a pious  lady  in 
VOL.  VIII. 
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the  village  of , whose  husband  was  absent  from  home. 

Though  there  was  a powerful  revival  of  religion  in  that 
place,  Henry  had  kept  himself  aloof  from  what  he  consid- 
ered a foolish  and  needless  excitement.  On  the  6th  of  De- 
cember he  was  induced,  by  a sense  of  politeness,  to  accom- 
pany the  lady  with  whom  he  boarded  and  a female  friend 
of  hers,  residing  in  the  family,  to  an  evening  lecture.  He 
went  to  this  meeting,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged,  with 
a full  determination  of  keeping  his  mind  engrossed  with 
worldly  thoughts;  and  he  succeeded  so  well,  that,  on  his 
return  home,  he  had  no  distinct  recollection  of  what  had 
been  advanced  by  the  preacher. 

After  supper,  the  ladies  whom  he  had  accompanied  to 
the  house  of  God,  left  him  in  the  sitting-room,  and  retired 
to  a closet  in  a distant  part  of  the  house,  to  spend  a short 
season  in  prayer  for  the  salvation  of  their  careless  boarder. 
They  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  pleading  at  the  throne 
of  grace,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  a loud  cry  of  dis- 
tress from  the  sitting-room.  On  repairing  thither,  they  found 
the  family  Bible  open  upon  the  table,  and  the  late  thought- 
less Henry  standing  upon  his  feet,  with  strong  marks  of  dis- 
tress upon  his  countenance.  To  the  question,  What  is  the 
matter  ? he  answered,  “ I cannot  tell,  but  I entreat  you  to 
pray  for  me !”  This  answer  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips, 
when  his  heaving  bosom  gave  vent  to  its  accumulating  an- 
guish in  heart-rending  expressions  of  despair,  which  his  agi- 
tated frame  seemed  scarcely  capable  of  sustaining.  Henry 
now  saw  plainly  that  his  Universalism  and  infidelity  were 
alike  refuges  of  lies,  under  which  he  had  taken  shelter  to 
screen  himself  from  the  reproaches  of  a guilty  conscience, 
and  believed  that  God  was  driving  him  from  them  by  the 
power  of  his  Spirit,  not  for  the  sake  of  having  mercy,  but 
to  make  him  a monument  of  his  righteous  displeasure,  and 
hold  him  up  as  a warning  to  those  who  should  afterwards 
live  ungodly. 

About  twelve  o’clock  at  night  he  requested  that  some 
of  his  companions  might  be  sent  for,  that  they,  seeing  his 
anguish,  might  avoid  the  hopeless  abyss  into  which  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  have  fallen.  At  two  in  the  morning  the 
writer  was  called  from  his  bed  to  visit  him.  Upon  enter- 
ing the  apartment  I found  him  upon  his  knees,  not  indeed 
attempting  to  pray,  but  giving  vent  to  the  anguish  of  a 
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broken  spirit.  I inquired  of  him  about  the  state  of  his  mind, 
but  only  received  for  answer,  “ I am  an  Infidel — I have 
denied  the  only  Saviour , and  am  now  given  up  of  God  to  eat 
the  fruit  of  my  own  doings  !”  His  whole  soul  was  immersed 
in  agony,  while  the  shiverings  of  a strange  unearthly  horror, 
which  ran  through  his  manly  frame,  had  so  prostrated  his 
muscular  powers  that  he  was  unable  to  stand,  or  even  sit 
up  without  support.  After  giving  him  some  instruction 
from  the  word  of  God,  and  praying  for  him,  I left  him  under 
the  care  of  some  judicious  Christian  friends. 

The  next  day  was  a Thanksgiving  season  through  the 

state,  and  though  it  was  a season  of  great  gratitude  in , 

it  was  also  a season  of  deep  distress  with  many,  and  of  much 
agonizing  prayer  among  the  people  of  God.  In  the  even- 
ing there  was  a meeting  of  religious  inquiry,  to  which  the 
despairing  Henry,  by  the  assistance  of  two  friends,  repaired. 
Here  I again  endeavored  to  lead  him  to  the  Saviour  of  sin- 
ners ; but  to  every  overture  of  mercy  he  would  reply,  “ These 
provisions  were  once  for  me,  but  I have  rejected  them.  I have 
sinned  away  my  day  of  grace — I am  an  Infidel  !”  In  this 
state  of  mind  he  left  the  meeting,  and  continued  to  tremble 
under  “ a fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indigna- 
tion” from  the  presence  of  the  Almighty,  until  about  eleven 
o’clock  that  evening,  when  his  obdurate  heart  was  broken 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  the  heart-rending  groans 
of  the  convicted  infidel  were  exchanged  for  the  joyful  song 
of  the  believing  saint. 

Henry’s  transition  from  the  bitterness  of  a broken  spirit 
to  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  was  sudden  ; but  his  joy,  like 
the  light  which  is  shed  upon  the  path  of  the  just,  was  abid- 
ing, and  will,  we  have  reason  to  hope,  grow  stronger  and 
stronger  till  the  perfect  day. 

If  Henry’s  case  may  be  considered  a fair  specimen  of 
the  effects  of  infidelity  upon  a mind  enlightened  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  here,  where  there  is  still  room  for  repentance, 
what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  infidel  when  eternity  shall 
disclose  all  its  awful  realities  to  his  view  ? 

The  freethinker  often  seems  to  consider  his  scepticism  as 
a justification  for  all  that  he  does  amiss.  As  he  resorts  to 
this  system  to  get  rid  of  the  strictness  of  the  Jaw  of  God, 
he  endeavors  to  avail  himself  of  the  license  given  him  by 
his  adopted  creed  to  quiet  his  conscience.  When  Christian 
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friends  would  have  him  attend  a preached  Gospel,  it  is  to 
him  a satisfactory  reply,  “ I am  an  Infidel  !”  When  en- 
treated to  break  off  from  some  immoral  habit,  his  reply  is, 
“ I am  an  Infidel  !”  And  when  we  would  set  before  him 
the  injury  he  is  doing  to  the  rising  generation  by  withdraw- 
ing our  youth  from  under  the  restraints  of  the  Gospel,  he 
meets  us  with  the  same  self- satisfying  justification,  and 
gravely  tells  us  that  he  is  “ an  Infidel  !”  But  what  if  his 
consoling  doctrine  should  not  prove  true  ? What  if  the  Bible, 
after  all,  should  be  the  word  of  God,  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
taught  Henry  to  believe  ? Will  his  having  rejected  the  way 
of  life  then  save  him  ? Infidelity  can  neither  deliver  from 
the  guilt  of  sin,  nor  from  the  penalty  of  a righteous  law. 
It  may,  indeed,  blind  the  eyes  for  a time,  and  enable  the 
sinner  to  walk  with  a firmer  step  in  the  downward  road. 
But  this  blindness  must  all  pass  away.  If  the  Spirit  of  God 
does  not  remove  it  in  this  world,  it  will  be  dispelled  by  the 
light  of  his  countenance  in  the  world  to  come. 

It  is  easy  for  men,  while  immersed  in  the  bustle  of  busi- 
ness, or  running  the  giddy  round  of  fashionable  amusements, 
or  listening  to  the  pleasant  song,  to  forget  God,  and  put  far 
off  the  evil  day.  It  is  easy  for  them,  while  sitting  at  a full 
board  and  joining  in  the  pleasantries  of  the  convivial  circle, 
to  silence  the  small  voice  of  conscience  by  the  recollection 
that  they  are  infidels.  But  the  bustle  of  business,  and  the 
giddy  round  of  fashionable  amusements,  must  be  laid  aside ; 
the  song  of  pleasure  must  pass  away ; the  full  board  and 
convivial  circle  must  depart.  Death’s  awful  bereavements 
must  break  up  the  dearest  relationships  of  life  : the  largest 
possessions  must  be  reduced  to  the  limits  of  the  narrow 
. house  ; and  even  the  repose  of  the  grave  must  be  broken  by 
the  noise  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  passing  away ! 

Then,  impenitent  sinner,  what  will  you  do  ? When  the 
clarion  of  the  Gospel  shall  be  exchanged  for  the  trumpet 
of  the  archangel,  and  the  sceptre  of  mercy  for  the  sword  of 
justice ; when  you  shall  stand  upon  a dissolving  world,  in 
the  presence  of  a righteous  God ; when  the  history  of  your 
life  shall  be  unfolded,  the  book  of  God’s  law  opened,  and 
the  offers  of  mercy  rolled  up  and  laid  aside,  will  you  be  able 
to  silence  the  reproaches  of  an  awakened  conscience,  or  still 
the  throbbings  of  an  aching  heart,  by  exclaiming,  “ I am  an 
Infidel?” 
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u From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia’s  grandeur  springs, 
That  makes  her  lov’d  at  home,  rever’d  abroad.” 

In  the  year  1805,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow- 

fever  in  New  York,  the  late  Mr.  B resided  a few  miles 

from  that  city. 

On  his  return  one  evening  to  the  domestic  circle,  which 
then  consisted  of  his  wife  and  four  children,  and  his  venera- 
ble mother-in-law,  the  late  Mrs. , he  said  to  Mrs.  B , 

“ My  dear,  I fear  I have  done  what  will  not  please  you.” 

Mrs.  B . “ What  is  that  ?” 

Mr.  B . “ I have  met  with  an  old  school-fellow  and 

countryman,  and  invited  him  to  stay  with  us  while  the  fever 
prevails.” 

Mrs.  B . “ And  why  should  I be  displeased  with 

that  ?” 
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Mr.  B . “ Because  I know  tliat  lie  and  you  will 

not  agree  in  politics” 

Mrs.  B . , “ 0,  if  that  be  all,  we  will  avoid  the 

subject.” 

Mr.  B . “ But  there  is  another  subject  on  which 

you  will  be  still  more  at  variance.  Mr.  M has  not 

only  imbibed  French  principles  in  politics,  but  also  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  He  is  an  infidel.” 

Mrs.  B— — . “That,  indeed,  is  bad.  How  shall  we 
please  him,  and  yet  observe  the  religious  duties  incumbent 
on  us  as  a Christian  family  ?” 

Mr.  B . “ My  dear,  we  must  not  omit  one  of  them, 

and  you  must  help  me.  When  the  hour  for  family  worship 
arrives,  you  will  call  the  family  together,  and  we  will  do  our 

duty  as  usual.  Mr.  M is  a gentleman,  and  however 

he  may  be  opposed  to  religion,  his  politeness  will,  at  least, 
prevent  him  from  ridiculing  it.” 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  M arrived,  and  a 

few  hours  were  spent  in  pleasant  conversation,  and  recol- 
lections of  the  “ land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood” — the 
scenes  of  early  life. 

At  the  hour  of  nine  Mrs.  B rung  the  bell  three 

times,  the  usual  signal  for  calling  the  family  together ; and 

turning  to  the  guest,  said,  “ Mr.  M , we  keep  up  the 

good  old  Scotch  custom  of  family  worship ; I hope  you 
have  no  objection  to  unite  with  us.” 

“Certainly  not,  madam,”  was  his  reply;  “ I hope  I 
may  not,  in  the  least,  interfere  with  your  domestic  arrange- 
ments.” 

The  family  assembled. 

With  serious  face, 

They  round  the  ingle#  form  a circle  wide  : 

The  sire  turns  o’er,  with  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  hall  Bible,  once  his  father’s  pride  ; 

Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 

He  walesf  a portion  with  judicious  care, 

And,  “ Let  us  worship  God,”  he  says,  with  solemn  air. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  with  simple  guise ; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim  : 

Perhaps  Dundee's  wild  warbling  measures  rise, 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs’ , worthy  of  the  name. 

* Fireside.  f Selects. 
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The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page  : 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme  ; 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  sh  d ; 

How  he,  who  bare  in  heaven  the  second  name, 

Had  not,  on  earth,  whereon  to  lay  his  head. 

Then  kneeling  down,  to  heaven’s  eternal  King 
The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays  : 

Hope  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing, 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days ; 

There,  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear ; 

Together  hymning  their  Creator’s  praise 
. In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear, 

While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere. 

Cotter’s  Saturday  Night. 

Mr.  M- knelt  with  the  family,  and  on  rising,  ob- 
served to  Mrs.  B that  he  had  not  bent  his  knee  in  the 

same  manner  for  ten  years.  This  led  to  serious  conversa- 
tion between  him  and  Mrs.  Graham,  which  was  continued  to 
a late  hour ; he,  of  course,  arguing  against  revealed  religion. 

Next  day,  and  every  day,  the  subject  was  renewed,  with 
much  pleasantry  and  politeness  on  his  part,  and  great  for- 
bearance on  the  part  of  those  whose  minds  the  Spirit  of 
God  had  enlightened.  Instead  of  saying,  “ Stand  by  thy- 
self, I am  holier  than  thou,”  they  often  said  to  each  other, 
“ Who  makefh  us  to  differ  ?”  and  united  in  private  prayer 
that  God  would  look  in  compassion  on  their  guest,  and 
bless  their  conversation  to  awaken  him  to  a sense  of  his  sin 
and  danger. 

One  day,  while  conversing  with  Mrs.  Graham,  he  re- 
marked, “ k have  travelled  through  many  countries,  and 
have  seen  many  families,  but  never,  till  now,  have  I wit- 
nessed such  perfect  happiness.” 

“Perhaps,  sir,”  said  the  aged  saint,  “you  never  were 
with  those  who  had  an  assured  hope  of  an  interest  in  Christ, 
and  that,  through  his  atonement,  ‘ all  things  shall  work  to- 
gether for  their  good,’  both  in  time  and  eternity.” 

“ No,  indeed  I have  not,  since  I left  the  parental  roof.” 

One  of  the  children,  a lovely  girl  about  two  years  old, 
was  his  particular  favorite,  and  he  often  walked  the  gar- 
den with  her  in  his  arms,  entertaining  her  with  Scottish 
melody. 
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When  the  fever  had  subsided,  Mr.  M returned  to 

W , where  he  resided,  to  arrange  his  business  previous 

to  going  to  the  West  Indies  to  visit  his  brothers,  with  a view 
to  procure  aid  towards  embarking  in  the  mercantile  line. 
In  the  mean  time  it  pleased  God  to  remove  by  death  the 
lovely  olive-plant  who  had  so  often  shared  in  his  attentions. 

On  his  return  to  New  York,  Mr.  B could  scarcely 

persuade  him  to  visit  the  family,  as  he  feared  that  Mrs. 

B ’s  sorrows,  on  seeing  him,  would  be  renewed.  He, 

however,  was  prevailed  on,  and  again  and  again  religion 
became  the  subject  of  conversation. 

As  Mr.  M had  recently  been  deprived  of  an  office 

under  government,  his  pecuniary  means  were  slender,  which 

caused  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B to  add  to  his  sea-stores  such 

comforts  as  in  those  days  were  not  furnished  to  ship  pas- 
sengers ; and  each  determined  to  add  provision  for  the  soul 

as  well  as  the  body.  Mrs.  B put  up  a small  pocket- 

Bible,  with  references  in  the  blank  leaf  to  appropriate  texts  ; 
Mrs.  Graham  added  “The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion 

in  the  Soul and  Mr.  B , “ The  Refuge,”  with  a long 

letter,  superscribed,  “ Not  to  be  opened  till  out  at  sea” 

Many  months  elapsed  before  the  family  heard  from  Mr. 

M , but  he  was  often  remembered  at  the  throne  of 

grace,  and  his  three  friends  derived  some  consolation  from 
the  recollection  that,  during  his  last  visit,  he  had  appeared 
more  serious,  and  had  courted  religious  conversation.  At 

length  Mr.  B received  a letter  from  Mr.  M , dated 

at  G , at  the  close  of  which  he  remarked  that  he  never 

expected  to  be  as  happy  as  they,  for  his  past  life  had  been 
spent  in  such  a way  as  to  deprive  him  of  all  hopes  of  ever 
enjoying  the  favor  of  God. 

But  we  will  let  Mr.  M tell  his  own  story.  Two 

years  after  that  period,  he  was  again  a visitor  in  that  parlor 
where,  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years,  he  bowed  the  knee. 
He  then  related  to  a dear  departed  Christian  friend  and 

Mrs.  B , the  way  in  which  the  Lord  had  led  him,  until 

he  found  “ peace  in  believing.”  His  account  was  substan- 
tially as  follows : 

“ There,”  said  he,  pointing  with  his  finger,  “ there,  on 
that  spot,  I bowed  the  knee  in  complaisance  to  man,  while 
my  heart  was  filled  with  enmity  against  God  ; and  0,  the 
long-suffering  and  compassion  of  that  God,  who  of  such  a 
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rebel  has  made  a child  of  grace.  The  moment  I found  my- 
self on  my  knees,  early  associations  crowded  on  my  mind ; 

I did  not  hear  a word  of  Mr.  B ’s  prayer,  for  I was 

immediately,  in  idea,  transported  back  to  similar  scenes  un- 
der my  father’s  roof. 

“ I arose  from  my  knees  as  if  waking  from  a dream ; 
and  from  that  hour  I have  found  myself  often  mentally  ask- 
ing the  question,  ‘ If  the  Bible,  after  all,  should  be  true, 
what  must  become  of  me  V 

“ When  it  pleased  God  to  remove  by  death  your  lovely 

R , I was  filled  with  anger.  ‘ Is  this  the  God  so  often 

extolled  for  his  mercy  and  justice?’  I said  with  myself; 
‘ does  he  thus  reward  those  who  faithfully  serve  him  V I 
felt  that  I could  have  torn  him  from  his  throne  ; and  when 
I visited  the  city  a few  weeks  after,  I feared  to  call  on  you, 
lest  the  presence  of  one  who  so  fondly  loved  your  darling, 

should  renew  your  grief ; but  Mr.  B insisted,  saying, 

‘ Go,  my  friend,  and  see  the  consolation  religion  affords  in 
time  of  trouble.’ 

“ Every  time  I visited  you,  and  conversed  with  Mrs. 
Graham,  I felt  that  there  must  be  some  source  from  which 
Christians  derive  happiness,  of  which  I was  ignorant.  I 
did  not  avoid  religious  conversation,  and  generally  left  your 
family  with  a painful  feeling  that  all  my  golden  expecta- 
tions of  happiness  connected  with  ‘ liberty  and  equality,’ 
and  man’s  perfectability,  must  soon  pass  away ; and  that  I 
must  yield  the  palm  of  discovery  to  those  whom  I had 
often  made  the  jest  of  revelry,  and  let  that  volume  which 
I had  considered  only  as  ‘ old  wives’  fables,’  take  the  place  of 
infidel  writers.  ‘ Miserable  comforters’  I had  found  them  all. 
Still,  however,  I felt  irresolute  as  to  my  future  conduct. 

“ When  at  sea,  I read  Mr.  B ’s  letter,  and  looked 

into  the  books  that  accompanied  it.  Every  word  I read 
condemned  me ; and  I saw  that  I was  a wretched,  guilty 
sinner,  at  the  mercy  of  an  offended  God.  But  to  become 
religious  would  mar  my  worldly  prospects.  I feared  ‘the 
world’s  dread  laugh,’  when  again  I should  meet  my  former 
associates.  I had  no  time  to  retrace  my  steps,  and  I there- 
fore continued  in  the  same  course.  I took  the  letter  and 
books,  and  pushing  them  out  of  sight  at  the  bottom  of  my 
trunk,  I determined  to  banish  all  thoughts  of  religion  from 
my  mind. 
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“ I succeeded  in  my  object  in  the  West  Indies,  and  re- 
turned to  W — t — , from  which  place  I wrote  to  Mr.  B , 

to  inform  him  of  my  plans.  Before  closing  my  letter,  I 
thought  * I must  add  something  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
to  please  those  good  people,  who  are  certainly  the*  kindest 
enthusiasts*  I ever  knew.’  r 

“ What  I .said  called  forth  another  letter  from  Mr. 

B . He  did  not  suspect  my  hypocrisy,  but  viewed  me 

as  one  convinced  of  sin,  and  anxious  to  know  what  I should 
‘ do  to  be  saved.’  He  advised  me  to  procure  Saurin’s  Ser- 
mons, and  read  that  ‘ On  the  Compassion  of  God.’  But  it 
was  far  from  my  intention  to  comply  with  his  request ; and 
only  that  part  of  his-letter  that  related  to  worldly  prospects 
was  attended  to.  I continued  to  associate  with  the  gay,  care- 
fully concealing  the  fearful  doubts  and  forebodings  which 
often  haunted  my  mind  while  partaking  in  their  revels. 

“ Shortly  after,  I made  one  of  a party  to  attend  a grand 
ball  at  A . We  dined  at  a tavern,  and  the  glass  circu- 

lated till  the  festive  scene  of  the  evening  commenced.  The 
exciting  influence  of  dancing,  added  to  that  of  wine,  caused 
me  to  fly  rather  than  dance,  and  by  some  means  to  me  un- 
accountable, I fell  and  broke  my  arm.  A young  physician, 
one  of  the  party,  set  it ; and  while  the  gay  revellers  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  I was  carried  to  the  upper  story  of 
the  building,  where  I passed  a sleepless  night,  under  the 
excitement  of  fever,  aggravated  by  an  alarmed  and  awaken- 
ed conscience. 

“ Again  early  associations  recurred  to  my  mind,  espe- 
cially the  slighted  admonitions  of  a pious  mother,  blended 
with  the  remembrance  of  her  soothing  attentions  in  child- 
hood, when  laid  on  a sick  bed.  And  ‘ O,  that  I knew  where 
I could  find  that  God  whose  consolations  she  and  my  New 
York  friends  enjoy  in  time  of  trial !’  was  my  earnest  cry. 

“My  arm  not  being  properly  set,  had  again  to  be  broken 
and  reset,  which  made  my  confinement  much  longer  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  I sent  for  Saurin’s  Sermons, 
and  found  consolation  in  reading  the  sermon  recommend- 
ed by  Mr.?B . I carefully  read  Doddridge’s  Rise  and 

Progress,  every  word  of  which  seemed  to  accord  with  the 

# Perhaps  the  epithet  enthusiast  grated  on  his  mind,  like  coward 
on  that  of  the  duellist,  and  hushed  the  “ still  small  voice  of  con- 
science.” 
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state  of  my  mind.  I opened  my  long-neglected  Bible.  I 
saw  that  I was  ruined  by  sin ; justly  condemned ; and  that 
there  was  no  salvation  except  * through  the  redemption  that 
is  in  Christ  Jesus,’  in  whom  God  could  be  ‘just,  and  the 
justifier  of  him  that  believeth.’  Into  the  arms  of  that  Re- 
deemer I was  enabled  to  throw  myself.  I left  my  room, 
humbly  trusting  I had  an  advocate  with  my  offended  Father, 
in  Christ  Jesus  ; and  cordially  relying  on  his  righteousness, 
I was  freed  from  the  awful  dread  of  a judgment  to  come. 

“I  returned  to  W , determined  to  break  off  from 

the  world  and  my  former  associates ; and  now,  ‘ clothed 
and  in  my  right  mind,’  never  to  quit  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

“ A few  weeks  after,  hearing  that  the  communion  was 

to  be  dispensed  at  A , I resolyed  that  the  scene  of  my 

former  folly  should  first  witness  my  deep  repentance,  and 
my  humble  trust  in  that  Saviour  I had  so  long  rejected. 
There  I publicly  devoted  myself  to  him,  and  partook  of  the 
symbols  of  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  him  ‘ who 
loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me.’ 

“ And  now,  my  friends,  will  you  not  help  me  to  bless 
and  magnify  the  name  of  God,  who  thus  took  me  from  ‘ the 
horrible  pit’  of  infidelity,  and  ‘ the  miry . clay’  of  worldli- 
ness and  sin,  and  set  my  feet  upon  the  * Rock  of  ages  ?’  ” 

Mr.  M , during  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life, 

proved  his  faith  by  his  works.  Prayer-meetings,  Sabbath- 
schools,  plans  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
and  all  the  benevolent  objects  of  the  day,  shared  his  atten- 
tion. He  became  an  officer  in  the  church,  and  by  his  phi- 
lanthropy obtained  the  name  of  the  Howard  of  G n. 

His  constitution,  never  very  robust,  gave  way  about  the 
age  of  forty,  when  he  departed  in  peace. 

Two  of  his  three  friends  have  since  joined  him — he  who, 
like  Abraham,  “ commanded  his  children  and  his  household 
after  him and  the  mother  in  Israel,  who  saw  her  chil- 
dren’s children  following  her  steps,  and  “who,  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh.” 

Reader,  hast  thou,  like  the  subject  of  this  narrative, 
imbibed  infidel  principles  ; does  the  Bible — if,  indeed,  thou 
hast  one — lie  unopened  ; do  thy  knees  never  bend  to  the 
God  who  made  thee  ? Be  instructed  by  the  history  of  Mr. 
M , and  .weary  not  thyself  seeking  happiness  where 
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thou  seest  he  never  found  it.  Take  down  thy  long-neg- 
lected Bible.  Turn  to  Psalm  14  : 1,  and  read  the  charac- 
ter of  him  who  “hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God.” 
Then  turn  to  those  precious  words,  Isaiah  55  : 6,  7,  “ Seek 
ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found ; call  ye  upon  him 
while  he  is  near.  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the 
unrighteous  man  his  thoughts  ; and  let  him  return  unto  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him ; and  to  our  God, 
for  he  will  abundantly  pardon.” 

Is  the  reader  poor  ? And  dost  thou  think  thou  hast  no 
time  to  read  thy  Bible  or  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  thy  soul  ? 
Turn  to  Psalm  127  : 1,  2,  and  thou  wilt  see  that  without  the 
blessing  of  God,  “ it  is  in  vain  for  thee  to  rise  up  early,  to  sit 
up  late,  and  to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrows.”  Then  turn  to  Mat- 
thew 6 : 33,  and  immediately  comply  with  thy  Saviour’s 
command : “ Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  right- 
eousness, and  all  .these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.” 

Are  these  pages  read  by  a fireside  like  that  above  de- 
scribed ; where  the  morning  and  evening  worship  are  like  a 
foundation  and  a covering  to  the  dwelling?  Let  the  value 
of  early  religious  impressions,  illustrated  in  this  narrative, 
incite  parents  and  guardians,  not  only  to  be  faithful  to  their 
own  households,  but  by  every  practicable  method  to  pro- 
mote the  religious  improvement  of  all  the  rising  generation — 
contributing  to  Sabbath  and  infant-schools,  and  all  charities 
for  the  ignorant  and  destitute,  time , talents , and  substance, 
according  as  the  Lord  hath  given  them. 

Let  this  narrative  also  encourage  the  friends  of  the  Re- 
deemer to  be  faithful  to  those  who  may  seem  farthest  from 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Let  them  remember  in  their  prayers 
and  their  kind  Christian  endeavors,  the  rich,  the?  infidel,  the 
gay,  and  the  proud.  On  all  suitable  occasions,  and  in  a 
proper  manner,  let  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  be  pressed  even 
on  their  hearts  ; and  let  them  be  exemplified  and  commend- 
ed, by  a uniformly  meek,  consistent,  and  Godly  example. 

Reader,  whoever  you  are,  while  you  reject  the  Gospel, 
you  “ spend  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  your 
labor  for  that  which  satisfieth  not.”  Hear,  then,  and  ac- 
cept the  invitation,  Isaiah  55  : 1,  “Ho,  every  one  that 
thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters ; and  he  that  hath  no 
money,  come  ye  * yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk,  without 
money  and  without  price.” 


NARRATIVE  XIV. 


DAVID  BALDWIN. 


The  father  of  the  youth  who  forms  the  subject  of  this 
narrative,  is  a respectable  miller  in  the  county  of  Kings,  Long 
Island.  He  has  for  several  years  occupied  one  of  those  nu- 
merous mills  moved  by  the  tide  waters  of  the  ocean,  which 
stand  along  the  bays  indenting  the  south-western  shore.  The 
wide  expanse  which  these  locations  present  to  the  eye,  the 
tumultuous  roarings  of  the  ocean,  with  the  occasional  terror 
and  majesty  of  the  storm,  are  calculated  to  give  a philosoph- 
ical, if  not  a religious  turn  to  the  reflecting  mind. 

David  Baldwin,  who  died  April  5,  1833,  aged  22,  was 
brought  up  at  one  of  these  mills.  His  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation was  only  that  of  a common  school.  But  breaking 
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through  the  disadvantages  of  his  situation,  he  made  very 
respectable  attainments.  With  the  exception  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  he  surpassed  in  general  knowledge 
most  of  the  youth  who  issue  from  our  collegiate  institu- 
tions. The  powers  of  his  mind  were  of  the  first  order. 
Strongly  intellectual,  he  was  able  to  grapple  with  any  sub- 
ject to  which  his  attention  was  given.  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purposes  he  was  unbending,  and  immovably 
tenacious  of  the  opinions  he  embraced ; nevertheless  he 
was  kind  and  condescending  in  his  feelings,  sober,  quiet, 
and  industrious  in  his  habits. 

The  constant  resort  to  his  father’s  mill  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  adjacent  country,  rendered  it  a position  ex- 
tremely favorable  for  exerting  an  extensive  influence ; but 
most  unhappily,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  for  the  interests  of 
religion  and  for  the  souls  of  many  who  admired  his  talents, 
he  embraced  that  system  of  opinions  which  regards  the 
Bible  as  a fable,  and  Jesus  Christ,  our  blessed  Saviour,  as 
an  impostor.  These  sentiments  absorbed  his  whole  mind, 
and  completely  warped  his  understanding,  in  other  respects 
remarkably  good ; he  became  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
whole  system  of  infidelity;  he  knew  all  the  objections  and 
arguments  which  for  two  hundred  years  infidels  have  been 
using  against  the  Bible.  Over  these  he  pored  by  night 
and  by  day ; he  knew  which  were  strong  and  which  were 
weak.  Indeed,  it  is  rare  to  find  a Christian  more  thought- 
ful, or  one  who  studies  his  Bible  with  so  much  care  as  he 
studied  the  arguments  and  objections  which  infidels  have 
brought  against  it. 

How  long  since  he  embraced  these  sentiments  we  are 
unable  to  say.  Some  time  since,  passing  from  his  father’s 
house  after  conversing  with  the  family,  I perceived  him 
standing  at  a little  distance  by  himself,  and  stepping  aside, 
addressed  a few  words  to  him  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
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He  immediately  replied,  that  his  views  on  that  subject 
were  very  different  from  mine. 

As  time  and  circumstances  did  not  then  admit  of  dis- 
cussion, and  knowing  his  vigorous  powers  and  unyielding 
nature  too  well  to  believe  that  he  would  surrender  his  opin- 
ions without  an  effort,  I requested  an  interview  with  him 
at  some  future  day.  To  this  he  assented. 

Having  an  errand  soon  after  to  the  mill,  I found  him 
alone,  and  then,  with  no  other  ear  to  hear  than  the  ear  of 
Jehovah  himself,  and  no  other  eye  upon  us  than  that  which 
searches  the  heart,  our  discussions  commenced.  These 
were  continued  in  the  same  place  from  time  to  time  for 
several  months,  until  we  had  travelled,  step  by  step,  over 
the  whole  system  of  infidelity. 

Hume’s  argument,  alleging  that  miracles  were  not  sus- 
ceptible of  proof,  he  seemed  to  regard  as  his  strong  hold. 
After  I had  thought  its  sophistry,  its  want  of  philosoph- 
ical soundness,  even  in  its  first  principles,  had  been  clearly 
exposed,  he  would  still  cling  to  it  with  a pertinacity  plainly 
showing  it  to  be  a cherished  favorite. 

At  one  time,  while  earnestly  engaged  upon  the  external 
evidences  of  divine  revelation,  he  remarked  with  energy, 
that  he  would  not  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  inspired  word 
of  God  even  if  there  were  external  evidence  sufficient  to 
sustain  it. 

“Why  not?”  I inquired. 

“ The  matters  contained  in  it,  and  recorded  as  facts,” 
he  replied,  “are  so  unreasonable,  so  inconsistent,  so  fool- 
ish, and  so  much  at  issue  with  all  our  ideas  of  truth  and 
propriety,  that  no  man  unblinded  by  superstition  or  preju- 
dice can  possibly  believe  them.” 

“ What  are  these  facts  ?”  I asked  ; “ will  you  name 
some  of  them  ?” 

He  mentioned  several,  but  soon  fastened  upon  the  con- 
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version  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  showing  by  his  comments  that 
he  viewed  it  as  the  most  extravagant  of  them  all. 

I replied,  that  it  was  a fact  as  well  attested  as  any  other 
fact  in  history,  and  although  there  was  something  unusual 
in  the  occurrence,  there  was  certainly  nothing  unreason- 
able. As  you  acknowledge  God  to  be  the  creator  of  the 
human  soul,  there  can  be  nothing  unreasonable  in  saying 
that  he  has  power  to  renew  or  change  that  which  he  had 
power  to  form.  If  he  fashioned  it  once,  he  must  surely 
have  power  to  fashion  it  again,  or  turn  it  whithersoever 
he  will. 

Here  he  reverted  immediately  to  the  doctrines  of  Hume, 
saying  that  such  a conversion  must  be  a miracle,  and  mira- 
cles were  not  susceptible  of  human  proof. 

In  one  of  those  excursions  I was  frequently  making  to 
the  mill,  the  weather  was  extremely  boisterous ; the  roads 
were  filled  with  mud,  and  ice,  and  snow ; a blackening  train 
of  crows  were  beating  in  the  adverse  winds  above,  whilst 
endeavoring  to  make  their  way  from  the  adjacent  island  to 
the  main;  every  thing  around  was  calculated  to  fill  the 
mind  with  gloom.  When  I arrived,  I said  to  my  young 
friend,  with  a serious  air,  “ I was  thinking,  as  I came  along, 
what  a gloomy  world  this  is.  It  appears  to  be  so  full  of 
difficulty  and  trouble,  I had  concluded  that,  if  your  views 
were  correct,  it  would  be  much  better  for  us  to  administer 
to  each  other  a portion  of  some  fatal  drug  that  would  lay 
us  asleep  for  ever : it  will  only  be  a sleep,  you  say,  and 
why  not  sleep  at  once  ? After  we  have  struggled  through 
difficulty  and  sorrow  for  years,  you  tell  us  it  will  only  be  a 
sleep  at  last : if  so,  I can  see  no  reason  for  continuing  the 
struggle  any  longer.” 

When  he  recovered  from  the  first  emotions  of  surprise, 
he  replied,  “We  must  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet.” 

“ But  the  sweet  is  of  short  duration,  the  bitter  seems 
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to  constitute  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  cup,”  I con- 
tinued. 

Seeing  to  what  conclusion  it  must  inevitably  come,  he 
adroitly  returned  the  question,  saying,  “ Will  you  please  to 
tell  me  first  what  sustains  you  ?” 

“ Hope,”  I immediately  replied — “ the  hope  of  bless- 
edness to  come  sustains  us ; but  you  have  no  hope,  you  are 
constantly  looking  into  the  earth  as  the  end  of  your  being : 
on  your  principles  you  can  hope  for  no  higher  destiny  than 
that  which  pertains  to  the  mere  animal  creation ; but  we 
think  our  present  afflictions  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  glory  to  be  revealed.” 

At  another  time  I asked  him  what  advantage  the  world 
would  gain,  should  these  principles  be  universally  embrac- 
ed. They  produce  no  hope,  but  take  away  many  whole- 
some restraints.  Taking  away  the  Bible  would  be  lifting 
the  floodgates  of  vice. 

“ I know  it,”  said  he ; “the  world  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
philosophical  to  endure  the  change.” 

“ Unless,”  said  I,  “ the  fountain  of  vice  in  the  heart  is 
dried  up  by  the  operations  of  that  Eternal  Spirit  whom  the 
Bible  reveals,  I fear  these  days  of  philosophical  liberty  can 
never  arrive.” 

On  another  occasion,  whilst  deeply  occupied  upon  this 
all-absorbing  subject,  I asked  him  if  infidels  ever  prayed. 

He  said  “he  thought  not;  he  never  knew  one  that  did, 
nor  had  he  ever  heard  of  an  instance.” 

“Are  infidels,  then,  independent  of  their  Maker?” 

He  replied,  “No.” 

“Is  it  not  then  unreasonable,  is  it  not  contrary  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  that  dependent  creatures  should 
never  thank  that  Being  on  whom  they  always  depend? 
What  would  you  say  to  see  a poor  suffering  fellow-creature 
by  the  wayside,  ready  to  perish,  and  a man  of  wealth  and 
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benevolence  passing  by,  touched  with  compassion,  kindly 
supplying  his  wants — what  would  you  say  to  see  him  re- 
ceive the  gift,  and  turn  away  with  dumb  sullenness  from 
the  kind  giver  ?” 

“ I would  say  he  was  ungrateful,  he  ought  to  thank  his 
benefactor,”  he  replied. 

“ What  would  the  common  sense  of  mankind  say  ?” 

“ It  would  say  so  too.  But,”  continued  he,  “ the  case 
is  not  parallel ; our  thanks  can  add  nothing  to  the  glory  of 
the  Almighty,  he  is  so  far  above  us.” 

“ Neither  could  the  thanks  of  the  miserable  being  add 
any  thing  to  the  wealth  or  respectability  of  his  kind  bene- 
factor. But  what  is  duty  ? And  now,  David,  I wish  to  ask 
you  a particular  question,  and  I know  your  integrity  too 
well  to  believe  you  will  deceive  me  in  the  answer.  Do  you 
ever  pray  ?” 

After  some  hesitation,  his  countenance  at  the  same  time 
betraying  the  emotions  within,  he  answered,  “No,  I do  not 
pray.” 

“Then  I think  reason  must  decide  that  that  religion 
which  leads  the  soul  to  God  must  be  right,  while  that 
which  leads  it  away  from  the  Source  of  all  good  must  cer- 
tainly be  wrong.” 

I placed  in  his  hands  Faber’s  Difficulties  of  Infidelity, 
Leslie’s  Short  Method  with  the  Deists,  etc.  Paley’s  Evi- 
dences of  a Divine  Revelation  he  told  me  he  had  read. 
But,  after  all  that  had  passed  between  us,  the  details  of 
which,  if  written  out,  would  fill  a large  volume,  he  still 
remained  inflexibly  firm.  He  appeared  to  be  as  immovable 
as  the  man  who  had  placed  his  foundation  upon  a rock. 

Believing  further  discussion  unprofitable,  I told  him  it 
must  be  left  to  affliction  and  death  to  test  the  truth  and 
value  of  our  respective  principles ; and  here  we  ceased  to 
agitate  the  question. 
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In  the  meantime  a disease  with  which  he  had  been  af- 
flicted increased,  and  finally  assumed  the  consumptive  form. 
He  was  constrained  to  relinquish  business,  and  was  soon 
entirely  confined  to  the  house. 

During  his  confinement  I called  several  times  to  see  him, 
inquired  after  his  health,  and  conversed  with  him  respect- 
ing every  thing  else  than  that  which  held  the  deepest  place 
in  my  heart.  From  a few  hints  which  he  inadvertently 
dropped  in  the  course  of  these  conversations,  I perceived 
that  his  views  were  unchanged. 

As  the  spring  advanced  his  disease  made  alarming 
strides,  he  was  thrown  upon  the  bed,  and  all  hope  of  re- 
covery was  given  up.  He  had  been  one  week  in  this  sit- 
uation when  I called  on  him. 

On  entering  the  room  I readily  perceived  that  the  hand 
of  the  last  enemy  was  upon  him,  and  taking  my  seat  by  the 
side  of  his  bed,  I affectionately  inquired  how  he  was. 

Said  he,  “ I am  fast  sinking ; it  is  impossible  that  I 
should  recover ; but  I am  resigned  to  my  fate,  or  to  the 
disposal  of  the  great  God  of  nature.” 

I observed,  “ that  resignation  was  good  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, if  it  were  well  founded ; but  in  order  to  have 
any  thing  valuable  in  it,  it  must  rest  upon  some  sure  foun- 
dation. A resignation  founded  upon  the  word  of  God,  the 
hopes  and  promises  of  the  Gospel,  must  surely  be  good  for 
a dying  man ; but  if  you  cast  away  the  Bible,  your  resig- 
nation rests  upon  nothing  but  your  own  carnal  reasonings 
or  vain  imaginations.” 

“ Every  man  has  his  opinion,”  said  he;  “the  Moham- 
medan has  his  opinion,  the  Jew  has  his,  you  have  yours, 
and  I have  mine.” 

“ That  may  be,”  I replied,  “ but  still  it  does  not  make 
all  our  opinions  equally  wise  or  safe.  As  these  opinions 
are  contrary  to  each  other,  some  of  them  must  be  wrong ; 
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and  now,  if  yours  are  right,  David,  all  the  rest  of  us  are 
just  as  safe  as  you  are ; but  if  yours  are  wrong,  0 how 
awful  the  thought ! What  a mighty  difference  death  must 
make  between  you  and  us.” 

“Hush,  hush!”  he  exclaimed  with  vehemence,  averting 
his  face  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  his  whole  system 
at  the  same  time  becoming  greatly  agitated. 

His  anxious  mother,  agonizing  for  the  salvation  of  her 
son,  cried,  “ David,  David,  why  will  you  do  so  ?” 

Turning  again,  he  replied  to  his  mother,  “What  else 
can  I say  ? I am  too  weak  to  listen  to  such  things  now.” 

Waiting  until  his  feelings  had  in  some  measure  sub- 
sided, I said,  “ David,  this  is  not  weakness,  it  is  conscience ; 
I have  often  seen  Christians  much  weaker  than  you  are, 
converse  for  a whole  hour  upon  the  promises  and  the  hopes 
of  the  Gospel ; I have  seen  them  contemplate  with  delight 
the  glory  hereafter  to  be  revealed : but  you  seem  to  be 
easily  disturbed ; you  appear  to  have  but  little  confidence 
in  your  own  system ; it  does  not  bring  you  any  comfort  in 
the  prospect  of  death.” 

“ Trouble  me  no  more,”  said  he ; “ you  could  not  con- 
vince me  when  I was  well,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  doing  it 
now  I am  sick : do  not  come  here  to  disturb  a dying  man ; 
let  me  die  in  peace.” 

I told  him  “ I had  not  come  to  argue,  I had  come  to 
preach  Christ  and  him  crucified,  the  only  way  of  life,  the 
only  hope  of  a resurrection  from  the  dead  and  eternal  bless- 
edness beyond  the  grave.  I have  not  come  because  I am 
desirous  of  giving  you  pain ; I came  to  seek  your  eternal 
good.  I never  have  felt  any  thing^  but  kindness  towards 
you ; in  all  our  arguments  you  never  saw  me  manifest  any 
other  feeling.” 

“That  is  so,”  said  he,  “I  never  did.” 

“ And  now,  David,  with  regard  to  your  dying  in  peace. 
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that  cannot  he.  For  you  to  die  in  peace,  as  you  now  are, 
is  utterly  impossible.  There  can  be  no  peace,  saith  my 
God,  to  the  wicked.” 

“You  ought  to  have  charity,”  said  he,  with  emotion; 
“ it  is  a poor  religion  that  does  not  produce  charity.” 

“I  would  most  gladly  have  charity  for  you  if  I could,” 
I replied ; “ but  I cannot  have  it ; my  Bible  will  not  permit 
me  to  have  it : my  Bible  declares,  ‘ he  that  believeth  shall 
be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.’  ” 

“ That  is  hard,”  said  he. 

I continued  my  discourse,  saying  to  him,  “ I would  take 
great  pleasure  in  administering  comfort,  if  it  were  in  my 
power  so  to  do ; but  I know  of  no  way  in  which  a minister 
of  Christ  can  comfort  a dying  man  but  by  presenting  the 
consolations  of  the  Gospel.  These,  David,  you  have  cast 
away — you  have  cast  away  the  Saviour,  and  trampled  the 
blood  of  the  covenant  beneath  your  feet.  How  can  I com- 
fort you?  Strong  as  is  my  desire  to  do  so,  you  place  it 
entirely  beyond  my  power  to  offer  you  one  drop  of  conso- 
lation.” 

“ I hope  then,”  said  he,  “ you  will  not  distress  me.” 

Perceiving  his  feelings  much  agitated,  I desisted.  Af- 
ter pausing  until  he  was  somewhat  composed  again,  I said, 
“David,  shall  I pray  with  you?” 

He  hesitated  for  a moment,  and  then  answered,  “ No. 
The  great  God  of  nature  cannot  be  changed  by  man’s  pray- 
ers. He  is  immutable.” 

'‘Nevertheless,”  said  I,  “he  has  declared  himself  to  be 
the  hearer  of  prayer  and  the  rewarder  of  those  who  dili- 
gently seek  him.  He  has  said,  they  that  seek  shall  find — 
they  that  ask  shall  receive — and  unto  them  that  knock  it 
shall  be  opened.” 

“ You  may  think  so,”  said  he,  “ but  I think  otherwise.” 

After  another  considerable  pause,  in  which  not  a word 
6* 
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was  spoken  by  any  person  in  the  room,  nor  any  thing  heard 
but  the  sighs  occasioned  by  a mother’s  and  a sister’s  an- 
guish, I said  to  him,  “ David,  I must  now  take  my  leave  of 
you.  But  shall  I ever  come  to  see  you  again  ?” 

He  looked  earnestly  in  my  face,  and  with  an  expression 
of  kindness,  he  slowly  said,  “ If  you  will  come  and  see  me 
as  a friend.” 

“ Then  you  do  not  wish  to  see  me  as  a minister  of  the 
Gospel?” 

He  answered  distinctly,  “ No.” 

“ But  seeing  I sustain  that  office,”  I replied,  “ I cannot 
reconcile  it  with  my  sense  of  duty  to  visit  a dying  man 
without  presenting  the  only  hope  God  hath  provided  for 
the  dying.  If  I come  to  see  you,  I must  preach  Christ  and 
him  crucified.”  So  saying,  with  painful  emotions  I bade 
him  adieu. 

On  retiring,  his  mother  requested  me  to  pray  with  the 
family  and  the  friends  who  were  present  in  the  adjoining 
room,  to  which  I readily  assented.  And  when  she  had  set 
his  door  open,  we  lifted  up  our  souls  in  earnest  supplica- 
tion to  that  God  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  in  his  hands, 
and  is  able  to  turn  them  whithersoever  he  will.  It  was  a 
moment  of  indescribable  solemnity.  A son — a brother — a 
beloved  and  admired  friend,  was  about  to  take  his  flight 
to  the  world  of  spirits,  unreconciled  to  God,  at  enmity  with 
Jesus  Christ,  accounting  even  his  precious  saving  blood  as 
an  unholy  and  a hateful  thing.  We  earnestly  besought  the 
Lord  to  have  mercy  on  his  soul — to  scatter  the  delusions 
of  Satan — to  subdue  his  enmity — to  give  him  light,  and  to 
give  him  life. 

After  prayer  I took  my  leave  of  the  family  and  deeply 
afflicted  parents,  promising  soon  to  return,  for  I was  still 
unwilling  to  give  him  over  as  lost,  whilst  any  portion  of  his 
day  of  grace  appeared  to  remain.  Returning  home,  I pon- 
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dered  upon  all  that  had  past.  I felt  exceedingly  pained 
and  disappointed  at  what  I had  witnessed,  and  said  to  my- 
self, “ 0 who  hath  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  ? Is  the  Lord’s  arm  shortened, 
that  it  cannot  save ; or  his  ear  heavy,  that  it  cannot  hear  ?” 

A little  after  sundown  the  same  day  I was  surprised  at 
the  reception  of  a note  from  a member  of  the  family,  re- 
questing my  immediate  attendance.  I readily  obeyed  the 
call.  David  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  me,  and  in  a few 
minutes  I was  there. 

When  I came  in,  his  father  said,  “ David  has  been 
exceedingly  distressed  since  you  were  here.  I perceived, 
during  the  day,  that  he  rolled  and  tossed  from  side  to  side, 
groaning  as  if  in  the  greatest  anguish,  and  I said  to  him, 
‘David,  what  is  the  matter?’  ‘0,’  said  he,  ‘I  have  no 
pain  of  body,  but  I have  such  awful  distress  and  agony  of 
soul.’  Was  this  distress  occasioned  by  the  conversation  this 
morning?  ‘O,  yes,’  said  he;  ‘I  once  thought  I could  die 
in  peace,  but  now  I find  I cannot.’  To  his  mother  he  after- 
wards said,  ‘ 0 what  a poor  prodigal  I have  been ! Can 
you  not  pray  for  me,  mother  ? Will  you  not  pray  for  me  ?’ 
He  also  requested  us  to  send  for  you,  which  we  immedi- 
ately did.” 

When  I entered  his  room  he  looked  up  in  my  face  and 
said,  “ I have  been  deeply  distressed  since  you  were  here 
this  morning.” 

“ What  has  given  you  so  much  trouble  ?”  I affection- 
ately inquired. 

“0,”  said  he,  “that  question  respecting  the  Saviour.” 

“ Then  you  begin  to  lose  confidence  in  the  opinions  you, 
have  embraced  ?” 

“ Yes,”  he  replied,  “ they  bring  no  comfort  to  the  soul ; 
they  do  not  sustain  me.  A Saviour  is  necessary.  Is  there 
salvation  for  me  ?” 
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I answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  began  at  once  to  pre- 
sent the  fulness  and  the  freeness  of  the  gospel  offer,  and  to 
exhibit  the  ability  and  willingness  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
to  save  sinners,  even  the  chief.  For  this  purpose  I recited 
many  passages  of  Scripture,  such  as,  “ Ho,  every  one  that 
thirsteth” — “Come,  and  let  us  reason  together” — “Let 
the  wicked  forsake  his  way” — “He  that  believeth  shall  be 
saved  ” — “ Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved.”  In  order  to  give  him  a view  of  the  nature  of 
Christ’s  substitution  in  the  room  and  stead  of  sinners,  the 
only  means  by  which  we  can  be  delivered  from  the  burden 
and  condemnation  of  sin,  I read  and  expounded,  as  far  as 
time  would  permit,  the  fifty-third  of  Isaiah,  and  also  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  He  listened 
attentively  to  all  that  was  said.  Like  the  new-born  babe, 
he  seemed  to  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  to  be 
entirely  subdued  and  humbled  in  spirit ; and  when  I con- 
cluded, he  said  with  emphasis, 

“ These  are  comforting  truths.” 

“ But  will  you  believe  them  ?”  I inquired. 

“ 0 yes,  I will  try  to  believe  them.” 

I then  asked  if  I should  pray  with  him. 

“ Most  certainly,”  he  replied,  “ I should  be  glad  to  have 
you  do  so.” 

We  then  united  in  prayer  around  his  dying  bed  with 
feelings  widely  different  from  those  we  had  experienced  in 
the  morning.  We  thanked  the  Lord  for  his  mercy  and 
compassion  to  the  children  of  men.  We  earnestly  besought 
him  that  the  good  work,  which  we  trusted  was  begun,  might 
be  carried  on  to  perfection ; that  the  youth  before  us  might 
be  made  a rich  trophy  of  God’s  free,  adorable,  and  match- 
less grace. 

At  the  close  of  the  prayer  he  said  aloud,  “ Amen,  so 
let  it  bfe.” 
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When  I came  again  on  the  following  morning,  as  he  had 
desired  me  to  do,  the  family  told  me  he  had  requested  his 
sister  to  be  called  before  day  to  read  the  Scriptures  for 
him,  and  that  he  himself  had  engaged  in  prayer.  To  my 
inquiries  respecting  the  state  of  his  mind,  he  said, 

“There  is  one  thought  that  particularly  troubles  me. 
I have  rejected  Christ — I fear  Christ  will  reject  me.” 

I continued,  as  I had  done  the  preceding  evening,  to 
present  Christ  in  all  his  fulness — his  willingness  and  his 
sufficiency  to  save.  I read  and  remarked  upon  several  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  He  seemed  to  catch  every  word  with 
eagerness.  He  complained  of  no  weakness — no  fatigue. 
He  did  not  seem  to  droop  or  grow  weary.  The  infirmities 
of  the  body  appeared  to  be  forgotten  in  his  eagerness  to 
gain  the  bread  of  life  for  his  soul. 

When  I had  concluded,  he  said,  “ I have  endeavored  to 
cast  myself  entirely  on  the  mercy  of  God,  as  manifested  in 
Jesus  Christ.  I can  trust  to  no  other.” 

After  prayer  to  the  throne  of  grace,  which  he  closed  as 
before,  by  saying  Amen,  I left  him. 

The  next  time  I came  to  see  him,  he  said,  “ I am  like 
Saul  of  Tarsus.  The  scales  have  fallen  from  my  eyes ; I 
can  now  understand  by  experience  what  that  conversion 
means ; I can  now  see  what  before  was  involved  in  dark- 
ness. I feel  that  Jesus  Christ  is  precious.  How  could  I 
have  died  with  my  former  views,  and  without  an  interest 
in  Christ?  It  is  painful  to  think  of.”  He  seemed  now  to 
regard  the  principles  of  infidelity  with  the  deepest  abhor- 
rence, and  to  look  with  wonder  and  gratitude  at  the  fearful 
gulf  from  which  he  had  escaped. 

I inquired  if  his  former  views  had  ever  given  him  peace 
or  comfort.  ' 

He  replied,  “Not  any.  I have  tried  hard  to  extract 
comfort  from  them,  but  I could  never  obtain  it.”  He  then 
VOL.  VIII. 
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related  to  me  a long  conversation  which  he  had  held  that 
morning  with  a neighbor,  for  whom  he  had  sent,  and  who 
had  for  some  time  past  entertained  similar  views  with  him- 
self. “ I told  him,”  said  he,  “ that  the  philosophy  we  had 
been  cherishing  could  not  sustain  the  soul ; it  ^could  not 
stand  the  test  of  death.  I have  had  to  abandon  it,  and  if 
ever  you  die  happy,  you  must  abandon  it  also.” 

I observed  to  him  “ that  there  were  a great  many  who 
professed  to  adhere  to  infidel  principles  in  this  place,  and 
if  my  life  is  spared,  I shall  most  probably  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  them.  What  shall  I say  to  them  from 
you  ?” 

“ Tell  them,”  said  he,  “ that  philosophy  will  not  sustain 
the  soul  in  the  prospect  of  death — it  contains  no  support 
for  the  dying  man  ; that  now  is  the  time  to  give  it  up,  and 
to  become  reconciled  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  Whilst 
my  life  remains,  I will  do  what  I can  to  correct  the  evil 
myself.” 

On  quitting  the  room  his  mother  told  me  that  he  exact- 
ed a solemn  promise  from  her  that  she  would  burn  all  his 
infidel  books,  so  that  no  other  person  might  be  poisoned  by 
them  in  the  manner  he  had  been. 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all,  he  continued  eleven 
days  from  the  time  this  extraordinary  change  took  place. 
During  this  time  he  was  seen  by  many  individuals,  and  to 
all  who  conversed  with  him  he  gave  the  most  decisive  evi- 
dence of  a change  of  heart  and  a precious  work  of  grac6 
wrought  in  the  soul.  All  the  exercises  of  his  mind  seemed 
to  be  of  a highly  devotional  character.  He  kept  his  sister 
constantly  employed  in  reading  the  sacred  Scriptures.  In 
the  Psalms  of  David  he  greatly  delighted,  saying  at  the 
same  time  that  all  the  rest  of  the  Bible  was  good. 

After  a portion  of  Scripture  was  read  to  him  in  the 
morning,  he  would  engage  in  prayer  for  himself  and  the 
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family.  He  delighted  greatly  in  this  duty.  After  long 
conversation  with  his  physician  respecting  his  former  and 
his  present  views  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  requested 
him  to  pray.  At  the  close  of  the  prayer,  he  said  with 
emphasis,  “What  a blessed  privilege  Christians  enjoy,  in 
offering  up  the  desires  of  their  hearts  to  God  in  behalf  of 
poor  sinful  worms  of  the  dust !” 

He  continued  in  the  manifestation  of  hope  and  confi- 
dence in  the  Redeemer  until  he  breathed  out  his  soul,  as 
we  trust,  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  ascended  to  those 
regions  of  light  and  blessedness  whence  all  errors  and  delu- 
sions will  be  for  ever  excluded. 

From  this  simple  narrative  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive how  utterly  unstable  the  strongest  human  foundation 
becomes  in  the  hour  of  trial.  With  judgment  and  eternity 
in  view,  it  becomes  as  movable  as  the  sand  swept  away  by 
the  flood.  Ho  foundation  will  stand  the  test  or  give  com- 
fort to  the  soul  but  that  which  God  has  laid.  That  foun- 
dation has  stood  the  test  of  ages.  Ho  one  resting  thereon 
ever  found  himself  disappointed,  or  said  at  last  he  was 
deceived.  The  nearer  they  have  approached  the  fearful 
crisis,  the  more  confidence  they  have  felt  in  the  truth  of 
God  and  the  saving  efficacy  of  his  precious  Son.  When 
that  awful  hour  draws  nigh,  so  far  from  requiring  their 
Bibles  to  be  burnt  as  delusive  books,  their  Bibles  become 
more  dear  to  their  souls.  When  the  world  recedes,  when 
flesh  faints  and  the  heart  fails,  they  look  up  with  confi- 
dence to  Him  who  hath  promised  to  be  the  strength  of  their 
hearts,  and  their  portion  for  ever.  Thousands  in  all  ages, 
trusting  in  Christ,  have  died  thus.  They  have  met  that, 
which  has  always  been  the  king  of  terrors  to  the  wicked, 
with  calm  composure,  holy  joy,  triumphant  faith,  singing 
victory  even  amid  the  throes  of  death. 

But  take  away  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  name 
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given  under  heaven  whereby  we  can  be  saved,  and  what  is 
left  to  bear  up  the  soul  ? When  the  sorrows  of  death  en- 
compass it,  and  the  pains  of  hell  begin  to  take  hold  upon 
it,  what  can  sustain  it  ? Can  the  force  of  human  reason,  or 
the  value  of  human  merit  ? Ah,  no.  Had  it  been  in  the 
power  of  human  reason  or  human  merit  to  do  so,  our  young 
friend  would  have  been  amply  sustained.  His  intellectual 
perceptions  were  strong  and  clear — his  mind  was  enlarged — 
the  habits  of  his  life  were  irreproachable — his  industry  ex- 
tracted all  the  sweets  which  the  system  of  infidelity  con- 
tained, and  yet  he  freely  confessed  that  he  never  experienced 
peace  until  he  found  it  in  Jesus  Christ. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  why  will  men  indulge  such  a 
delusive  hope  ? The  language  this  youth  employed  to  those 
whom  he  called  to  his  dying  bed  was,  “ Give  it  up.  If  you 
would  escape  the  sufferings  and  anguish  I have  endured, 
give  it  up.”  And  if  any  reader  is  cherishing  this  awful 
delusion,  we  would  say,  Give  it  up.  If  you  would  escape 
that  tremendous  gulf  into  which  all  the  unbelieving  will  be 
cast — if  you  would  gain  an  inheritance  in  that  kingdom  into 
which  all  the  faithful  of  God  shall  be  ultimately  gathered, 
give  it  up  and  embrace  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  is 
freely  offered  to  you  in  the  Gospel. 


NARRATIVE  XV. 


THE  FOOLS’  PENCE. 


Have  you  ever  seen  a London  gin-shop  ? There  is,  per- 
haps, no  statelier  shop  in  the  magnificent  chief  city  of  Eng- 
land. No  expense  seems  to  be  spared  in  the  building  and 
the  furnishing  of  a gin-shop. 

Not  many  years  ago  a gin-shop  was  a mean-looking, 
and  by  no  means  a spacious  place,  with  a few  small  bottles, 
not  bigger  than  a doctor’s  largest  vials,  in  the  dusty  win- 
dow. But  now,  however  poor  many  of  the  working  classes 
may  be,  it  seems  to  be  their  pleasure  to  squander  their 
little  remaining  money  upon  a number  of  these  palaces, 
as  if  they  were  determined  that  the  persons  whom  they 
employ  to  sell  them  poison  should  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
luxury  and  splendor.  I do  not  mean  to  say,  that  we  have 
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a right  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  the  master  or  the  mis- 
tress of  a gin-shop.  For  my  part,  I should  not  like  to  keep 
one,  and  be  obliged  to  get  rich  upon  the  money  of  the  poor 
infatuated  creatures  who  will  ruin  both  soul  and  body  in 
gin-drinking ; but  the  master  of  the  gin-shop  may  be  heard 
to  say,  “ I don’t  force  the  people  to  drink ; they  will  have 
gin,  and  if  I do  not  sell  to  them  somebody  else  will.”  The 
story  of  “The  Fools’  Pence,”  which  follows,  is  worth  at- 
tending to. 

A little  mean-looking  man  sat  talking  to  Mrs.  Crowder, 
the  mistress  of  the  Punch-bowl : “ Why,  Mrs.  Crowder,” 
said  he,  “ I should  hardly  know  you  again.  Really,  I must 
say  you  have  things  in  the  first  style.  What  an  elegant 
paper  ; what  noble  chairs  ; what  a pair  of  fire-screens  ; all 
so  bright  and  so  fresh ; and  yourself  so  well,  and  looking 
so  well !” 

Mrs.  Crowder  had  dropped  languidly  into  an  arm-chair, 
and  sat  sighing  and  smiling  with  affectation,  not  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  her  visitor,  but  taking  in  with  her  eyes  a full 
view  of  what  passed  in  the  shop ; having  drawn  aside  the 
curtain  of  rose-colored  silk,  which  sometimes  covered  the 
window  in  the  wall  between  the  shop  and  the  parlor. 

“ Why,  you  see,  Mr.  Berriman,”  she  replied,  “ our  busi- 
ness is  a thriving  one,  and  we  don’t  love  to  neglect  it,  for 
one  must  work  hard  for  an  honest  livelihood  ; and  then  you 
see,  my  two  girls,  JLetitia  and  Lucy,  were  about  to  leave 
their  boarding-school ; so  Mr.  Crowder  and  I wished  to 
make  the  old  place  as  genteel  and  fashionable  as  we  could ; 
and  what  with  new  stone  copings  to  the  windows,  and  new 
French  window-frames  to  the  first  floor,  and  a little  paint, 
and  a little  papering,  Mr.  Berriman,  we  begin  to  look  toler- 
able. I must  say  too,  Mr.  Crowder  has  laid  out  a deal  of 
money  in  fitting  up  the  shop,  and  in  filling  his  cellars.” 

“ Well,  ma’am,”  continued  Mr.  Berriman,  “ I don’t 
know  where  you  find  the  needful  for  all  these  improve- 
ments. For  my  part,  I can  only  say,  our  trade  seems  quite 
at  a stand-still.  There’s  my  wife  always  begging  for  money 
to  pay  for  this  or  that  little  necessary  article,  but  I part 
from  every  penny  with  a pang.  Dear  Mrs.  Crowder,  how 
do  you  manage?” 

Mrs.  Crowder  simpered,  and  raising  her  eyes,  and  look- 
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ing  with  a glance  of  smiling  contempt  towards  the  crowd 
of  customers  in  the  shop,  “The  fools’  pence — ’tis  the 
fools’  pence  that  does  it  for  us,”  she  said. 

Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the  door  being  just  then  opened 
and  left  ajar  by  Miss  Lucy,  who  had  been  serving  in  the 
bar,  that  the  words  of  Mrs.  Crowder  were  heard  by  a man 
named  George  Manly,  who  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
counter.  He  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  customers  who  were 
standing  near  him,  and  saw  pale,  sunken  cheeks,  inflamed 
eyes,  and  ragged  garments.  He  turned  them  upon  the 
stately  apartment  in  which  they  \yere  assembled ; he  saw 
that  it  had  been  fitted  up  at  no  trifling  cost;  he  stared 
through  the  partly  open  doorway  into  the  parlor,  and  saw 
looking-glasses,  and  pictures,  and  gilding,  and  fine  furniture, 
and  a rich  carpet,  and  Miss  Lucy,  in  a silk  gown,  sitting 
down  to  her  piano-forte : and  he  thought  within  himself, 
how  strange  it  is,  by  what  a curious  process  it  is,  that  all 
this  wretchedness  on  my  left  hand  is  made  to  turn  into  all 
this  rich  finery  on  my  right ! 

“Well,  sir,  and  what’s  for  you?” 

These  words  were  spoken  in  the  same  shrill  voice  which 
had  made  the  “ fools’  pence  ” ring  in  his  ears. 

George  Manly  was  still  in  deep  thought,  and  with  the 
end  of  his  rule — for  he  was  a carpenter — he  had  been  mak- 
ing a calculation,  drawing  the  figures  in  the  little  puddles 
of  gin  upon  the  counter.  He  looked  up  and  saw  Mrs. 
Crowder  herself  as  gay  as  her  daughters,  with  a cap  and 
colored  ribbons  flying  off  her  head,  and  a pair  of  gold 
earrings  almost  touching  her  plump  shoulders.  “A  glass 
of  gin,  ma’am,  is  what  I was  waiting  for  to-night,  but  I 
think  I’ve  paid  the  last  ‘ fools’  pence  ’ I shall  put  down  on 
this  counter  for  many  a long  day.” 

George  Manly  hastened  home.  His  wife  and  his  two 
little  girls  were  sitting  at  work.  They  were  thin  and  pale, 
really  for  want  of  food.  The  room  looked  very  cheerless, 
and  their  fire  was  so  small  that  its  warmth  was  scarcely 
felt;  yet  the  commonest  observer  must  have  been  struck 
by  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  apartment  and  every 
thing  about  it. 

“ This  is  indeed  a treat,  girls,  to  have  dear  father  home 
so  soon  to-night,”  said  Susan  Manly,  looking  up  at  her 
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husband  as  he  stood  before  the  table,  turning  his  eyes  first 
upon  one  and  then  upon  another  of  the  little  party ; then 
throwing  himself  into  a chair,  and  smiling,  he  said, 

“ Well,  children,  a’n’t  you  glad  to  see  me  ? May  not 
those  busy  little  fingers  stop  a moment,  just  while  you 
jump  up  and  throw  your  arms  about  your  father’s  neck, 
and  kiss  him  ?” 

“ 0 yes,  we  have  time  for  that,”  said  one  of  the  girls, 
as  they  both  sprang  up  to  kiss  their  father. 

“ But  we  have  no  time  to  lose,  dear  father,”  said  Sally, 
pressing  her  cheek  to  his,  and  speaking  in  a kind  of  coax- 
ing whisper  close  to  his  ear,  “ for  these  shirts  are  the  last 
of  the  dozen  we  have  been  making  for  Mr.  Farley,  in  the 
Corn-market.” 

“And  as  no  work  can  be  done  to-morrow,”  added 
Betsy  gravely,  who  stood  with  her  little  hand  in  her 
father’s,  “we  are  all  working  as  hard  as  we  can;  for 
mother  has  promised  to  take  them  home  on  Monday  after- 
noon.” 

“Either  your  eyes  are  very  weak  to-night,  dear  wife,” 
said  George,  “or  you  have  been  crying.  I’m  afraid  you 
work  too  hard  by  candlelight.” 

Susan  smiled,  and  said,  “ Working  does  not  hurt  my 
eyes,”  and  as  she  spoke,  she  turned  her  head  and  beckoned 
with  her  finger  to  her  little  boy. 

“ Why,  John,  what’s  this  that  I see  ?”  said  his  father. 
“ What,  you  in  the  corner ! Come  out,  and  tell  me  what 
you  have  been  doing.” 

“ Nay,  never  mind  it,  dear  husband  ; John  will  be  very 
good,  I hope,  and  we  had  better  say  no  more  about  what 
is  past.” 

“Yes,  but  I must  know,”  said  he,  drawing  John  close 
to  him.  “ Come,  tell  me  what  has  been  the  matter.” 

John  was  a plain-spoken  boy,  and  had  a straight-forward 
way  of  speaking  the  truth.  He  came  up  to  his  father,  and 
looked  full  in  his  face,  and  said,  “ The  baker  came  for  his 
money  to-night,  and  would  not  leave  the  loaves  without 
mother  paid  for  them ; and  though  he  was  cross  and  rough 
to  mother,  he  said  it  was  not  her  fault,  and  that  he  was 
sure  you  had  been  drinking  away  all  the  money  ; and  when 
he  was  gone,  mother  cried  over  her  work,  but  she  did  not 
say  any  thing.  I did  not  know  she  was  crying,  till  I saw 
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her  tears  fall,  drop,  drop,  on  her  hands ; and  then  I said 
bad  words,  and  mother  sent  me  to  stand  in  the  corner.’ ’ 

“And  now,  John,  you  may  bring  me  some  coal,”  said 
Susan  ; “there’s  a fine  lump  in  the  coal-box.” 

“ But  first  tell  me  what  your  bad  words  were,  John,” 
said  his  father;  “not  swearing,  I hope  ?” 

“No,”  said  John,  coloring,  but  speaking  as  bluntly  as 
before,  “I  said  that  you  were  a bad  man.  I said,  bad 
father.” 

“ And  they  were  bad  words,  I am  sure,”  said  Susan, 
very  calmly ; “ but  you  are  forgiven,  and  so  you  may  get 
me  the  coal.” 

George  looked  at  the  face  of  his  wife,  and  as  he  met 
the  tender  gaze  of  her  mild  eyes  now  turned  to  him,  he 
felt  the  tears  rise  in  his  own.  He  rose  up,  and  as  he  put 
the  money  into  his  wife’s  hands,  he  said,  “ There  are  my 
week’s  wages.  Come,  come,  hold  out  both  hands,  for  you 
have  not  got  all  yet.  Well,  now  you  have  every  farthing. 
Keep  the  whole,  and  lay  it  out  to  the  best  advantage,  as 
you  always  do.  I hope  this  will  be  a beginning  of  better 
doings  on  my  part,  and  happier  days  on  yours ; and  now 
put  on  your  bonnet,  and  I’fl  walk  with  you  to  pay  the 
baker,  and  buy  a bushel  or  two  of  coal,  or  any  thing  else 
you  may  be  in  want  of ; and  when  we  come  back  I’ll  read 
a chapter  of  the  Bible  to  you  and  the  girls,  while  you  get 
on  with  the  needle-work.” 

Susan  went  up  stairs  to  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl, 
and  she  remained  a little  longer,  to  kneel  down  on  the  spot 
where  she  had  often  knelt  almost  heart-broken  in  prayer — 
prayer  that  her  heavenly  Father  would  turn  her  husband’s 
heart,  first  to  his  Saviour,  and  then  to  his  wife  and  children  ; 
and  that,  in  the  meantime,  he  would  give  her  patience.  She 
knelt  down  this  time  to  pour  out  her  heart  in  thanksgiving 
and  praise.  The  pleasant  tones  of  her  husband’s  voice 
called  her  from  her  knees. 

George  Manly  told  his  wife  that  evening,  after  the  chil- 
dren were  gone  to  bed,  that  when  he  saw  what  the  pence 
of  the  poor  could  do  towards  keeping  up  a fine  house,  and 
dressing  out  the  landlord’s  wife  and  daughters ; and  when 
he  thought  of  his  own  hard-working,  uncomplaining  Susan, 
and  his  children  in  want,  and  almost  in  rags,  while  he  was 
sitting  drinking,  and  drinking,  night  after  night,  more  like 
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a beast  than  a man,  destroying  his  own  manly  strength, 
and  the  fine  health  God  had  given  him,  he  was  so  struck 
with  sorrow  and  shame,  that  he  deemed  to  come  to  himself 
at  last.  He  made  his  determination,  from  that  hour,  never 
again  to  put  the  intoxicating  glass  to  his  lips,  and  he  hoped 
he  made  it  in  dependence  upon  God  for  grace  and  strength 
to  keep  it. 

It  was  more  than  a year  after  Mrs.  Crowder,  of  the 
Punch-bowl,  had  first  missed  a regular  customer  from  her 
house,  and  when  she  had  forgotten  to  express  her  wonder 
as  to  what  could  have  become  of  the  good-looking  carpenter 
that  generally  spent  his  earnings  there,  and  drank  and 
spent  his  money  so  freely — 

“ There,  get  on  as  fast  as  you  can,  dears ; run,  girls, 
and  don’t  stop  for  me,  your  beautiful  dresses  will  be  quite 
spoilt ; never  mind  me,  for  my  levantine  is  a French  silk, 
and  won’t  spot.” 

These  words  were  screamed  out  as  loud  as  her  haste 
would  permit,  by  Mrs.  Crowder,  who  was  accompanying 
her  daughters,  one  Sunday  evening,  to  the  tea-gardens. 

She  was  answered  by  Miss  Lucy,  “ You  know,  ma,  we 
can’t  run,  for  our  shoes  are  so  tight.” 

“ Then  turn  into  one  of  these  houses,  dears,”  said  the 
mother,  who  was  bustling  forward  as  fast  as  she  could. 

“ No,  indeed,”  replied  the  other  daughter,  who  found 
time  to  curl  her  lip  with  disdain,  notwithstanding  her  haste 
and  her  distress,  “I’ll  not  set  a foot  in  such  filthy  hovels.” 

“Well,  dears,  here  is  a comfortable,  tidy  place,”  cried 
the  mother  at  length,  as  they  hastened  forward ; “ here  I’ll 
enter,  nor  will  I stir  till  the  rain  is  over ; come  in,  girls, 
come  in.  You  might  eat  off  these  boards,  they  are  so 
clean.” 

The  rain  was  now  coming  down  in  torrents,  and  the  two 
young  ladies  gladly  followed  their  mother’s  example,  and 
entered  the  neat  and  cleanly  dwelling.  Their  long  hair 
hung  dangling  about  their  ears,  their  crape  bonnets  had 
been  screened  in  vain  by  their  fringed  parasols,  and  the 
skirts  of  their  silk  gowns  were  draggled  with  mud.  They 
all  three  began  to  stamp  upon  the  floor  of  the  room  into 
which  they  had  entered  with  very  little  ceremony ; but  the 
good-natured  mistress  of  the  house  felt  more  for  their  dis- 
aster than  for  her  floor,  and  came  forward  at  once  to  console 
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and  assist  them.  She  brought  forth  clean  cloths  from  the 
dresser-drawer,  and  she  and  her  two  daughters  set  to  work 
to  wipe  off,  with  quick  and  delicate  care,  the  rain-drops 
and  mud- splashes  from  the  silken  dresses  of  the  three  fine 
ladies.  The  crape  hats  and  the  parasols  were  carefully 
dried  at  a safe  distance  from  the  fire,  and  a comb  was  offered 
to  arrange  the  uncurled  hair,  such  a white  and  delicately 
clean  comb  as  may  seldom  be  seen  upon  a poor  woman’s 
toilet. 

When  all  had  been  done  that  could  be  done,  and,  as 
Miss  Lucy  said,  “ they  began  to  look  themselves  again,” 
Mrs.  Crowder,  who  was  lolling  back  at  her  ease  in  a large 
and  comfortable  arm-chair,  and  amusing  herself  by  taking 
a good  stare  at  every  thing  and  every  one  in  the  room,  sud- 
denly started  forward,  and  cried  out,  addressing  herself  to 
the  master  of  the  house,  upon  whose  Bible  and  at  whose 
face  she  had  been  last  fixing  her  gaze,  “Why,  my  good 
man,  we  are  old  friends : I know  your  face,  I’m  certain ; 
still,  there  is  some  change  in  you,  though  I can’t  exactly 
say  what  it  is.” 

“I  used  to  be  in  ragged  clothes,  and  out  of  health,” 
said  George  Manly,  smiling,  as  he  looked  up  from  his 
Bible ; “I  am  now,  blessed  be  God  for  it,  comfortably  clad, 
and  in  excellent  health.” 

“ But  how  is  it,”  said  Mrs.  Crowder,  “ that  we  never 
catch  a sight  of  you  now  ?” 

“ Madam,”  said  he,  “I’m  sure  I wish  well  to  you  and 
all  people ; nay,  I have  reason  to  thank  you,  for  words  of 
yours  were  the  first  means  of  opening  my  eyes  to  my  own 
foolish  and  sinful  course.  You  seem  to  thrive — so  do  we. 
My  wife  and  children  were  half-naked  and  half-starved  only 
this  time  last  year.  Look  at  them,  if  you  please,  now ; for, 
so  far  as  sweet,  contented  looks  go,  and  decent  raiment 
befitting  their  station,  I’ll  match  them  with  any  man’s  wife 
and  children.  And  now,  madam,  I tell  you,  as  you  told  a 
friend  of  yours  one  day  last  year,  that  * ’tis  the  fools’ 
pence  which  have  done  all  this  for  us.’  The  fools’  pence ! 
I ought  to  say,  the  pence  earned  by  honest  industry,  and 
spent  in  such  a manner  that  I can  ask  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  the  pence.” 

When  Mrs.  Crowder  and  her  daughters  were  gone, 
George  Manly  sat  without  speaking  for  some  considerable 
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time.  He  was  deep  in  thought,  and  his  gentle,  pious  wife 
felt  that  she  knew  on  what  subject  he  had  been  thinking 
so  deeply ; for  when  he  woke  up  from  his  fit  of  thought,  a 
deep  sigh  stole  from  his  lips,  and  he  brushed  away  the 
tears  which  had  filled  his  eyes. 

“ Susan,”  he  said,  “ what  can  I render  to  the  Lord  for 
all  his  goodness  to  me  ? From  what  a fearful  depth  of  ruin 
have  I been  snatched  ! Once  I met  some  of  my  old  com- 
panions, who  so  set  upon  me  to  draw  me  to  drink  with  them, 
that  I thought  Satan  must  have  urged  them  on.  Another 
time,  I went  walking  on,  and  found  myself  at  the  door  of 
the  poison-shop,  without  knowing  how  I got  there ; but 
God  gave  me  strength  to  turn  instantly  away,  and  not 
linger  a moment  to  dally  with  temptation. 

“ I could  not  help  thinking,  as  I was  reading  this  holy 
book,  when  that  showy  dame  came  in  from  whose  hand  I 
so  often  took  the  poisonous  cup,  how  much  I owed  to  God 
for  saving  me  from  ruin,  and  giving  me  that  peace  and 
satisfaction  in  religion  which  I now  enjoy;  and  making 
me,  I hope,  a blessing  to  you  all.  0,  what  a love  was  the 
love  of  Christ  to  poor  sinners ! He  gave  his  own  blood  as 
our  precious  ransom ; he  came  to  save  us  from  our  sins, 
that  we  may  serve  him  in  newness  of  life.” 

The  above  history,  which  is  taken  from  a Tract  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  in  London,  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  case  of  multitudes  in  our  own  country.  Let  him  who 
would  not  shorten  his  days,  and  make  his  family  wretched, 
and  ruin  his  own  soul,  resolve  with  George  Manly,  “ never 
again  to  put  the  intoxicating  glass  to  his  lips and  like 
him,  let  him  go  humbly  and  with  childlike  confidence  to 
God  for  strength  to  keep  his  resolution,  and  for  grace  to 
pardon  all  his  sins,  through  the  blood  and  righteousness  of 
Christ.  Then  shall  he  have  peace  of  mind,  and  be  a 
blessing  in  his  day ; and  when  this  brief  life  is  ended,  he 
shall  enter  into  eternal  joy. 
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NARRATIVE  XVI. 


THE 


POOR  MAN’S  HOUSE  REPAIRED. 


For  fifteen  years  of  my  married  life  I was  as  miserable 
as  any  woman  could  be.  Our  house  was  the  picture  of 
wretchedness  externally,  and  it  looked  still  more  wretched 
within.  The  windows  were  patched,  the  walls  shattered, 
the  furniture  defaced  and  broken,  and  every  thing  was  going 
to  ruins. 

It  had  not  always  been  so ; for,  once  my  home  was  happy, 
and  I used  to  take  much  pleasure  and  some  pride  in  hearing 

the  neighbors  say,  “ How  neat  and  trim  neighbor  N ’s 

house  always  looks !”  But  they  could  not  say  so  long. 
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One  thing  after  another  changed.  Our  table  was  no  longer 
spread  with  comfortable  food,  nor  surrounded  with  cheer- 
ful faces  ; but  there  were  scanty  meals,  sour  looks,  and  loud 
and  angry  words ; while,  do  the  best  I could,  I was  not 
able  to  conceal  the  tatters  of  my  own  and  my  children’s 
clothing.  My  husband  is  a mechanic ; his  employment  is 
good,  and  he  might  have  made  his  family  as  happy  as  any 
family  in  the  place ; but  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  ardent 
spirit  every  day.  He  thought  it  did  him  good  ; I knew  it 
did  not,  for  I found  him  every  day  more  and  more  unkind. 
Our  comforts,  one  by  one,  were  stripped  away,  till  at  last  I 
saw  myself  the  wife  of  a confirmed  drunkard. 

I well  remember,  one  evening,  I was  sitting  by  the  fire, 
mending  my  poor  boy’s  tattered  jacket.  My  heart  was 
very  sad.  I had  been  thinking  of  the  happy  evenings  I 
had  spent  with  my  husband  before  our  marriage ; of  the 
few  pleasant  years  that  succeeded ; of  the  misery  that  then 
came ; of  the  misery  yet  to  come ; and  for  me  there  seemed 
no  ray  of  hope  or  comfort.  My  husband  was  a terror  to 
his  family,  and  a nuisance  to  the  neighborhood ; my  chil- 
dren were  idle,  ragged,  and  disobedient ; myself  a heart- 
broken wife  and  wretched  mother.  While  I thought  of  all 
this,  I could  no  longer  retain  my  composure,  but,  dropping 
my  work,  I leaned  my  head  upon  my  hand  and  wept  bit- 
terly. My  husband  had  been  absent  all  day,  and  I was 
now  expecting  him  home  every  minute.  It  was  growing 
late,  so  I wiped  away  my  tears  as  well  as  I could,  and  put 
the  embers  together,  to  make  my  fireside  look  as  inviting  as 
possible.  But  I dreaded  my  husband’s  return — his  sharp 
voice  and  bitter  words  pained  me  to  the  heart,  and  rougher 
treatment  than  all  this  I often  experienced  from  him  who 
had  once  been  to  me  all  that  I could  wish. 

At  length  the  door  opened,  and  Robert  entered.  I saw 
by  his  flushed  countenance  and  angry  expression  that  I had 
better  remain  silent ; so,  with  a sinking  heart,  I placed  a 
chair  for  him  by  the  fire,  and  continued  my  work  without 
speaking. 

Robert  broke  silence,  and  in  a sharp  tone  said,  “ What 
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on  earth  do  you  sit  there  for,  at  work  on  that  dirty  rag  ? 
Why  don’t  you  give  me  something  to  eat  ?”  and  snatching 
the  work  roughly  from  my  hands,  he  threw  it  into  the  fire. 
I sprang  forward  to  rescue  my  poor  child’s  garment,  and 
so  quick  were  my  movements,  that  I saved  it  from  much 
injury.  But  while  I was  shaking  the  ashes  from  it,  my 
husband  again  snatched  it  from  my  hands,  and  with  a ter- 
rible oath,  defying  me  to  touch  it,  once  more  threw  it  into 
the  fire.  I was  afraid  to  attempt  to  save  it ; so  I turned 
away,  with  bitter  feelings  to  see  my  labor  all  lost,  and  my 
destitute  child  made  still  more  destitute  by  its  father’s  hand. 
But,  as  patiently  and  kindly  as  I could,  I set  before  Robert 
the  supper  I had  prepared  for  him.  It  did  not  look  very 
inviting,  to  be  sure ; but  I could  offer  nothing  more.  He 
swore  he  would  not  taste  a particle.  I now  reproached  him 
for  not  having  provided  any  thing  better  for  myself  and 
children.  But  this  was  no  time  for  reproach.  Robert’s 
anger  rose  to  the  highest  pitch.  He  dashed  the  cup  and 
plate  I had  placed  for  him  to  the  floor,  and  seizing  me 
roughly  by  the  arm,  he  opened  the  door,  and  forcing  me 
from  the  dwelling,  bid  me  enter  again,  if  I dared.  The 
night  was  cold  and  windy.  I was  thinly  dressed,  and  even 
ill.  But  I forbore  to  take  refuge  under  a neighbor’s  roof. 
My  heart  was  too  sad  and  desolate  to  admit  of  human  con- 
solation. At  this  sorrowful  moment  I remembered  that 

“ Earth  hath  no  sorrow  that  heaven  cannot  heal 

so,  falling  almost  unconsciously  upon  my  knees,  I prayed 
that  God  would  comfort  my  stricken  heart ; that  my  sins 
might  be  pardoned ; that  I might  be  enabled  to  repose  all 
my  griefs  in  the  bosom  of  that  gracious  One  who  has  kindly 
promised  to  give  the  heavy-laden  rest.  I then  prayed  for 
my  miserable  husband,  that  God  would  have  mercy  upon 
him,  and  deliver  him  from  his  dreadful  delusion  before  it 
was  too  late.  I prayed,  too,  for  my  poor  children,  with  all 
the  fervor  of  a mother’s  soul.  This  was  the  first  prayer  I 
had  offered  for  years ; for  I had  been  an  impenitent  woman. 
Had  I prayed  sooner,  I might  have  saved  myself  much 
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sorrow  and  distress.  But  as  it  was,  I arose  from  my  knees 
with  feelings  far  less  hopeless  and  bitter.  I then  crept 
back  to  the  house,  and  on  looking  in  at  the  window,  I found 
that  Robert  had  fallen  asleep  ; so  I opened  the  door  quietly, 
without  disturbing  his  heavy  slumbers,  and  laid  myself 
down  to  rest. 

The  events  of  this  evening  were  no  uncommon  events 
to  me.  Each  succeeding  day  brought  but  the  same  rough 
treatment,  the  same  wretchedness  and  want.  Robert  grew 
worse  and  worse.  He  not  only  destroyed  all  our  peace, 
but  brought  noise  and  discord  into  the  whole  neighborhood, 
till  at  last,  for  the  sake  of  quiet,  he  was  taken  to  the  house 
of  correction.  I never  can  forget  that  dreadful  night  when 
he  was  carried  away.  He  came  home  shockingly  intoxi- 
cated. The  little  children  crept  into  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  house  to  shield  themselves  from  his  fury.  He  threat- 
ened every  thing  with  destruction.  I was  in  danger  of  my 
life,  and  ran  for  safety  into  the  nearest  house,  where  a poor 
widow  lived.  Robert  followed — we  fastened  the  door — he 
swore  he  would  set  fire  to  the  building,  and  burn  it  over 
our  heads.  But  some  one  passing  by  heard  the  uproar,  and 
went  for  the  town  officers.  Several  of  them  came,  just  as 
my  infatuated  husband  was  pelting  the  window  with  stones. 
They  took  him  away  by  force,  while  he  was  uttering  the 
most  shocking  oaths.  I sat  down  and  wept  with  shame  and 
vexation.  My  little  Jane  put  her  arm  round  my  neck,  and 
said,  “ Don’t  cry,  ma — he  has  gone — wicked  pa  has  gone, 
and  I hope  he  will  never  come  back — he  is  so  cross,  and 
beats  us  so.”  I hardly  knew  what  to  say  in  answer  to  my 
little  girl,  but  I felt  that  it  was  a dreadful  thing  to  have  my 
children  speak  so  of  him  whom  I would  gladly  have  taught 
them  to  love  and  honor. 

I determined,  now  my  husband  was  away,  to  support 
my  family  by  my  own  work  ; for  wretched  as  my  home  was, 
I could  not  bear  to  leave  it  and  come  upon  the  town.  I 
could  not  earn  much,  for  my  health  was  feeble,  but  I man- 
aged, by  depriving  myself  of  several  meals,  to  save  enough 
to  mend  my  poor  neighbor’s  window. 
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But  Robert  longed  to  regain  bis  liberty.  He  resolved 
that  he  would  do  better,  and  upon  promising  orderly  con- 
duct, was  permitted  to  return  to  his  family.  Badly  as  he 
had  treated  me,  I was  glad  to  see  him  back  again.  He 
looked  humble,  and  spoke  to  me  kindly.  He  kissed  the 
younger  children,  too,  and  for  a while  every  thing  went  on 
smoothly.  To  me  it  seemed  like  the  dawning  of  better 
days,  and  when  Robert  one  evening  brought  home  some 
new  shoes  for  our  oldest  boy,  and  a new  gown  for  my  little 
Jane,  I actually  wept  for  joy,  and  Jane  said,  her  “wicked 
pa  had  come  back  very  good.” 

But  these  bright  days  were  not  to  last.  Darker  ones 
came,  darker  than  I had  ever  known  before,  or  perhaps  they 
seemed  darker,  from  the  transient  sunshine  that  had  gleamed 
upon  us.  I again  heard  my  children  crying  for  food,  when 
I had  no  food  to  give  them.  I was  again  often  turned  from 
my  dwelling,  or,  if  I offered  any  resistance,  was  forced  to 
receive  harsh  words  and  cruel  blows.  But  it  is  in  vain  to 
tell  all  I suffered.  Many  have  gone  through  the  same  fiery 
trial,  and  will  feel  that  a recital  of  my  woes  is  but  a recital 
of  what  they  too  have  borne. 

There  was  one  privilege,  the  want  of  which  I at  this 
time  felt  deeply.  The  village  church  was  within  sight  of 
our  door.  I used  to  hear  the  bell  ring,  and  see  the  children 
of  the  neighborhood  go  by,  neatly  dressed,  to  the  Sabbath- 
school  ; but  I had  no  gown,  nor  bonnet,  nor  shawl  fit  to 
wear,  and  my  children  were  still  more  destitute  than  myself. 
So  we  were  obliged  to  spend  the  Sabbath  in  sadness  at 
home,  while  Robert,  if  the  day  was  fine,  would  profane  it 
by  going  on  the  water  to  fish,  or  would  linger  with  his 
companions  round  the  door  of  the  grogshop — not  to  enter, 
it  is  true ; for  the  dram-seller,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
dressed  very  fine,  and  were  accustomed  to  attend  church ; 
and  but  for  that  dreadful  shop,  I might  have  gone  there 
too. 

Our  minister  was  one  of  those  who  thought  it  his  duty 
to  “reason  on  temperance,”  as  well  as  “righteousness,”  and 
“judgment  to  come;”  and  through  his  exertions,  and  the 
VOL.  IX. 
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exertions  of  other  good  men,  a reform  had  commenced, 
which  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  friends  of  human 
happiness  and  virtue.  Temperance-meetings  were  held 
once  a month  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  in  spite  of 
much  opposition,  and  many  prophecies  to  the  contrary,  the 
cause  went  on. 

I heard  much  said  about  these  meetings,  and  resolved  to 
attend  the  next ; so,  when  the  evening  came,  I borrowed  a 
cloak  and  bonnet  of  one  of  the  neighbors,  and  hastened  to 
the  church.  The  prayers  I there  heard  did  my  wounded 
spirit  good,  and  the  plain,  impressive  language  of  the  min- 
ister spoke  to  my  very  heart.  I resolved  to  persuade  my 
husband,  if  possible,  to  go  with  me  when  there  should  be 
another  meeting. 

A circumstance  occurred  about  this  time  that  quite  de- 
stroyed my  remaining  courage,  and  almost  caused  me  to 
give  Robert  up  for  lost.  We  lived  in  a small,  shabby-look- 
ing  house,  a part  of  which  he  rented  to  a very  poor  family. 
They  could  not  pay  the  rent  immediately  upon  its  being  due. 
It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  poor  woman  had  a 
little  infant,  not  more  than  two  weeks  old.  But  Robert’s 
heart  was  shut  to  all  kind  feelings.  One  very  stormy  day 
he  drove  the  whole  family  out  of  doors,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  seek  some  other  dwelling.  It  was  too  much  for 
the  poor  woman  in  her  feeble  state.  She  caught  a severe 
cold,  and  died  in  a few  days.  After  this  heartless  act,  my 
faith  quite  failed  me,  and  I felt  as  if  nothing  could  recall  my 
husband  to  a sense  of  duty.  But  I little  knew  the  workings 
of  his  mind.  He  seemed  to  return  a little  to  his  senses, 
when  he  saw  that  his  cruelty  had  probably  caused  the  death 
of  the  poor  woman,  and  rendered  a large  family  of  helpless 
children  motherless.  His  countenance  became  more  dark 
and  gloomy,  and  he  scarcely  raised  his  eyes  to  notice  any 
one. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  one  day  our  minister 
called,  as  he  was  visiting  the  people  of  his  parish.  I was 
very  glad  to  see  him,  and  told  him  all  my  griefs  freely.  He 
gave  me  what  consolation  he  could,  and  informed  me  that 
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there  was  another  temperance-meeting  in  the  evening,  which 
he  hoped  I would  attend;  “and,”  added  he,  “bring  your 
husband  along  with  you,  if  you  can  persuade  him  to  come.” 

When  Robert  came  home  to  supper,  I was  surprised  and 
delighted  to  find  him  sober ; so  I told  him  of  the  minister’s 
visit,  and  the  meeting  in  the  evening.  He  seemed  pleased 
that  the  minister  had  called,  and  even  asked  me  how  things 
looked  about  the  room,  “for,”  said  he,  “we  don’t  look  quite 
so  stylish  here  as  we  once  did,  Mary.” 

“ No,  Robert,”  said  I,  with  a sigh,  as  I surveyed  the 
wretched  apartment ; “ but  if  you  would  attend  the  tem- 
perance-meeting, and  hear  what  the  minister  says  about 
saving  money,  I think  it  would  soon  look  much  better  here, 
and  the  boys  might  have  better  jackets,  and  I might  have  a 
better  gown.  Oh,  Robert” — 

I would  have  said  more,  but  my  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  I could  not.  Robert  hung  down  his  head,  and  looked 
ashamed.  He  knew  he  had  spent,  for  rum,  money  enough 
to  feed  and  clothe  his  family  well.  I thought  he  had  half 
a mind  to  tell  me  he  would  go  with  me.  When  I had  cleared 
away  the  supper,  and  sent  the  children  to  bed,  I put  on  my 
bonnet,  and  said,  “I  will  just  step  into  neighbor  Warren’s, 
and  borrow  Nancy’s  cloak.” 

“ Have  not  you  any  cloak  of  your  own  ?”  said  he. 

“ No,”  I replied,  “ I have  been  without  one  a long  time.” 

Robert  said  no  more,  but  when  I came  back  with  the 
cloak,  and  said  to  him,  “Will  you  go  with  me?”  he  said, 
in  a tone  which  seemed  as  if  he  were  trying  to  suppress 
kinder  feelings,  “ Go  along,  Mary,  and  don’t  be  always  fret- 
ting about  me.”  I was  grieved,  but  said  nothing,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  meeting  alone,  praying  that  Robert  might 
think  better  of  it,  and  come.  The  services  were  even  more 
interesting  than  they  had  been  at  the  preceding  meeting. 
The  minister  said  every  thing  to  convince,  and  I felt  a dis- 
tressing anxiety,  that  I could  not  control,  to  have  my  hus- 
band hear  all  that  was  said.  Judge,  then,  of  my  surprise 
and  pleasure,  when,  a short  time  after  I had  returned  home, 
Robert  entered,  and  said,  “ Guess  where  I have  been,  Mary.” 
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“ Not  to  meeting,  Robert.” 

“ Yes,  Mary,  to  meeting.  I took  up  my  bat  after  you 
bad  gone,  thinking  that  I would  go  down  to  the  shop ; for  I 
felt  uneasy,  and  wanted  something  to  suppress  my  disagree- 
able thoughts.  But  as  I passed  by  the  meeting-house,  it 
was  so  well  lighted  up,  and  the  bell  was  ringing,  and  the 
people  going  in,  I thought  perhaps  I had  better  go  in  too ; 
and  I am  glad  I did.  Wife,  I do  believe  the  minister  is 
right.  I know  that  hard  drinking  has  been  the  ruin  of 
myself  and  family,  and  while  the  minister  was  speaking,  I 
thought  I would  try  to  break  away  from  my  bad  habits.” 

“ 0,  Robert,  will  you  try?”  I exclaimed,  while  my  heart 
beat  with  pleasure  to  hear  him  thus  speak. 

“ ’Tis  hard  work,  Mary,  harder  than  you  think  for.” 

“ I know  it  is  hard,  my  dear  husband  ; but  only  think  of 
the  happiness  it  would  bring  to  us  all — of  the  ruin  from 
which  it  will  save  our  little  boys — the  agony  from  which  it 
will  save  your  poor  wife.  0,  Robert,  if  you  have  one  spark 
of  love  remaining  in  your  bosom  for  any  of  us” — 

I could  not  go  on ; but  leaning  my  hands  upon  my  hus- 
band’s shoulder,  I sobbed  aloud. 

Robert  seemed  affected,  and  said,  in  a doubtful  tone, 
“ Perhaps  I might  leave  it  off  by  degrees.” 

“0  no,  Robert,  no,”  I answered,  “that  will  never  do. 
Don’t  you  remember  how  particular  the  minister  was  to  say, 
‘Leave  it  off  at  once?1  You  will  never  do  it  by  degrees.” 

Robert  looked  steadily  into  the  fire,  and  did  not  say  one 
word  more.  When  not  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink, 
he  is  a man  of  good  sense,  and  I thought  it  better  to  leave 
him  to  his  own  reflections.  I know  not  what  passed  through 
his  mind.  The  kinder  and  better  feelings  of  other  days 
seemed  to  be  awakened  from  their  slumber,  or  rather.  He 
from  whom  “all  just  thoughts  and  holy  desires  proceed,” 
was  influencing  his  determination.  As  for  myself,  I longed 
in  secret  to  pour  out  my  soul  to  God.  So  I went  into  the 
bedroom,  where  my  poor  children  were  fast  asleep ; and 
after  seeing  that  they  were  well  covered  up,  I kissed  each 
one  of  them,  and  knelt  down  by  their  side  to  offer  up  my 
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prayer.  I prayed  as  I had  never  done  before.  I seemed, 
through  my  Redeemer,  to  gain  a nearer  and  bolder  access 
to  the  throne  of  grace.  My  heart  was  filled  with  deep  grat- 
itude, penitence,  humility,  and  joy;  and  from  that  hour  I 
have  dared  to  hope  myself  a child  of  God.  0 that  blessed, 
blessed  night  It  caused  joy  among  the  angels  in  heaven, 
over  the  reconciliation  of  one  soul  to  God — over  the  desire 
of  another  soul  to  return  to  the  path  of  duty.  It  caused 
joy  on  earth,  in  our  poor,  humble  dwelling — joy  in  the  bosom 
of  the  long-afflicted  wife — joy  that  her  own  soul  was  trust- 
ing in  Christ — joy  that  her  husband  was  purposing  to  for- 
sake his  wretched  way,  and  turn  into  a happier,  better  path. 

The  next  day,  before  Robert  went  out,  I encouraged  him 
all  I could  to  persevere.  I brought  to  his  remembrance  as 
much  of  the  lecture  as  I could,  so  that  it  might  be  fresh  in 
his  mind.  He  left  me  in  good  spirits,  and  promised  to  see 
me  again  at  night  a sober  man.  But  0,  what  an  anxious 
day  was  it  for  me ! I dreaded,  and  yet  longed  for  evening 
to  come,  and  my  heart  beat  as  I heard  his  footstep  at  the 
door.  But  he  had  kept  his  word — he  had  not  tasted  a drop 
of  spirit  during  the  day.  He  had  seen,  too,  the  minister  and 
several  members  of  the  Temperance  Society.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  meeting  on  the  last  evening,  many  new  names 
were  added  to  the  temperance  list,  and  they  had  promised, 
in  case  of  entire  abstinence  till  the  next  meeting,  to  receive 
his.  I could  scarcely  believe  my  senses  when  I heard  my 
husband  speak  thus,  and  the  prospect  of  his  becoming  a 
sober  man  seemed  too  delightful  to  be  ever  realized.  For 
a time,  I rejoiced  with  trembling;  but  when,  day  after  day, 
I saw  him  return  orderly  and  quiet,  my  courage  revived, 
and  I felt  that  he  would  persevere. 

At  length  the  evening  came  round  for  the  next  meeting, 
and  my  husband  and  myself  went,  O so  happy ! and  put 
our  names  to  the  pledge.  What  a different  prospect  did 
our  home  now  present.  I could  not  keep  my  countenance 
for  joy,  when  the  neighbors  came  in  to  congratulate  me  on 
the  change.  I could  now  dress  my  children  neat  and  com- 
fortable, and  send  them  to  the  Sabbath-school.  I went  my- 
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self  with  my  husband  constantly  to  church,  and  on  making 
known  my  wish  to  our  minister,  publicly  professed  my  faith 
in  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  Thus  happily  did  the  winter  and 
summer  pass  away.  One  day  in  autumn,  as  the  minister 
was  passing  by,  my  husband  was  in  the  road  in  front  of  the 
house. 

The  minister  remarked,  “I  am  glad,  Robert,  to  see  your 
house  repaired  and  looking  so  well.” 

“Thank  you,  sir;  why,  it  does  look  some  better.”  As 
the  minister  was  about  to  pass  on,  Robert  added,-  “ Mr.  G., 
I have  not  drank  a drop  of  rum  for  one  year,  come  next 
Monday.  So  you  see  the  effect  upon  my  house.  I used  to 
work  hard  before,  and  spent  about  all  I earned  for  rum,  to 
drink  myself,  or  to  give  away.  Many  a time  I have  been 
at  my  work  on  a Sunday,  and  earned  a dollar  or  more  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  taken  the  money,  and  then  laid 
out  the  whole  in  rum.  Now  I can  clothe  my  family  well, 
and  have  something  to  lay  out  upon  my  house.  Last  sum- 
mer, my  boy  and  I saved  sixty  dollars  besides  supporting 
the  family.” 

Sixty  dollars  saved ! But  who  can  tell  the  value  of  the 
happy  days  and  nights  of  this  year ; or  the  worth  of  a 
kind,  sober,  industrious  husband  and  father,  compared  with 
a cross,  cruel,  and  drunken  one  ? Ask  the  wife  ; what 
would  she  tell  you  ? Ask  the  children ; what  would  be 
their  answer  ? 

Some  of  my  husband’s  former  wicked  companions  felt 
piqued  and  envious  that  Robert  was  free  from  their  degrad- 
ing habit.  They  saw  him  thriving,  respected,  and  happy. 
His  life  and  prospects  were  a continued  reflection  upon  theirs. 
They  longed  to  see  him  fall,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to 
effect  his  ruin.  As  he  was  quietly  returning  home  one  even- 
ing, he  passed  by  the  shop  which  he  was  once  so  much  in 
the  habit  of  frequenting.  They  accosted  him : by  taunts 
and  jeers  which  he  had  not  firmness  enough  to  resist,  they 
drew  him  into  their  company.  Once  there,  they  thought 
him  within  their  power.  When  they  could  not  induce  him 
to  violate  his  pledge  by  taking  rum,  they  called  him  a “ cold- 
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water  man  “ a white-livered  coward “ priest-ridden 
“afraid  of  his  minister,’ ’ and  many  other  titles  of  reproach. 
They  then  told  him  he  had  not  promised  to  drink  no  wine ; 
and,  after  much  persuasion,  they  induced  him  to  take  a glass. 
But  in  this  glass  they  had  mingled  the  poison.  Once  stim- 
ulated, he  called  for  more  and  yet  more,  till  these  wretches 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  who  had  so  long  stood  firm, 
reeling  from  the  shop,  to  mar  at  once  all  that  was  pleasant 
and  peaceful  at  home.  When  my  husband  did  not  return 
at  supper-time,  I felt  rather  anxious,  but  thought  he  might 
be  delayed,  as  he  sometimes  is ; so  I put  his  supper  to  the 
fire  and  sat  down  to  my  knitting-work,  while  one  of  the 
boys  read  to  me  from  his  Sabbath-school  book. 

We  were  thus  employed  when  my  deluded  husband  en- 
tered. 0 the  agony  of  that  moment ! Had  he  been  brought 
to^ae  a corpse,  I could  not  have  been  more  shocked.  Had 
those  wicked  men  that  thus  seduced  my  husband  entered 
my  house  and  done  the  same  things  that  they  caused  him 
to  do,  they  might  have  been  indicted  for  the  outrage.  In 
the  morning  Robert  had  come  to  himself ; but  he  saw  in  the 
broken  furniture,  in  the  distrustful  looks  of  the  children,  in 
the  swollen  eyes  and  distressed  countenance  of  his  wife,  more 
than  he  cared  to  know.  There  was  a mixture  of  remorse 
and  obstinacy  in  his  looks,  and  when  he  left  me  for  the 
morning,  instead  of  his  usual  “ Good-morning,  Mary,”  he 
shut  the  door  roughly  after  him  and  hurried  away. 

When  evening  came  again,  Robert  returned  to  the  shop, 
and  asked  for  a glass  of  rum.  He  wanted  something  to 
stifle  the  keen  reproaches  of  conscience.  The  dram-seller 
knew  my  husband,  knew  of  his  reform,  that  from  being  a 
nuisance  to  the  town,  he  had  become  an  orderly  and  re- 
spectable citizen ; and  now  that  he  had  been  seduced  from 
the  right  way,  instead  of  denying  him  the  cause  of  all  our 
former  misery — instead  of  a little  friendly  advice — with  his 
usual  courteous  smile,  he  put  the  fatal  glass  into  his  hand. 

For  a time  my  poor  Robert  continued  in  a very  bad  way. 
He  mingled  again  with  his  profanfe  and  wicked  associates ; 
he  was  ashamed  to  see  his  minister,  and  took  no  notice  of 
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him  when  he  passed ; hung  down  his  head  when  he  met 
any  of  his  temperance  friends,  and  seemed  to  be  fast  re- 
turning to  his  former  miserable  habits. 

But  he  was  not  thus  to  become  the  dupe  of  wicked  and 
designing  men.  His  wife’s  prayers  and  tears  were  not  thus 
to  be  of  no  avail.  On  a sudden  he  awoke  from  his  delusion. 
He  had  lived  a whole  year  without  rum ; and  though  ex- 
posed to  all  weathers,  he  knew  his  health  had  been  better, 
his  head,  clearer,  his  nerves  firmer,  his  purse  heavier,  and 
his  home  happier.  He  called  one  evening  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Temperance  Society ; confessed  his  weakness  in 
yielding  to  temptation ; asked  the  forgiveness  of  the  Society ; 
requested  to  have  his  name,  which  had  been  erased  from 
the  temperance  list,  renewed ; and  promised  never  again  to 
violate  the  pledge.  Since  that  night  my  husband  has  con- 
tinued a perfectly  temperate  man.  No  temptation  has  ever 
led  him  again  to  violate  his  pledge. 

I have  been  induced  to  give  this  history  of  his  reform  to 
the  world,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  persuade  others  to  follow 
his  example,  to  show  them  how  quiet  and  plenty  were  re- 
stored to  a wretched  dwelling,  virtue  and  respectability  to 
a ruined  family,  and  the  poor  marts  house  repaired. 


A clergyman,  worthy  of  all  confidence,  and  acquainted  with  the 
writer  of  the  above,  and  the  circumstances  detailed,  testifies,  that  the 
case  is  “ literally  and  faithfully  described.” 


NARRATIVE  XVII. 


CORPORAL  MURRAY. 


“ This  day,”  said  the  speaker,  addressing  companies  A 
and  B of  the  above-named  regiment,  at  Chicago,  September 
15,  1834,  “ this  day,  you  have  carried  to  the  grave  the  cold 
remains  of  two  of  your  companions  in  arms.  One  wide 
grave  contains  them  both.  You  have  discharged  over  them 
the  farewell  shot ; 

1 But  honor’s  voice  could  not  awake  their  dust, 

Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death.’ 

The  sound  echoed  over  the  calm  lake  before  you,  but  it 
reached  them  not;  nor  will  aught  awake  them  till  the 
trumpet  shall  sound  that  will  call  up  the  slumbering  dead. 
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The  morning  gun,  that  has  so  often  summoned  them  to 
duty,  they  will  hear  no  more.  The  bugle’s  notes  they  will 
never  more  obey.  Yet  one- summons  they  will  obey : they 
will  come  forth  ‘ in  a moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at 
the  last  trump ; for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead 
shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed.’ 

“ How  sudden  has  been  their  removal  from  you.  Five 
nights  since,  they  were  on  guard  together ; they  came  off 
touched  with  fearful  disease,  to  enter  the  same  ward  of  the 
hospital.  In  the  same  hour,  between  nine  and  ten  this 
morning,  they  died ; now  their  bodies  are  sleeping  in  the 
same  grave,  and  their  souls  have  appeared  before  God.  At 
the  same  moment  they  shall  arise,  when  ‘ all  that  are  in 
their  graves  shall  come  forth : they  that  have  done  good, 
to  the  resurrection  of  life ; and  they  that  have  done  evil,  to 
the  resurrection  of  damnation.’  ” 

One  of  these  individuals  was  James  Murray,  whose 
brief  history  is  now  presented.  Those  who  knew  him  best, 
will  rejoice  to  see  his  portrait  true  to  the  life,  as  he  was 
after  he  had  been  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

He  was  a native  of  Ireland.  His  parents  resided  a few 
miles  from  Belfast,  and  were  in  very  respectable  circum- 
stances in  life.  There  he  received  the  rudiments  of  a good 
education,  as  it  was  the  wish  of  his  parents  to  establish  him 
in  some  mercantile  employment. 

In  religious  belief  they  were  followers  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  they  trained  their  children  in  the  same  faith. 
From  his  school,  where  he  had  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  he  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Bel- 
fast, where  his  brothers  were  then  engaged  in  profitable 
business.  There  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary,  with 
whom  he  remained  three  years.  From  that  station  he  was 
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sent  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland ; but  he  remained  there  only  a short  period,  when, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents,  he  shipped  for  Amer- 
ica. The  reasons  which  induced  him  to  take  this  rash  step 
are  not  now  known  with  certainty.  It  is  probable  that 
among  them  were  a roving  spirit,  and  the  flattering  hope  of 
accumulating  wealth.  In  this  last  he  was  disappointed; 
but  his  failure  may  have  been  the  means  of  securing  to  him 
an  eternal  treasure. 

Soon  after  reaching  Canada,  he  opened  in  Quebec,  in 
company  with  another,  a store  of  drugs  and  medicines,  of 
which  he  had  considerable  knowledge. 

Not  succeeding  in  this  business,  discouraged  and  heart- 
broken, he  wandered  from  place  to  place,  a stranger  in  a 
land  of  strangers ; and  at  length,  wishing  to  forget  his  folly, 
his  parents,  and  his  native  country,  he  enlisted  as  a soldier 
in  the  United  States  army  at  Boston,  in  the  year  1830. 

If  he  had  not  endeavored  to  drown  his  self-made  sor- 
rows by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  before  this  period,  and  if 
this  had  not  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  enter- 
ing the  service,  he  had  not  been  long  in  the  army,  where 
the  whiskey-ration  was  then  dealt  out  to  him  as  regularly  as 
his  bread  and  meat,  before  he  was  confirmed  in  habits  of 
intemperance. 

Indeed,  he  needed  no  small  share  of  moral  courage  to 
stand  erect  as  a temperate  man,  when,  so  universally, 

“ Drinking  was  the  soldier’s  pleasure.” 

Could  he  bear  to  have  old  soldiers  laugh  at  him  as  they 
swallowed  the  liquid  fire,  and  call  him  a baby,  white-livered , 
because  he  could  not  drink  his  two  gills  a day  ? How  much 
reason  have  my  friends  of  the  army  now  to  praise  God  that 
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this  patronized,  fostered  reign  of  whiskey  is  passed ; that 
they  who  now  come  temperate  to  the  ranks,  are  not  brought 
under  its  influence ; that  government  now  kindly  provides 
the  nutritious  sugar  and  coffee,  instead  of  that  mischief- 
making, soul- destroying  poison. 

It  was  not  so  when  Murray  enlisted.  Those  who  knew 
him  will  remember  the  influence  which  the  drunkard’s  drink 
had  upon  his  athletic  form  and  vigorous  mind,  while  using 
the  daily  whiskey-ration  at  Fort  Howard . 

Removed  to  the  wild  frontier,  a thousand  miles  west 
from  the  place  of  his  enlistment,  exposed  to  temptations  in 
every  form,  and  wishing  to  cast  oblivion  over  his  past  life, 
he  often  indulged  in  the  most  brutal  intoxication.  Frequent 
exposure  and  hardships,  brought  upon  himself  by  that 
course  of  utter  folly,  soon  undermined  his  strong  constitu- 
tion, and  planted  the  seeds  of  disease  which  has  so  early 
terminated  his  life. 

Yet  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  Murray  soon  drew  the 
attention  of  his  officers,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  corporal. 

But  this  did  not  conquer  his  craving  thirst.  How  could 
it,  when  the  fire  was  daily  fed  by  the  dealing  out  of  his 
two  gills  ? The  vulture  thus  preying  upon  his  liver,  and 
encouraged  by  government  sanction  to  drink,  his  allowance 
was  soon  not  sufficient  to  answer  the  cry  of  “ Give,  give,” 
which  he  felt  coming  up  continually  from  his  burning  breast. 
Often  intoxicated,  the  patience  of  his  officers  was  exhausted, 
and  he  was  at  length  tried  for  drunkenness,  broken , and 
reduced  to  the  ranks. 

He  had  yet  some  ambition,  and  by  a strong  effort 
abstained  for  a season,  till  he  regained  the  confidence  of  the 
commander  and  was  restored  to  his  station,  which  he  re- 
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tained  to  the  day  when  his  fellow-soldiers  accompanied  him 
with  reversed  arms  j showing  that  these  weapons  would  be 
used  by  him  no  more — that,  as  a soldier,  he  was  at  rest. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1832  that  my  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Corporal  Murray  commenced.  Company 
“ A ” arrived  at  Fort  Brady  in  October  of  that  year.  They 
had  heard  of  the  blessed  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
which  we  had  enjoyed  the  winter  and  spring  previous  ; that 
most  of  the  officers  at  that  post,  and  many  of  the  enlisted 
men,  had  been  converted,  and  had  publicly  professed  their 
faith  in  Christ ; that  ardent  spirits  had  been  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  the  fort ; and  that  most  of  the  men  had  also 
given  up  the  pernicious  beer. 

Their  curiosity  was  of  course  excited  about  these 
“ strange  things.”  For  a time  they  watched  cautiously  the 
influence  of  these  temperance  measures  and  prayer-meetings 
upon  the  character  of  soldiers ; but  soon  some  of  them  were 
led  to  wish  they  could  share  the  happiness  they  saw  their 
companions  in  arms  enjoying.  They  were  convinced  that 
there  is  a joy  in  the  duties  of  piety  which  they  had  never 
experienced,  and  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  fitted  to  bless 
men  in  every  condition  in  life ; that  it  can  give  comfort  in 
the  barracks,  as  well  as  in  the  quiet  dwelling ; in  the  camp, 
as  well  as  in  the  cottage ; on  the  wild  frontier,  as  well  as 
in  the  peaceful  village.  The  first  step  in  reform,  with  many 
of  them,  was  to  add  their  names  to  the  Temperance  Soci- 
ety. 

In  that  distant  outpost,  near  where  the  magnificent  Lake 
Superior  empties  its  crystal  waters  through  the  broad, 
translucent  river  St.  Mary,  withdrawn  from  the  more  busy 
scenes  of  public  life,  and  removed  from  many  of  the  temp- 
tations to  drink  with  which  they  had  long  been  surrounded 
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they  found  it  comparatively  easy  to  make  the  pledge  of 
total  abstinence,  and  to  keep  it. 

Corporal  Murray  was  among  the  first  in  company  “ A ” 
that  joined  the  Temperance  Society.  Before  doing  this, 
after  he  reached  Fort  Brady,  notwithstanding  the  strength 
of  his  mind  and  his  resolution  to  the  contrary,  he  was  once 
intoxicated.  He  knew  that  he  was  exposed  again  and  again 
to  fall,  if  he  did  not  seek  some  new  shield  to  defend  him- 
self. The  Society  offered  him  this  defence ; he  took  it,  and 
it  was  the  probable  means  of  saving  him  from  a drunkard’s 
grave  and  a miserable  eternity.  He  never  repented  that  step. 
Happy  are  they  who  follow  his  example  in  this  thing. 

Being  a Roman  Catholic,  he  at  first  ridiculed  the  relig- 
ious meetings  ; and  instead  of  attending  them,  used  to  go  to 
the  quarters  of  an  Irish  family  next  door,  and  pass  the  time 
which  we  devoted  to  the  worship  of  God,  in  card-playing. 
While  we  begged  the  Lord  to  forgive  them,  we  could  hear 
their  fearful  oaths  and  senseless  laugh.  In  profaneness,  I 
am  told,  he  had  then  hardly  his  equal  in  the  camp.  One 
night  he  was  determined  to  break  up  our  praying  by  his 
oaths  and  noise.  In  this  he  did  not  succeed.  Afterwards, 
when  he  looked  back  on  that  scene  with  shame  and  grief,  he 
said,  “ I did  not  know  what  I was  doing.” 

I was  first  led  to  inquire  the  name  of  this  man,  by  see- 
ing his  manly  form  and  generous  features  regularly  at  church 
on  the  Sabbath.  And  with  great  pleasure  I learned  that 
he  had  so  far  cast  off  the  trammels  of  his  Romish  educa- 
tion as  to  listen  with  a degree  of  interest  to  the  word  of 
God. 

Besides  attending  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  he 
was  at  length  brought  into  the  Bible  class.  The  pleasing, 
solemn  scenes  of  that  post-schoolhouse,  where  we  studied 
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together  “ the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God,”  many 
will  never  forget.  The  truths  there  heard,  I doubt  not,  will 
prove  to  many  “ a savor  of  life  unto  life  and  thus  be 
remembered  to  eternity. 

It  was  there  the  Lord  convinced  Murray  of  sin,  and 
showed  him  that  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church 
were  in  vain  to  his  salvation.  For  a time  he  thought  if  he 
became  moral,  broke  off  drinking,  swearing,  and  Sabbath- 
breaking, and  did  what  the  world  calls  honorable,  he  should 
secure  heaven ; but  then  he  had  not  seen  the  depravity  of 
his  heart,  his  entire  natural  pollution,  and  the  necessity  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  to  cleanse  from  all  sin.  He  long  con- 
cealed his  feelings,  too  proud  to  acknowledge  that  he  was 
seeking  peace  from  religion.  Then  he  was  loud  in  argu- 
ments and  full  of  cavilling  against  the  truth.  But  con- 
science would  not  sleep.  It  was  as  a fire  shut  up  in  his 
bones.  He  saw  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  on  the  minds 
of  others.  Some  of  his  companions  were  rejoicing  in  the 
hope  that  God  had  forgiven  their  sins,  and  others  were 
asking  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved. 

In  the  spring  of  1833  his  feelings  were  such  that  he 
could  conceal  them  no  longer.  He  had  been  so  opposed  to 
religion  that  his  associates  could  hardly  believe  him  sincere 
when  he  told  them  he  was  resolved  to  seek  the  Lord.  Yet 
his  deep  solemnity  and  perseverance  soon  convinced  them 
that  he  was  not  trying  to  deceive. 

With  great  pleasure  I learned  that  he  wished  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  way  of  life.  With  deep  emotion  he  told 
me  how  conscious  he  was  of  his  lost  condition,  and  begged 
to  know  if  there  was  mercy  for  such  a sinner.  He  thought, 
he  said,  that  he  was  willing  to  submit  to  God,  but  that  God 
would  not  receive  him.  But  the  true  reason  why  he  was 
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not  then  accepted  is  contained  in  these  words  of  Christ : 
“ Ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  may  have  life.” 

I knelt  and  prayed  with  him,  begging  the  Lord  to  break 
the  chains  of  sin,  and  deliver  him  from  that  device  of  Sa- 
tan which  has  destroyed  so  many  souls ; but  he  arose,  with 
others  in  the  same  state  of  mind,  yet  unsubdued.  For  days 
they  remained  in  this  darkness,  inclined  to  cast  the  blame 
of  their  impenitence  on  God.  The  difficulty  was,  that 
they  yet  depended  on  themselves,  and  feared  to  trust  their 
all  to  Christ.  They  would  not,  like  the  sinking  Peter,  feel 
that  there  was  no  hope  except  in  the  power  and  mercy  of 
the  Saviour,  and  cry  confidently,  “ Lord,  save ; I perish !” 
They  feared  to  trust  their  souls  to  Jesus. 

But,  thanks  to  our  almighty  Saviour,  they  at  length  saw 
their  error;  and  some  found  peace  and  joy  in  believing. 
In  one  of  our  delightful  Bible- class  meetings,  corporal 
Murray  hoped  that  his  sins  were  forgiven ; and  that,  un- 
worthy as  he  was,  he  had  been  accepted  for  Christ’s  sake. 
As  he  told  me  of  his  hope,  my  soul,  that  had  travailed  for 
him,  rejoiced  exceedingly,  and  I could  have  fallen  on  his 
neck  to  kiss  him,  when  I looked  upon  him  as  created  anew 
in  Christ  Jesus.  In  a brief  time  he  was  again  surrounded 
with  clouds  and  fears,  until,  while  reclining  one  night  on 
his  bunk  in  the  guard-room,  and  offering  ceaseless  prayer  to 
be  enlightened  from  above,  he  hoped  he  was  truly  renewed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

When  I next  met  him,  he  said,  “ I think  I have  good 
news  for  you;”  and  joy  beamed  in  his  countenance  as  he 
spoke.  In  describing  that  scene,  he  said,  “ The  feelings  of 
my  heart  remind  me  of  that  part  of  our  Saviour’s  instruc- 
tions to  Nicodemus : ‘ Marvel  not  that  I said  unto  you,  ye 
must  be  born  again.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
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and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence 
it  cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth ; so  is  every  one  that  is  born 
of  the  Spirit.’  ” I could  not  but  rejoice  in  the  hope  that  he 
had  been  thus  born. 

The  last  Sabbath  of  April  following,  he  publicly  pro- 
fessed his  faith  in  Christ  with  several  of  his  companions, 
and  sat  down  to  the  table  of  the  Lord  with  the  little  band 
of  believers  which  had  been  gathered  at  this  distant  point, 
and  which,  eight  days  after,  was  scattered  over  this  frontier, 
never  again  to  meet  as  a church,  till  all  who  then  partook 
worthily,  shall  meet  in  heaven,  to  feast  at  the  great  supper 
of  the  Lamb. 

Sixteen  months  have  now  passed  since  that  solemn, 
pleasing  day.  With  excited  hopes  and  many  fears  for  the 
lambs  of  the  scattered  flock,  who  were  thrown  into  scenes 
of  trial,  in  a few  days  from  that  event  we  landed  at  Chicago 
and  entered  the  fort.  None  entered  it  with  a more  health- 
ful countenance  or  a firmer  step  than  Corporal  Murray ; but 
he  is  the  first  of  that  band  of  professed  soldiers  of  the  cross 
whose  death  we  have  been  called  to  mourn. 

Though,  after  his  arrival  here,  temptations  came  in  new 
and  ever-varying  forms , and  on  that  account  tenfold  more 
dangerous,  yet,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  was  able  to  resist 
and  come  off  more  than  conqueror. 

Though,  before  conversion,  he  was  notoriously  and  aw- 
fully profane,  since  then,  not  an  oath  has  been  heard  from 
his  lips.  Though  before  often  intoxicated,  and  at  times 
apparently  past  hope,  he  has  since  entirely  abstained,  not 
only  from  ardent  spirits,  but  from  wine , strong  beer , and  all 
inebriating  drinks.  He  saw  that  these  enemies  had  cast 
down  many  wounded  ; that  the  first  drink  generally  broke 
the  charm,  and  was  followed  by  inevitable  ruin ; and  his 
VOL.  ix. 
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resolution  never  to  touch  or  taste  remained  unshaken  to  the 
hour  of  death.  By  grace  he  was  saved,  through  faith. 

Although,  previous  to  his  conviction  of  sin,  a strong 
supporter  of  the  Romish  church,  he  has  since  looked  upon 
it  as  the  deceiver  of  the  nations ; as  “ that  man  of  sin,  the 
son  of  perdition,  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above 
all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped  ; so  that  he,  as 
God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he 
is  God.”  He  deplored  the  influence  of  this  faith  over  his 
native  country,  and  feared  that  his  parents  were  still  en- 
slaved in  its  iron  fetters. 

Even  the  enemies  of  the  faith  in  which  he  died  are  con- 
strained to  confess  that,  from  the  time  of  his  making  a 
religious  profession,  he  maintained  an  untarnished  name. 
Sweet  is  the  memory  of  the  just. 

Though,  previous  to  his  moral  change,  he  felt  that  by  his 
own  good  works  he  could  secure  eternal  life,  since  then  he 
has  ever  felt  that  all  our  righteousness  is  but  filthy  rags — 
that  he  could  be  accepted  of  God  only  on  account  of  the 
merits  and  atonement  of  Christ. 

As  a Christian,  he  was  meek  and  retiring,  yet  firm  and 
unwavering.  Where  others  fell,  to  the  fearful  wounding  of 
the  cause  of  the  Lord,  he,  sustained  by  grace,  stood  un- 
shaken. Let  who  else  would  be  absent  from  church,  his 
place  was  regularly  filled  when  not  detained  by  duty  or 
sickness.  Rarely  was  he  absent  from  our  evening  prayer- 
meeting. And  never  was  a word  of  accusation  brought 
against  Corporal  Murray  by  brother  or  by  enemy.  Yet  he 
had  sad  occasion  to  weep  over  the  backsliding  of  many 
around.  When  speaking  of  the  inactivity  and  remissness 
of  some  professed  Christians,  I once  said  to  him,  “ Do  these 
things  make  you  doubt  the  truth  of  religion  ?”  He  replied 
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with  a pleasing  firmness,  “ 0 no,  sir,  no ; I have  that  within 
me  that  will  not  let  me  doubt.” 

Ms  a soldier , he  was  a pattern  of  faithfulness  and  punc- 
tuality. Pleased  to  obey  every  command  of  his  superiors, 
he  was  strict  in  requiring  obedience  from  those  whom  it 
was  his  duty  to  command.  Though  educated  for  a very 
different  station  in  life  from  that  which  he  at  last  filled,  in 
this  he  was  contented  and  happy,  after  he  had  learned,  from 
experience,  the  true  source  of  peace  of  mind,  in  the  service 
of  the  Lord.  And  in  this  he  intended  to  remain  till  he  had 
kept  his  oath  to  serve  the  United  States  five  years  faithfully. 
Those  years  were  fast  passing  away,  and  he  was  beginning 
to  anticipate  pleasure  in  civil  life,  as  a teacher  or  farmer, 
when  he  was  unexpectedly  discharged  from  his  warfare  by 
death.  From  the  army  on  earth  we  trust  he  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  hosts  of  heaven ; from  the  ranks  of  enlisted 
men,  to  the  privileges  of  God’s  elected  sons. 

On  Thursday,  September  11,  Major  W.  came  to  inform 
me  of  his  illness.  “ Corporal  Murray,”  said  he,  “ and  an- 
other man  are  very  sick,  and  the  physicians  pronounce  their 
disease  cholera.” 

I hastened  to  the  hospital  and  found  the  men  in  extreme 
pain.  The  features  of  Murray  were  ghastly ; his  flesh 
seemed  to  have  vanished  ; the  pain  of  his  cramped  limbs 
was  severe,  and  a constant  hiccough  indicated  a fearful 
stage  of  disease. 

His  first  remark,  as  I took  his  cold,  clammy  hand,  was, 
“I  believe  I am  about  to  leave  you,  Mr. .” 

“ It  may  be  so  ; but  I hope  the  Lord  will  please  to  spare 
you.  How  do  you  feel  in  this  near  prospect  of  death  ?” 

“ It  does  not  look  fearful,”  he  replied  ; “lam  not  afraid 
to  die.” 
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“ Your  confidence  at  this  hour  is  in  Christ,  I trust.” 

“ In  Christ  only — only  through  his  merits  do  I hope  for 
acceptance.” 

His  incessant  hiccoughing  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
say  much.  After  praying  with  him,  asking  only  that  the 
will  of  the  Lord  might  be  done,  I turned  to  mark  his  feel- 
ings. His  hands  were  still  clasped  and  raised  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer,  and  his  eyes  fixed  as  if  beholding  glory, 
invisible  to  those  around  him. 

His  actions  and  his  words  exhibited  a cheerful  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  God.  When  allowed  to  quench  his 
burning  thirst  with  a spoonful  of  barley-water  or  a few 
drops  of  ether,  he  said  to  me,  “ This  is  a small  allowance ; 
my  heart  is  burning  in  me.” 

“Yes,”  said  I;  “but  how  enviable  is  your  condition, 
compared  with  theirs  who,  in  the  lake  of  fire,  call  in  vain 
for  a drop  of  water  to  cool  their  burning  tongues.” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  he  replied,  “ I hope  that  may  never  be  my 
case.” 

Sabbath  noon,  one  week  from  the  day  we  had  been  pres- 
ent together  at  the  commemoration  of  the  Saviour’s  death, 
I conversed  with  him  for  the  last  time.  Still,  his  confidence 
was  in  Christ  Jesus,  with  whom  he  hoped  to  reign  for  ever 
and  ever.  In  referring,  then,  to  that  last  opportunity  of 
communing  with  the  people  of  God,  and  contemplating  the 
prospects  of  soon  meeting  his  ascended  Lord  at  his  table  in 
heaven,  he  had  strong  consolation.  Death  was  making  rapid 
progress ; and  the  friend  whose  spiritual  life  I had  watched 
with  so  much  interest  from  the  hour  of  his  new  birth,  could 
hardly  be  aroused  from  the  fearful  sleep  that  was  stealing 
upon  him.  At  times  he  was  in  a measure  delirious.  After 
this  interview  he  had  no  rational  conversation  with  any  one. 
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In  moments  of  mental  wandering,  however,  he  spoke  of  de- 
liverance from  sin ; and  once,  with  great  beauty  and  confi- 
dence, exclaimed,  as  though  conscious  of  present  pain  and 
sure  of  speedy  relief,  “ There's  rest  hereafter ; I'll  go  bail 
for  it." 

When  I called  on  Monday  morning,  he  had  just  ceased 
to  breathe  ; he  had  “ fallen  asleep.” 

“ His  languishing  head  was  at  rest — 

Its  thinking  and  aching  were  o’er.” 

It  was  pleasant  to  think,  as  I looked  upon  his  noble  features, 
silent  in  death,  that  his  soul  was  now  enjoying  the  society 
of  the  redeemed  in  heaven. 

But  with  painful  emotions  I turned  to  the  bed  of  his 
companion  in  suffering,  whose  blood-shot  eyes  and  deep 
gasping  told  that  soon  his  spirit  too  would  be  in  eternity. 
In  looking  at  him  I was  cheered  with  no  comforting  hope 
that  his  would  be  the  death  of  the  righteous.  For  him, 
that  was  a fearful  hour.  In  fifteen  minutes  he  too  was 
dead.  They  fell  together ; yet  it  may  be  true  of  them,  that 
“one  was  taken,  and  the  other  left;”  that  one  will  arise  to 
the  resurrection  of  life,  the  other  to  the  resurrection  of  dam- 
nation. Who  will  think  it  wise  to  put  off  preparation  for 
death  to  such  an  hour  as  that  ? 

“ Death  cannot  make  our  souls  afraid, 

If  God  be  with  us  there.” 

But  if  God  be  not  with  us,  who  will  dare  to  die  ? “ It  is  a 

fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God !” 

It  was  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  enabled  our 
departed  friend  Murray  to  look  with  pleasure  upon  ap- 
proaching death.  Christ  was  his  Rock.  They  who  build 
on  any  other  foundation  will  find  it  treacherous.  May  his 
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fellow- disciples,  having  begun  by  repentance  and  faith, 
“ continue  to  the  end and  may  those  who  know  not  his 
spiritual  joy,  break  off  their  sins  by  repentance,  and  bring 
forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness.  Only  they  who  do  so, 
can  hope  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

He  fell  on  guard , both  as  an  American  soldier  and  as  a 
soldier  of  the  cross.  Blessed  are  they  whom  the  Lord,  when 
he  cometh,  shall  find  so  doing. 

I may  not  detain  the  reader  by  telling  my  emotions 
as  I watched  the  ebb  of  life  from  the  sunken  features  of 
Murray,  and  thought  of  his  parents  four  thousand  miles 
distant,  so  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  their  son.  How  many, 
like  him,  wander  from  the  friends  of  their  childhood ; yet 
how  few,  comparatively,  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Sav- 
iour, and  exchange,  in  death,  the  pallet  for  a mansion  in 
heaven. 

“Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his 
saints.”  And  every  remembrance  of  those  we  love  is  pre- 
cious, whom  we  have  seen  falling  asleep  in  Jesus.  This 
feeling  prompted  me  to  go  immediately  from  the  grave  of 
Corporal  Murray  to  his  room,  to  inquire  if  he  had  left  any 
manuscripts  that  would  throw  any  light  on  his  history,  or 
on  the  feelings  of  his  heart. 

I found  but  three  papers,  yet  these  were  pleasing  me- 
mentos. His  library  consisted  of  a Bible,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased ; a New  Testament,  presented  to  him  by  his  pastor  ; 
a Village  Hymn-book,  given  him  by  Mrs.  H.  at  Fort  Brady  ; 
and  a few  choice  Tracts. 

The  manuscripts  were,  the  Constitution  and  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Company  “ A”  Temperance  Society,  of  which 
he  was  Secretary  ; his  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  Bible 
class,  which  he  wrote  out  at  the  time  he  attended  it ; and 
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a memorandum,  in  which  he  had  written  two  hymns  and  a 
brief  comment  on  a passage  of  Scripture. 

Not  a letter,  or  any  clue  to  his  early  history,  could  be 
found.  And  these  three  papers  were  all  that  showed  any 
thing  of  the  feelings  of  his  heart.  But  these  were  peculiarly 
gratifying,  since,  though  dead,  he  speaks  forcibly  by  them 
of  the  ground  of  his  hope,  and  the  source  of  his  conso- 
lation. 

The  sentiments  of  the  first  hymn  were  drawn  from  the 
passage  of  Scripture,  John  16  : 2,  “In  my  Father’s  house 
are  many  mansions,”  etc.  I may  not  lengthen  this  narra- 
tive by  copying  both  these  beautiful  hymns ; but  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of  his  heart  from  the  second, 
which  follows. 

“ Now  adieu,  ye  fields  of  gladness, 

Fields  wherein  I used  to  roam ; 

But  without  a tear  of  sadness, 

I can  leave  thee,  O my  home : 

Jesus  calls  me — 

I am  ready ; Lord,  I come. 

What  though  darkness,  pain,  and  sorrow, 
Consummate  my  early  doom ; 

What  though  dying  moments  borrow 
Fearful  shadows  from  the  tomb : 

Light  immortal 

Soon  shall  dissipate  the  gloom. 

See  unnumbered  angels  flinging 
Golden  crowns  before  his  throne  ; 

Hark  ! the  ransomed  spirits  singing 
Notes  to  mortal  ears  unknown : 

‘ Thou  art  worthy  ! 

Jesus,  Saviour,  thou  alone !’ 
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Lingering  bonds  of  nature  sever — 

O for  pinions  like  a dove ; 

Heavenly  wings,  to  soar  for  ever 
With  angelic  hosts  above : 

Singing,  ‘ Glory ! 

Glory  to  redeeming  love  !’  ” 

The  wish  expressed  in  this  last  verse  seems  almost  to 
have  been  a prophetic  one ; and  as  it  so  beautifully  shows 
that  his  treasure  and  his  heart  were  in  heaven,  I cannot 
doubt  but  he  who,  six  days  before,  was  with  us  in  the 
prayer-meeting,  assisting  our  songs  of  praise  with  the  sweet- 
tuned  flute,  is  now  striking  a heavenly  harp  in  concert  with 
angel  voices,  as  they  sing  with  rapture  the  ceaseless  song, 

“ Glory,  glory  to  redeeming  love  !” 

“Many  die  as  sudden,  few  as  safe.”  Reader,  would 
you  meet  death  in  peace ; would  you  shout  victory  as  you 
enter  the  deep  waters  ; would  you  triumph  over  death,  the 
last  enemy  of  the  redeemed ; seek  now  an  assurance  that 
the  Saviour  is  your  friend.  Be  faithful  and  honest  with 
yourself  and  your  God.  Repent,  and  believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  you  shall  be  saved. 


NARRATIVE  XVIII. 
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“ It  is  a sorrowful  heart,”  said  I to  myself,  as  I raked 
over  the  dying  embers  upon  the  hearth  to  throw  a transient 
gleam  of  light  over  my  dreary  cottage — “ It  is  a sorrowful 
heart  that  never  rejoices ; and  though  I am  somewhat  in 
debt  at  the  Blue  Moon , and  the  landlady  of  the  Stag  has 
over  and  over  again  said  she’d  never  trust  me,  still  she  has 
not  yet  refused  me,  only  at  first.  Many’s  the  shilling  I have 
paid  them  both,  to  be  sure,”  said  I,  rising  involuntarily  and 
going  to  the  cupboard  : ‘‘I  had  better  take  a mouthful  before 
I go  out,  for  it’s  no  use  to  wait  any  longer  for  Mary’s  return.” 
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Just  at  this  moment  the  eldest  of  my  two  children  in- 
quired in  a piteous  tone,  “if  that  was  mother.”  “Your 
mother?  no,”  said  I;  “and  what  if  it  was,  what  then?” 
“ Because,  father,”  continued  the  child,  “ I thought  per- 
haps she  had  brought  a loaf  of  bread  home,  for  I am  so 
hungry.”  “ Hungry,  child,”  said  I ; “ then  why  did  you 
not  ask  me  before  you  went  to  bed  ?”  “ Because,  father,  I 

knew  there  was  no  bread.  When  mother  sent  me  to  get  a 
loaf  this  morning  at  the  grocer’s,  Mrs.  Mason  said  our  last 
month’s  bill  had  not  yet  been  settled,  and  she  could  not 
trust  any  more ; and  so  we  have  only  had  a few  potatoes. 
When  mother  went  out  to  look  for  work,  she  promised  to 
bring  a loaf  home  very  early.”  “Why,  Jane,”  said  I, 
“ this  is  a new  story — what,  is  there  nothing  at  all  in  the 
house  ?”  “ No,  father,  nothing  ; and  that  is  not  all,  father ; 

mother  cried  this  morning  about  it  when  she  went  out ; and 
though  she  never  uses  bad  words,  said  something  about 
cursed  drink:  she  said  she  should  be  back  before  dark, 
and  it  has  now  been  dark  a long  time,  and  hark,  how  it 
rains.” 

The  fire  flickered  up  a little,  and  at  this  moment  the 
latch  of  the  door  clicked ; I peeped  up  through  the  gloom, 
a pang  of  conscious  shame  stealing  through  my  frame  ; but 
it  was  not  my  wife,  as  I of  course  supposed — it  was  Mrs. 
Mason.  I was  surprised  and  confused.  “ Where  is  your 
wife,  James?”  said  she,  in  a mild,  firm  tone.  “Is  that 
mother  ?”  said  my  child  again,  in  a rather  sleepy  tone  ; “ I 
am  so  glad  you  are  come,  I am  so  hungry/’  “ That  child,” 
said  I,  “ has  gone  to  bed  without  her  supper  to-night,” 
fumbling  about  at  the  same  time  upon  the  mantel- piece  for 
a bit  of  candle,  which  I could  not  find.  “ Yes,”  said  Mrs. 
Mason,  very  gravely,  “ and  without  its  dinner  too,  I fear ; 
but  where  is  your  wife,  James?  for  I am  come  to  see 
whether  she  brought  any  thing  home  with  her  for  herself 
and  family ; for  I could  not  feel  comfortable  after  I had 
refused  your  child  a loaf  this  morning,  just  as  I know  the 
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refusal  was.”  I now  stammered  out  something  about 
“ sorry,”  and  “ ashamed,”  and  “ bad  times.”  “ But  where 
is  your  wife,  James?”  “She  is,  perhaps,  at  neighbor 
Wright’s,”  said  I,  briskly,  glad  to  catch  an  opportunity  of 
a minute’s  retreat  from  my  present  awkward  position ; “ I’ll 
just  step  and  see.  Jane,  get  up,  child.”  “No,  James,” 
said  Mrs.  Mason,  in  a tone  not  to  be  misunderstood ; “ no, 
J ames,  I wish  she  was  sitting  by  their  comfortable  fireside  ; 
I called  in  there  just  now,  as  I came  along,  to  pay  a little 
bill,  and  they  spoke  very  kindly  of  your  wife,  and  hoped  she 
might  be  enabled  to  rub  through  this  winter — but  I will 
call  again  in  half  an  hour : Mary  will  have  come  home,  1 
hope,  by  that  time.” 

The  door  closed  upon  her,  and  I remained  in  a kind  of 
half  stupor ; my  month’s  unpaid  bill,  my  public-house 
scores,  my  destitute  home ; these  and  a thousand  things 
connected  with  my  situation,  kept  me  musing  in  no  very 
comfortable  frame  of  mind,  when  the  latch  again  clicked, 
the  door  opened,  and  through  the  half  gleam  of  one  flick- 
ering flame,  I just  caught  the  glimpse  of  a form,  that  in  the 
next  instant,  cold  and  wet,  sunk  lifeless,  in  my  arms.  It 
was  Mary.  As  she  sunk  down  upon  me,  she  just  said,  with 
a shudder,  “ Cold.”  Shall  I stop  to  tell  you  of  the  agony 
of  my  mind  ? Shall  I endeavor  to  relate  a portion  of  the 
thoughts  that  chased  each  other  with  a comet’s  rapidity 
through  my  brain ; the  remembrance  of  our  past  comforts, 
and  our  happiness  too  ? Recovering  after  the  lapse  of  an 
instant,  I called,  “Jane,  Jane,  get  up,  and  make  haste; 
your  mother  is  come  home,  and  is  very  ill  and  faint ; get  a 
light” — she  was  quickly  at  my  side — “get  a light,”  for  the 
little  unfriendly  flame  had  ceased  to  burn. 

“But  where  are  you,  mother?”  said  Jane.  “Jane, 
child,”  said  I,  angrily,  “your  mother  is  here;  get  a light 
directly.”  “ We  haven’t  a bit  of  candle,  father.”  “ Then 
get  some  wood  out  of  the  back  room — break  up  some  little 
bits — 0,  do  make  haste.”  “ We  haven’t  a bit  of  wood. 
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father.”  “ Child,  child — “ Yes,  father,  but  we  haven’t 
any.”  My  poor  wife  at  this  moment  gave  a kind  of  sob, 
and  with  a slight  struggle,  as  if  for  breath,  sunk  heavier  in 
my  arms.  I tried  to  hold  her  up  in  an  easier  posture,  call- 
ing to  her  in  a tender  manner,  “ Mary,  my  dear  Mary ;”  but 
my  sensations  and  my  conscience  almost  choked  me.  In 
this  moment  of  anguish  and  perplexity,  my  wife,  for  aught 
I knew,  dead  in  my  arms — without  light,  without  fuel,  with- 
out food,  without  credit,  Mrs.  Mason  returned.  Jane  had 
managed  to  make  the  fire  burn  up,  just  so  as  to  disclose  our 
wretched  situation.  “ Your  wife  ill  ?”  said  Mrs.  Mason, 
hastily  stepping  forward — “ very  ill,  I fear,  James,  and  wet 
and  cold — run  hastily,  James,”  reaching  herself  a broken 
chair,  “ and  call  in  Mrs.  Wright,  and  place  your  wife  on  my 
lap.”  This  I immediately  did,  and  as  I opened  the  door  to 
go  out,  I heard  Mrs.  Mason  ask  Jane  to  get  a light — and 
shame  made  me  secretly  rejoice,  that  I had  escaped  the 
humiliation,  for  the  present,  of  confessing  that  we  had  not 
even  a bit  of  a candle  in  the  house. 

Mrs.  Wright  was  preparing  for  supper : they  were  reg  - 
ular and  early  folks,  and  my  heart  sunk  within  me  when,  in 
my  hurry,  I unceremoniously  opened  the  door — I mean  the 
contrast  I saw  between  their  cottage  and  my  own ; a clean 
cloth  was  laid,  with  spoons,  and  basins,  and  white,  clean 
plates,  and  knives  and  forks,  with  every  other  necessary 
comfort.  Wright  was  sitting  with  his  back  towards  the 
fire,  with  a candle  in  one  hand  and  a book  in  the  other, 
reading  to  his  wife,  who  was  leaning  forward,  and  just  in 
the  act  of  taking  a pot  off  the  hanger,  in  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  guess,  was  something  warm  for  supper.  The  fire 
and  candle  gave  a cheerful  light,  and  every  thing  looked 
“comfortable.”  “My  wife  is  taken  very  ill,”  said  I,  “and 
Mrs.  Mason,  who  has  just  stepped  in,  begged  me  to  call  in 
your  help.”  “Mrs.. Mason  at  your  house  now?”  said  Mrs. 
Wright ; “ come,  Wright,  reach  me  my  cloak,  and  let  us 
make  haste  and  go.”  We  were  all  at  the  door,  when  Mrs. 
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Wright  said,  “What,  come  to  fetch  us  without  a lantern? 
and  ours  is  at  the  glazier’s.  What  are  we  to  do?”  “ The 
distance  is  very  short,”  I said.  “ Yes,”  said  Wright,  “ but 
long  enough  for  an  accident ; how  I do  like  necessaries ;” 
adding,  in  an  undertone,  as  he  pulled  his  wife  along,  some- 
thing about  “enough  for  tavern  debts,  but  nothing  to  buy 
necessaries .” 

On  opening  my  cottage  door,  I called  out — for  no  one 
was  in  the  room — -“  Mrs.  Mason,  are  you  up  stairs  ? how  is 
Mary?  here  is  Mrs.  Wright;  shall  I come  up?”  No  one 
answered,  and  Mrs.  Wright  passed  me,  going  softly  up 
stairs,  saying,  in  a low  tone,  as  she  ascended,  “ James,  you 
had  better  make  up  a good  fire,  and  get  some  water  heated 
as  fast  as  you  can.”  Again  I was  aghast.  “ Get  some 
water  heated,”  said  I ; and  the  wretchedness  of  our  bedless 
bed  and  furnitureless  room  crossed  my  mind  at  the  same 
time.  Mrs.  Mason,  at  this  moment,  leaned  over  the  banis- 
ters, and  said,  in  a soft  voice,  “ James,  fetch  the  doctor,  and 
lose  no  time  ; make  haste,  for  life  may  depend  on  it.”  My 
wretchedness  seemed  now  complete ; the  vefy  fire  of  delir- 
ium and  confusion  seemed  to  seize  upon  my  brain;  and 
hastily  calling  out  to  Jane,  to  attend  upon  Mr.  Wright,  I 
snatched  up  my  hat,  and  pushed  by  my  neighbor  without 
heeding  some  inquiries  he  had  begun  about  the  necessaries 
that  were  then  so  much  required. 

It  rained,  and  was  very  dark ; the  road  to  the  doctor’s 
was  not  the  best,  and  he  lived  rather  more  than  a mile  off ; 
it  was  impossible  to  proceed  faster  than  a slow,  cautious 
walk.  I was  now  alone,  and,  in  much  bitterness  of  spirit, 
began  to  upbraid  myself,  and  those  companions  of  my  folly 
who  had  led  me  on  to  habits  that  had  first  disgraced,  and 
then  brought  me  to  severe  ruin.  With  what  vivid  bright- 
ness did  the  first  year  of  our  marriage,  its  comforts  and  its 
hopes,  again  pass  before  me ; and  when  my  mind  led  me  on 
through  all  its  changing  scenes,  up  to  the  moment  when 
Mrs.  Mason,  in  her  low,  subdued  tone  of  voice,  called  to  me 
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to  fetch  the  doctor,  and  to  mind  I lost  no  time ; I could 
only  realize  my  wife  as  dying,  and  myself  the  cruel  tyrant 
who  had,  by  neglect,  ill  usage,  and  partial  starvation, 
brought  her  to  an  untimely  end. 

When  I entered  the  doctor’s  house,  “ Is  that  you,  James 
King?”  said  he,  sharply;  “do  you  want  me?”  “Yes, 
sir,”  said  I ; “ my  wife  is  very  ill,  and  Mrs.  Mason,  who 
called  in  just  at  the  time  she  was  taken,  desired  me  to  come 
and  to  request  your  attendance  upon  her.  I am  afraid,  sir, 
it  is  no  little  affair.”  “ Mrs.  Mason,  Mrs.  Mason,”  said  the 
doctor ; “ I am  inclined  to  think  Mrs.  Mason  has  better  drugs 
in  her  shop  for  your  wife’s  complaint,  than  my  shop  affords, 
and  I expect  I shall  have  to  tell  her  so.”  I hung  down  my 
head  with  shame  ; I understood  what  he  meant.  He  then 
moved  towards  the  door,  putting  on  his  greatcoat  as  he 
walked  along.  “But  stop,”  said  he,  just  as  we  got  to  the 
outer  door,  “ how  did  you  come — no  lantern  ?”  “ I can 

carry  your  lantern  before  you,  sir,”  said  I.  “ Yes,”  said  he, 
“ and  I may  bring  it  back.”  “ But  I will  return  with  you, 
sir ; my  wife  will  most  likely  want  some  medicine.”  “ Yes, 
James,”  said  he,  “and  if  she  does,  I shall  want  the  money 
longer  still.”  I had  no  word  to  reply,  it  was  no  time  to 
begin  being  independent.  The  doctor’s  large  glass  lantern 
was  bi  ought,  and  our  journey  back  was  quickly  performed. 
I should  have  thought  a great  deal  of  giving  7$.  Qd.  for 
such  a lantern,  if  I had  really  required  just  such  an  one ; 
yet  I had  paid  as  many  pounds  on  my  scores,  and  thought 
nothing  at  all  about  it. 

On  getting  home,  I found  that  somehow  it  had  been 
managed  to  make  up  a good  fire,  and  the  tea-kettle  was 
boiling,  and  Mrs.  Mason  was  just  making  a little  tea.  “ How 
is  Mary  ?”  said  I,  hardly  daring  to  look  Mrs.  Mason  in  the 
face.  f<Well,  Mrs.  Mason,”  said  the  doctor,  “pray  what 
is  the  matter  ?”  and  as  the  doctor  spoke,  Mrs.  Mason  took 
Up  the  jug  of  tea  she  had  made,  conversed  with  the  doctor 
in  an  undertone  for  half  a minute,  and  both  walked  up 
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stairs,  leaving  me  again  to  reflection,  in  fact,  taking  no  no- 
tice of  me.  I sunk  down  heavily  upon  the  chair  that  was 
beside  the  fire,  in  a state  of  exhaustion,  and  while  I was 
wondering  where  all  this  would  end,  was  aroused  by  the 
cry  of  “James,  James,  the  doctor  says  your  wife  must  put 
her  feet  into  warm  water ; so  bring  up  some  directly,  James, 
in  a large  pan  or  bucket,  or  any  thing  that  is  handy ; pray, 
make  haste;”  and  before  I could  reply,  for  I doubted 
whether  there  was  either,  the  door  was  shut,  and  again  I 
was  placed  in  a new  difficulty.  However,  I found  an  old 
leaky  pail  and  an  old  broken  pan ; so  I set  the  pail  into  the 
pan  to  catch  the  leakage,  and  together,  they  did  tolerably 
well ; but  I felt  considerable  shame  as  I handed  this  lum- 
bering affair  up  stairs,  well  knowing  it  would  call  forth 
some  remark. 

I had  just  again  seated  myself  at  the  fire,  when  the 
doctor,  in  no  very  gentle  tone,  called  out,  “James,  here, 
man,  take  this  paper  to  my  office ; Mr.  Armstrong  will  give 
you  some  physic  for  your  wife,  and  then  it  will  be  twice 
given,  for  I suppose  you  will  never  pay  for  it.”  I stared 
at  him,  or  rather  paused  and  hesitated — who  could  tell 
why  ? was  it  the  taunts  I was  thus  obliged  to  endure ; or 
was  it  bodily  exhaustion  ? I had  eaten  all  the  food  my 
poor  Mary  had  put  into  my  basket  for  my  breakfast ; and, 
as  it  appeared,  all  she  had  in  the  world  ; yet  I had  managed 
to  borrow  sixpence  at  noon,  intending  to  buy  me  a loaf  and 
cheese,  and  half  a pint  of  beer  for  my  dinner ; but  ventur- 
ing upon  half  a pint  of  beer  first,  I called  for  another ; and, 
becoming  thirsty,  for  a pint ; and  so  my  dinner  and  my 
afternoon’s  work  were  both  lost  together.  It  must  now 
have  been  nearly  ten  o’clock,  and  I had  tasted  no  food,  as 
I said  before,  since  breakfast.  I felt  faint,  and  well  I might ; 
however,  with  a heavy  step  and  a heavier  heart,  taking  up 
the  doctor’s  lantern,  and  looking  round  upon  the  empty 
wretchedness  before  me,  I again  set  out  for  the  doctor’s. 
And  did  I not  also  think  over  neighbor  Wright’s  comforta- 
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ble,  cheerful  room,  and  his  boiling  pot ; while  I,  who  had 
that  day  spent  a borrowed  sixpence  upon  beer,  had  not 
even  a crust  of  bread  for  myself  or  family  ? And  did  I 
forget  the  pence,  and  then  the  shillings,  and  then  the 
pounds  I had  paid  at  public-houses ; selling,  and  pawning 
my  bed  from  under  me,  and  my  clothes  from  off  my  back, 
and  all  to  gain  .misery  and  want,  and  lose  my  good 
name  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  a kind-hearted  young  man,  and  soon 
prepared  the  medicines,  and  by  kind  and  cheerful  hopes 
concerning  my  poor  Mary,  and  a little  civil  conversation, 
raised  my  spirits,  and  I walked  back  somewhat  lighter  of 
heart ; but  I was  thoroughly  wet,  and  the  cold  rain  pierced 
my  very  marrow,  for  I was  wearing  summer  clothing  in  the 
winter  season — I had  no  other.  Cold  and  wet,  exhausted 
and  miserable,  I once  more  lifted  the  latch  of  my  own  cot- 
tage door.  The  candle  was  dimly  burning.  My  fears  arose, 
and  my  heart  sunk  within  me  : “ Is  Mary  worse  ?”  said  I. 
“ She  is  no  better,”  said  Mr.  Wright,  wdio  was  sitting  over 
the  dying  embers — “ no  better — heavy  work,  James.” 

I placed  the  medicine  upon  the  table,  and  sat  down, 
exhausted  and  wretched.  Whose  situation  so  low,  could 
he  have  known  all,  that  would  not  have  pitied  me  ? Wright 
rose,  and  carried  the  medicines  up  stairs ; and  in  another 
minute  all  was  the  stillness  of  death.  I could  have  borne 
any  thing  but  this — at  least  I so  felt — but  under  this  op- 
pressive stillness,  my  feelings  gave  way  in  torrents  of  tears, 
and  every  moment  brought  a fresh  accusation  against  my- 
self for  my  past  doings ; and  again  I looked  around  me,  as 
well  as  my  tearful  eyes  and  dimly-lighted  room  would  allow, 
and  contrasted  all  with  John  Wright’s.  “ So  comfortable,” 
said  I,  involuntarily.  Indistinct  sounds  and  cautious  step- 
pings were  now  heard  above ; and  while  I was  raising  my- 
self up  to  listen,  in  order  to  catch,  if  possible,  something 
that  would  acquaint  me  with  the  state  of  my  poor  Mary, 
the  bedroom  door  opened,  and  down  came  Wright  and  his 
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wife,  the  latter  carefully  lighting  the  doctor,  Mrs.  Mason 
being  close  behind  him.  I tried  to  recover  myself  a little, 
and  to  assume  something  like  the  appearance  of  courage ; 
and  in  a half-choked,  coughing  voice,  said,  “ How  is  my 
poor  wife,  sir  ?”  The  doctor,  with  a severity  of  manner, 
and  imitating  my  manner  of  speaking,  replied,  “ You  should 
have  coughed  sooner,  James then  turning  to  Mrs.  Mason, 
said,  “ Remember,  quiet  is  the  best  medicine  now  ; indeed, 
it  is  food  and  medicine  in  her  present  state ; don’t  teaze  her 
about  any  thing ; at  half  past,  mind — and  again  at  twelve, 
until  the  pain  subsides,  when  sleep  will  follow.” 

I shrunk  back  at  the  words  “ half  past,”  which  reminded 
me  that  I had  not  even  a twenty-shilling  clock  in  the  house. 

“James,”  said  the  doctor,  “have  you  no  time  in  the 
house?”  “No,  I suppose  not,”  he  answered  himself. 
“Well,  then,  you  must  guess  at  it;  oh  dear,  bad  work 
indeed.  Come,  James,  put  that  bit  of  candle  into  the  lan- 
tern ; I hope  it  does  not  rain  now.” 

Wright  opened  the  door,  and  I walked  out  with  the 
lantern,  the  doctor  following,  and,  buttoning  his  coat 
closely  round  him,  remarked  upon  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  I walked  on  with  an  unsteady  step,  feeling  as  if 
every  yard  of  ground  I strode  over  would  be  the  last. 
But,  urged  on  by  my  situation,  I reached  the  doctor’s 
house  without  any  remark  from  him  upon  my  wearied 
step,  and  pulled  his  bell  in  rather  a hasty  manner. 

“ You  are  in  a hurry,  James,”  said  he,  “ you  forget  the 
time  of  night ; a gentle  pull  would  have  waked  the  attend- 
ant without  disturbing  my  family.  My  family  are  very 
regular,  James,  and.  I make  it  a rule  never  to  disturb  them 
when  it  can  be  avoided ; perhaps  you  think  such  things  of 
no  consequence:  regularity,  James,  and  sobriety,  are  two 
very  principal  things  in  a family.” 

By  this  time  the  attendant  appeared,  and,  giving  him 
the  lantern  and  thanking  the  doctor  for  his  kind  attention, 

I left  the  door  to  return  home.  The  door  closed,  and  my 
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situation  was  a very  painful  one ; the  sudden  change  from 
light  to  utter  darkness  obliged  me  to  stand  still  a few  min- 
utes before  I could  venture  to  move,  but  a world  of  sensa- 
tions ran  through  my  mind,  and  distracted  me  more  than 
ever ; the  weakness  of  my  body  prevented  my  checking  its 
sensations  ; and,  could  I have  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
reason,  to  say  nothing  of  religion,  at  this  moment,  all  foolish, 
sinful  pleasures — falsely  so  called^-of  drinking,  with  the 
distress  of  mind  and  weariness  of  body  I then  endured,  and 
had  endured  on  this  one  single  night,  how  light  would  they 
have  seemed.  Yes,  even  if  I had  not  included  the  loss  of 
positive  property  and  health. 

Once  again,  then,  I reached  my  home.  All  was  still ; 
but  soon  Mrs.  Mason  came  down.  Before  I could  speak, 
she  said,  “ Mary  is  better,  James ; she  has  fallen  into  a nice 
sleep.”  She  spoke  kindly,  and  looked  kindly.  I tried  to 
answer  her,  but  my  feelings  choked  me ; and  seeing  my 
effort  to  suppress  them,  she  continued,  “ God  has  dealt 
very  mercifully,  James,  towards  you,  in  so  blessing  the 
means  that  have  been  used  ; but  you  have  had  no  supper ; 
you  will  find  some  nice  warm  soup  by  the  side  of  the  fire 
there  ; Mrs.  Wright  sent  it  in  for  you,  by  her  husband, 
when  she  returned  home  : come,  James,  eat  it  while  it  is 
warm,  it  will  do  you  good ; your  little  girl  and  boy  have 
both  had  some,  and  they  are  now  warm  in  bed  and  fast 
asleep.” 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  are  very  kind,”  I added,  “and 
you  are  kind  ; what  should  I have  done  but  for  you  and 
them?” 

“ Done,  James  ?”  said  she  mildly  ; “ done,  James  ? see 
how  God  orders  his  dispensations ; ‘ in  the  midst  of  wrath 
he  remembers  mercy/  and  I trust  he  has  purposes  of  mercy 
in  this  event  towards  you  and  your  family ; but  beware, 
James,  for  the  Bible  expressly  says,  ‘My  son,  despise  not 
the  chastening  of  the  Lord  / and  again,  ‘ whom  the  Lord 
loveth,  he  chasteneth.’  But  eat  your  supper ; I will  step 
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up  stairs  and  see  if  your  wife  is  still  sleeping,  and  if  she  is, 
I will  come  down  and  chat  a little  with  you.” 

As  she  went  softly  up  stairs  my  eyes  followed  her,  and 
I said  to  myself,  This  is  one  of  your  religious  ones,  is  it,  that 
I have  so  often  joined  in  jeering  at  ? Surely  I ate  my  sup- 
per with  a thankful  heart,  and  was  much  strengthened  by 
it.  Mrs.  Mason  soon  returned,  and  stepping  into  the  back 
room,  where  Jane  lay,  and  her  little  brother,  brought  out 
three  or  four  billets  of  wood,  and  a cheerful  fire  was  soon 
made  ; so  that  with  my  warm,  nourishing  supper,  the  cheer- 
ful fire,  and  Mrs.  Mason’s  mild  and  cheerful  countenance 
and  manner,  I regained  my  spirits,  and  a considerable  por- 
tion of  my  strength.  After  a little  pause,  she  said, 

“ James,  when  Mary  recovers,  if  it  should  please  God 
to  order  it  so,  great  care  will  be  required  lest  she  should 
relapse.  You  would  not  wish  to  lose  her,  James  ; she  has, 
I believe,  been  a kind  and  affectionate  wife  to  you,  and  a 
tender  mother  to  your  children.  When  you  were  first  mar- 
ried every  thing  went  well  with  you,  and  it  was  a remark  I 
often  made  of  you  as  a neighbor,  that  you  wanted  nothing 
but  the  true  fear  of  God  in  your  heart,  and  faith  in  our 
blessed  Saviour,  to  make  you  a pattern  to  all  around  you. 
I used  often  to  say  a few  words  to  Mary,  and  she  always 
received  them  meekly,  but  I seldom  saw  you,  and  your 
manner  never  gave  me  any  encouragement  to  talk  to  you  on 
religious  subjects.  James,  experience  has  enabled  me  to 
make  one  remark,  that  absence  from  divine  worship , as  a 
regular  or  customary  thing,  is  an  almost  unerring  sign  of 
the  absence  of  religion  from  the  heart ; and  it  is  indeed 
seldom  that  I have  seen  you  in  your  place  on  the  Sabbath- 
day.  The  Sabbath  is  a blessed  day  when  it  is  spent  aright.” 
So  leaving  me,  she  again  went  up  stairs,  remarking  that 
Mr.  Wright  had  been  home  to  her  house,  to  explain  the 
cause  of  her  absence,  (and  as  I tolerably  well  guessed,  this 
partly  explained  the  mystery  of  fire  and  candle,  and  tea  and 
sugar,  and  bread,)  adding,  “ Mrs.  Wright  will  come  in  at 
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daylight,  and  will  stay  with  Mary,  and  that  will  allow  me 
to  attend  to  my  morning’s  business:  you  know,  James,  the 
Bible  says,  "diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving 
the  Lord.’  ” 

I longed  to  go  and  see  my  poor  Mary,  but  I was  not 
asked,  and  I supposed  it  right  that  it  should  be  so.  I now 
thought  of  my  poor  children ; and  going  into  their  room,  I 
felt  distressed  to  find  them  so  badly  provided  with  bed- 
clothes. I kissed  them,  and  secretly  prayed,  in  a kind  of 
way,  that  I might  be  spared  to  care  more  for  them  than  I 
had  lately  done.  I sat  down,  and  began  to  reflect  upon  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  past  day,  and  of  this  eventful  night ; 
but  I soon  fell  into  a sound  sleep,  which  continued  until 
Mrs.  Mason  awoke  me,  informing  me  that  it  was  nearly 
daylight,  and  reminded  me  of  her  intentions  to  return  home 
to  her  duties  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Wright  should  arrive.  “And 
why  wait  for  Mrs.  Wright,  madam  ?”  said  I ; “ surely  I can 
attend  upon  Mary  now,  or  at  least  until  Mrs.  Wright  does 
come.”  “ It  is  very  natural,”  said  Mrs.  Mason,  “that  you 
should  desire  to  attend  upon  your  wife,  and  think  yourself 
capable  of  doing  so ; but  my  most  particular  directions  from 
the  doctor  were,  not  to  allow  you  to  see  your  wife,  if  I could 
prevent  you,  until  he  had  seen  her  once  more ; and  you  may 
remember,  James,  in  how  grave  a manner  he  directed  she 
might  not  in  any  way  be  teazed,  nor — but,  James,  to  deal 
honestly  with  you,  and  rightly  as  I consider  it,  whatevei 
may  be  your  future  conduct  to  your  wife,  your  behavior  to 
her  for  these  last  three  years  has  not  been  quite  kind  ; ana 
as  grief  and  depression  have  very  much  to  do  with  her  pres- 
ent illness,  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  you  had  better  refrain 
from  going  to  see  her  until  she  is  more  composed.  You 
have  bruised,  James ; seek  now  to  heal.” 

I wras  touched  with  the  reproof ; I was,  perhaps,  more 
touched  by  the  manner.  Mrs.  Mason  was  one  who  sought 
to  win  souls  : she  won  my  esteem  and  confidence,  and  I 
felt  that  if  Mrs.  Mason  could  talk  to  me  thus,  I had  still 
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something  to  lose.  I went  to  call  Mrs.  Wright.  On  my 
return,  Mrs.  Mason  was  up  stairs,  but  she  had  placed  nearly 
a whole  loaf  and  a piece  of  butter  on  the  table,  and  some 
tea  and  sugar,  and  the  kettle  was  singing  by  the  fireside. 
These  were  times  of  deep  thought  to  me.  On  Mrs.  Wright’s 
arrival,  I thanked  her  for  her  great  kindness,  and  hoped 
better  times  were  in  store.  “ Yes,”  she  replied,  “ better 
times  may  be  in  store  for  you ; I hope  they  are ; you  have 
certainly  bought  your  corn  at  a very  dear  market  lately, 
but  you  may  find  a better  one  to  go  to  yet.”  Mrs.  Mason 
now  appeared,  and  ready  to  go  home ; the  morning  had 
just  fully  dawned.  “Come,  James,”  said  she,  “you  must 
go  with  me ; I want  to  send  back  a few  things  to  Mary ; 
and  mind,  you  must  not  leave  the  house  to-day  after  your 
return,  and  your  little  girl  ought  to  be  sent  to  account  for 
your  absence  from  work — that  is,  James,  if — ” 

“ If,  madam  ?”  said  I quickly ; “ if  what  ?” 

“ Yes,  James,  if  you  think  you  can  maintain  a new  char- 
acter, and  desire  really  to  become  again,  what  I well  remem- 
ber you  once  was,  a respectable  man  ; yes,  James,  a respect- 
able man ; for  remember,  that  word  is  the  just  right  of 
every  man  who  acts  as  every  man  ought  to  do.  The  word 
seems  to  surprise  you : it  is  a sad  mistake  that  seems  in- 
sensibly to  have  crept  into  common  acceptance  in  these 
days,  that  respectability  must  mean  something  belonging 
rather  to  riches  and  rank,  than  honesty  and  uprightness  of 
character ; respectability  is  as  much  the  birthright  of  your- 
self as  of  young  ’squire  Mills ; indeed,  I may  say  that  on 
this  point,  you  both  started  in  life  exactly  equal : his  father 
was  indeed  respectable  in  every  sense  of  the  word ; and 
your  father  was  certainly  nothing  behind  him ; both  faith- 
fully discharged  the  duties  of  that  station  ‘ into  which  it 
pleased  God  to  call  them,’  and  this  I consider,  from  the 
king  to  the  cottager,  is  to  be  respectable;  but,  James,  the 
young  ’squire  is  as  respectable  a man,  I am  happy  to  say, 
as  his  father  was,  and  why  should  not  you  become  as  re- 
vol.  x. 
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spectable  as  yours  ? I have  lived  to  see  many  changes,  but 
the  change  I most  mourn  over,  is  the  change  of  principle 
in  my  neighbors.  Their  respectability  seems  to  be  ex- 
changed for  finer  clothes  and  fewer  fireside,  fewer  home 
comforts ; and  I happen  also  to  know,  that  if  very  much  of 
the  grain  that  has  been  made  into  poisonous  beer  and  whis- 
key had  been  made  into  good  wholesome  bread,  both  you 
and  I,  James,  should  have  been  better  off,  I think,  than  we 
are  now,  for  I have  had  my  struggles  as  well  as  you ; so 
have  many  others.  I have  worked  early  and  late,  taking 
care  of  the  pence,  to  maintain  my  respectability  ; yet,  let  me 
again  repeat  it,  your  father  and  mother  were  respectable  to 
the  day  of  their  death,  and  many  in  this  village  would  gladly 
see  their  only  child  following  their  footsteps,  and  seeking 
the  same  inheritance  they  now  possess  ‘ in  mansions  in  the 
skies.’  But  the  road  leads  down  hill  to  vice  and  folly,  and 
I might  add,  the  gulf  of  ruin  lies  at  the  bottom ; you  may 
be  far  down  it ; I fear  you  are,  yet  there  is  a hand  that  even 
now  beckons  to  you,  and  says,  ‘ Turn,  turn,  I have  no  pleas- 
ure in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth  ; wherefore  turn  and  live :’ 
but,  James,  you  are  not  ignorant  of  your  Bible.” 

I tried  to  conceal  my  emotions,  for  it  was  a very  long 
time  since  I had  heard  such  words  as  these.  My  Bible  and 
the  house  of  God  had  been  long  entirely  neglected.  Mrs. 
Mason  perceived  that  I was  affected,  and  moving  towards 
the  door,  said,  “ Yes,  James,  it  is  a slippery,  down-hill  path 
that  leads  to  ruin,  and  many  there  be  that  walk  therein. 
Heaven  may  be  said  to  lie  upward,  yet  * its  ways  are  ways 
of  pleasantness,  and  all  its  paths  are  peace.’  But  come,  it 
is  broad  daylight,  and  I must  hasten  home.” 

As  we  passed  neighbor  Wright’s  cottage,  I had  not  for- 
gotten the  comfort  that  was  within,  and  I said  secretly,  “ I’ll 
see  what’s  to  be  done.”  The  arrival  of  Mrs.  Mason  at  home 
seemed  to  give  to  all  the  liveliest  pleasure  and  satisfaction ; 
and  their  inquiries  after  my  poor  wife  were  made  with  a 
kindliness  of  manner  that  surprised  me.  “ They  respect 
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her,”  said  I to  myself ; they  took  little  notice  of  me,  yet 
treated  me  with  more  civility  than  I had  a right  to  expect. 
Mrs.  Mason  soon  put  up  a few  little  things  and  directed  me 
to  give  them  to  Mrs.  Wright,  and  weighing  me  a pound  of 
bacon,  and  putting  a large  loaf  and  half  a pound  of  cheese 
into  the  basket  with  it,  with  some  soap  and  candles,  said, 
“I  shall  charge  these  to  your  bill,  James.  Patty,  go  into 
the  garden  and  cut  James  a couple  of  nice  cabbages  ; I dare 
say  he  will  know  what  to  do  with  them.”  Having  had  this 
unexpected  provision  made  me  for  the  day,  and  receiving 
parting  words  of  encouragement  from  this  kind  friend,  I 
returned  home.  I found  my  children  up  and  washed,  and 
breakfast  ready.  Mrs.  Wright  had  kindly  done  this.  Jane 
looked  cheerful,  and  my  little  Harry  came  edging  towards 
me,  as  if  he  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  all  this. 
“ Mother’s  so  ill,  Jane  says,  father — is  she  ; is  she,  father  ?” 
looking  up  in  my  face  as  I sat  down,  ‘‘is  she?” 

“ She  is  better  now,  my  boy,”  I said. 

“ Better,  father  ? who  made  her  ill  ? you  didn’t  make 
her  ill,  did  you,  father? — nice  bread,  father — did  mother 
bring  this  nice  bread  home,  father  ? speak,  father,  you  don’t 
speak.” 

I could  not  trust  myself  to  answer ; so  I rose,  for  I was 
much  affected  at  the  thought  that  Mrs.  Mason  had  cared 
for  these  babes  and  their  mother,  but  I had  neglected 
them,  and  foolishly  squandered  away  their  comforts  and 
even  their  necessary  bread. 

Mrs.  Wright  went  home ; but  returned  soon  after  we 
had  finished  breakfast ; and  by  the  time  I had  put  things 
a little  to  rights,  the  doctor  called.  His  “Well,  James,” 
filled  me  with  no  very  pleasing  sensations.  “ I hope  we 
shall  have  a change,  eh,  James?”  and  passing  on,  went  up 
stairs.  Ah,  thought  I,  I hope  so  too,  for  I know  what  you 
mean.  He  soon  came  down  ; said  my  wife  might  get  up  if 
she  liked,  taking  a little  care,  and,  “ after  to-day,  give  her 
^ pill  every  noon  for  dinner  off  a loin  of  mutton,  eh,  James  ? 
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A few  more  broiled  pills  for  her,  and  a pint  less  of  liquor  for 
you,  and  your  old  father  and  mother  would  soon  come  to 
life  again.  Your  savings’  bank  is  at  the  tavern,  and  the 
landlady  of  the  Stag  keeps  your  accounts,  I believe,  eh, 
James?  I shall  charge  you  nothing  for  this.”  This  was 
the  doctor.  I received  his  reproofs  humbly,  and  certainly 
thought,  you  have  been  very  kind,  but  I also  thought,  you 
ire  not  Mrs.  Mason. 

Soon  after  this,  my  poor  Mary  came  down  stairs,  and  I 
at  once  confessed  my  sorrow  for  my  past  conduct,  and  my 
determination  to  drink  no  more;  and,  to  conclude,  my  wife 
slowly  recovered,  and,  I may  add,  I recovered  also ; but  I 
was  very  far  down  the  hill,  and  consequently  found  it  a long 
and  hard  tug  to  get  up  again  ; but  Mrs.  Mason  encouraged 
me,  Mrs.  Wright  helped  me,  the  doctor  cheered  me,  Mr. 
Armstrong  praised  me,  our  kind  minister  instructed  me,  my 
wife  assisted  me,  and,  as  a crowning  point  of  all,  the  bless- 
ing of  God  rested  on  me.  I worked  hard,  I prayed  in  my 
family,  I paid  my  debts,  I clothed  my  children,  I redeemed 
my  bed,  I mended  my  windows,  I planted  my  garden  and 
sold  garden  stuff,  instead  of  buying ; I bought  me  a wheel- 
barrow, I mended  my  chairs  and  table,  I got  me  a clock ; 
and  now  here  I am,  but  never  shall  I forget  John  Wright 
or  his  wife,  how  long  soever  I may  remember  my  other 
kind  friends,  and  most  of  all,  Mrs.  Mason.  But  there  were 
no  temperance  societies  in  those  days,  or  I think  I should 
have  been  reclaimed  sooner. 
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Near  the  close  of  1831 'says  Mr.  C , of  Hartford, 

Conn.,  I was  requested  by  a pious  and  benevolent  lady,  to 
take  into  my  employ  a young  man  who  had  become  intem- 
perate. I objected  that  the  influence  of  such  a man  would 
be  injurious  to  my  other  workmen,  and  especially  my  appren- 
tices. But  the  kind-hearted  lady  urged  her  request,  saying 
that  he  was  willing  to  come  under  an  engagement  not  to 
drink  at  all,  and  to  conform  strictly  to  all  the  regulations  of 
the  establishment;  that  she  received  him  into  her  family 
when  a boy,  and  felt  a deep  interest  in  his  welfare ; that  he 
had  learned  a trade,  and  was  an  excellent  workman ; had 
become  hopefully  pious,  and  united  with  one  of  our  churches ; 
had  married  a very  worthy  young  woman,  but  his  intemper- 
ance had  blasted  his  fair  prospects.  He  was  now  sensible 
of  his  danger ; and  she  believed  his  salvation  for  this,  if  not 
for  a future  world,  would  turn  on  my  decision. 
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I consented  to  make  the  trial;  and  he  came,  binding 
himself,  by  a written  contract,  to  receive  no  part  of  his  wages 
into  his  own  hands,  and  to  forfeit  whatever  should  be  due  to 
him,  in  case  he  became  intoxicated.  He  succeeded  remark- 
ably in  my  business,  was  industrious  and  faithful,  and  strictly 
temperate  and  regular  in  all  his  habits. 

But  in  the  summer  of  1832,  he  was  by  some  means 
induced  to  taste  again  an  intoxicating  drink,  and  a fit  of 
drunken  insanity  ensued,  which  continued  about  a fortnight. 
Knowing  that  his  wife  had  some  money,  he  gave  her  no 
peace,  day  nor  night,  till  he  got  possession  of  it.  He  then 
took  the  boat  for  New  York,  spent  the  money,  and  after  bar- 
tering some  of  his  clothes,  returned,  a most  destitute  and 
wretched  object. 

After  he  had  become  sober  and  rational  once  more,  I 
happened  to  meet  him  in  the  street,  and  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  come  to  work  as  usual.  With  a voice  trembling 
and  suppressed,  and  with  a look  of  grief,  self-reproach,  and 
despair  that  I shall  never  forget,  he  said,  “ I can  never 
come  into  your  shop  again.  I have  not  only  violated  my 
contract  with  you,  but  I have  treated  you  with  the  basest 
ingratitude,  proved  myself  unworthy  of  your  confidence,  and 
destroyed  the  last  hope  of  my  reformation.” 

I assured  him  of  my  increased  desire  for  his  welfare ; he 
returned  to  his  employment,  and  his  attention  to  business 
evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  confessions. 

But  not  more  than  three  months  had  elapsed  before  he 
was  taken  again  in  the  toils  of  his  old  deceiver ; and  at  this 
time  he  was  so  furious  and  unmanageable,  that  he  was  ar- 
rested and  committed  to  the  workhouse.  He  was  soon  re- 
leased, and  engaged  once  more  in  my  business.  He  continued 
for  about  two  months,  when  he  fell  again ; and  after  a frenzy 
of  a week,  came  to  me  and  begged  me  to  take  him  to  the 
workhouse,  as  the  only  means  by  which  he  should  get  sober. 
He  remained  there  a few  days,  and  then  returned  to  his  work. 

Such  was  his  history : a few  months  sober,  industrious, 
and  obliging  in  my  shop ; kind,  attentive,  and  affectionate 
in  his  family ; then  a week  furiously  drunk,  absent  from  my 
shop,  violent  and  abusive  in  his  family ; then  at  the  work- 
house  ; and  then  sober,  and  at  home  again. 

He  had  already  been  excommunicated  from  the  church 
for  his  intemperance,  had  become  a terror  to  his  wife,  who 
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frequently  sent  for  me  to  protect  her  from  his  violence,  and 
seemed  to  be  utterly  abandoned. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1833,  he  was  again  missing;  and 
no  one,  not  even  his  wife,  knew  what  had  become  of  him. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  summer  she  received  a letter  from 
him,  in  which  he  said  he  had  got  employment,  and  wished 
her,  without  informing  me  where  he  was,  to  come  and  live 
with  him.  She  accordingly  removed  to  his  new  residence, 
and  I heard  nothing  from  either  of  them. 

About  two  years  and  a half  after  this,  he  came  into  my 
shop  one  day;  but  how  changed.  Instead  of  the  bloated, 
wild,  and  despairing  countenance  that  once  marked  him  as  a 
drunkard,  he  now  wore  an  aspect  of  cheerfulness  and  health, 
of  manliness  and  self-respect.  I approached,  took  him  by  the 

hand,  and  said,  “Well,  , how  do  you  do?”  “/  am 

ivell ,”  said  he,  shaking  my  hand  most  cordially.  “Yes,” 
said  I,  “well  in  more  respects  than  one.”  “ Yes,  I am,” 
was  his  emphatic  reply.  “ It  is  now  more  than  two  years 
since  I have  tasted  a drop  of  any  thing  that  can  intoxi- 
cate.”  He  began  by  abstaining  from  ardent  spirits  only; 
“But,”  said  he,  “I  soon  found  that  what  you  had  so  often  told 
me  was  true;  that  I could  not  reform  but  by  abstaining 
from  all  that  can  intoxicate.  I have  done  so,  and  you  see 
the  result.” 

I then  inquired  after  the  health  of  his  wife  and  child : 
his  reply  was,  “ They  are  well  and  happy.”  I asked  him 
if  “his  wife  made  him  any  trouble”  now.  “Trouble,” 
said  he,  “no;  and  never  did  make  any:  it  was  I that  made 
the  trouble.  You  told  me  so,  and  I knew  it  at  the  time. 
But  what  could  I do  ? So  long  as  I remained  here,  I could 
not  turn  a corner  in  your  streets  without  passing  a grog-shop. 
I could  not  go  to  my  meals  without  coming  in  contact  with 
some  associate  who  would  try  to  entice  me  to  drink  with 
him ; and  even  the  keepers  of  these  shops  would  try  every 
artifice  to  induce  me  to  drink ; for  they  knew  that  if  they 
could  get  me  to  taste  once,  I should  never  know  when  to  stop, 
and  they  would  be  sure  to  get  a good  bill  against  me. 

“I  have  now  come,”  said  he,  “to  tell  you  why  I left 
you.  It  was  because  I knew  that  I should  die  if  I did  not 
leave  off  drinking,  and  I saw  distinctly  that  I could  never 
leave  off  while  I remained  in  Hartford.  My  only  hope  was, 
in  going  where  liquor  was  not  to  be  had.” 
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About  two  years  and  a half  after  this,  he  applied  to  me 
for  further  employment,  as  the  business  he  was  following  had 
failed.  I told  him  there  was  no  man  whom  I should  rather 
employ,  but  I could  not  think  of  having  him  encounter  again 
the  temptations  which  he  had  so  miraculously  escaped.  He 
very  pleasantly  replied,  “ I am  a man  now,  and  do  not  be- 
lieve I have  any  thing  more  to  fear  from  the  temptations  of 
the  city  than  you  have.” 

I told  him  that  I had  confidence  in  the  firmness  of  his 
purpose,  but  feared  to  see  it  put  to  the  test.  Yet,  as  he 
was  out  of  business,  I consented;  and  no  man  that  I ever 
employed  did  better,  or  was  more  deserving  of  confidence 
and  respect.  He  continued  with  me  till  spring,  when  he 
proposed  to  take  his  work  into  the  country,  so  that  he  could 
be  with  his  family : the  arrangement  was  made,  and  I em- 
ploy him  still. 

On  the  fourth  of  July  last,  (1839,)  the  Sunday-schools 
in  the  town  where  he  resides  made  arrangements  for  a cel- 
ebration, and  I was  invited  to  be  present  and  address  them. 
As  I looked  upon  the  audience,  the  first  countenance  that 
met  my  eye  was  that  of  this  very  man,  at  the  head  of  his 
Sunday-school  class.  The  sight  almost  overwhelmed  me. 
Instead  of  a loathsome,  drunken  maniac — a terror  to  his 
family  and  a curse  to  society,  whose  very  presence  was  odious, 
and  his  example  pestilential — he  was  then,  in  the  expressive, 
language  of  Scripture,  “ clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind  and 
was  devoted  to  the  heavenly  work  of  guiding  children  to 
Christ  and  salvation.  He  had  made  a public  profession  ol 
religion,  which  he  was  daily  honoring  by  a life  of  Christian 
meekness  and  sobriety. 

0,  who  can  comprehend  the  tide  of  domestic  joy,  of  social 
happiness,  and  of  Christian  consolation  which  flows  through 
the  heart  of  this  man  and  his  family,  in  consequence  of  this 
change  in  his  habits  ? 

Now,  what  was  the  cause  of  this  surprising  change  ? 
What  wrought  this  wonderful  transformation  in  this  indi- 
vidual ? The  whole  story  is  told  in  one  short  line.  He 
went  where  intoxicating  liquor  was  not  sold.  Had  he  re- 
mained in  this  city,  he  would  probably  long  since  have  been 
laid  in  the  drunkard’s  grave. 
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The  imperial  city  of  St.  Petersburg  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  world.  Its  spacious  streets,  and  gilded 
spires,  and  numerous  palaces,  have  a most  imposing  effect 
on  strangers.  The  population  is  upwards  of  three  hundred 
thousand.  I lived  among  them  thirteen  years,  and  received 
nothing  but  kindness  from  every  class  of  the  community. 
People  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  come  and  settle 
there — some  for  pleasure,  and  others  for  trade  ; and  it  is  a 
pleasing  sight  to  see,  on  a fine  day  at  one  of  the  fashionable 
promenades,  people  of  every  color  and  clime  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  their  native  countries. 
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Almost  every  family  keeps  a crowd  of  servants  : now 
and  then  you  see  a Tartar  coachman,  or  hear  of  a Flemish 
cook ; but  the  persons  employed  are  chiefly  Russian  peasants, 
who  come  to  the  metropolis  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  in 
hope  of  getting  higher  wages  than  they  can  earn  at  home. 
Among  them  was  Erena,  a deserving,  intelligent  young  wo- 
man, who  came  to  live  with  us  in  1827. 

All  went  on  well  until  Ash- Wednesday.  This  is  the  first 
day  of  Lent,  and  then  begins  the  long  fast,  which  many  of 
the  Greek  church  observe  as  if  it  secured  the  salvation  of 
their  souls.  Besides  rigid  fasting,  they  go  to  church  two  or 
three  times  daily,  and  in  “Passion- week,”  many  of  them  go 
there  four  times  a day. 

Erena  was  a strict  observer  of  the  Greek  ceremonies,  and 
she  was  determined  to  perform  them.  Her  mistress  spoke 
to  her  of  the  impropriety  of  going  out  so  often,  but  she  re- 
plied, “ Do  you  wish  me  to  lose  my  soul,  ma’am  ?”  “ No,” 

was  the  answer ; “ far  from  it : I wish  your  soul  to  be  saved ; 
but  your  fasting,  praying,  and  going  to  church  will  not  save 
your  soul.  There  must  be  something  more  than  all  this. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  it  is 
by  faith  in  him  alone  that  sinners  are  saved.”  “ Ah,”  said 
she,  “that  is  your  religion,  but  I have  been  taught  differ- 
ently, and  I must  attend  to  my  own  religion.” 

Frequent  conversations  to  the  same  effect  took  place, 
until  my  wife  said  to  me,  “I  think  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
part  with  Erena,  she  is  so  superstitious.”  I said,  “The 
poor  girl  is  ignorant.  Try  to  throw  a little  light  into  her 
mind,  and  then  the  superstitions  will  drop  off  like  the 
leaves  in  autumn;  there  will  be  nothing  to  hold  them.” 
The  next  day  her  mistress  said  to  her,  “Erena,  I wish  to 
teach  you  to  read;  would  you  like  to  learn?”  “0  yes, 
ma’am,  I should  be  delighted  to  learn.”  So  the  work  of  edu- 
cation commenced ; and,  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks,  she 
could  make  out  an  easy  lesson  very  well.  Then  she  was 
supplied  with  a Russian  Testament,  which  she  studied  dili- 
gently whenever  she  had  a little  leisure.  She  has  told  us 
since,  that  from  the  first  day  she  came  to  live  with  us,  she 
was  very  observant  about  our  religion,  and  that  she  was 
much  struck  with  our  family  worship.  She  saw  the  pro- 
priety of  it,  and  often  felt  it  deeply,  though  she  could  not 
then  understand  a word  we  said.  These  things  were  all 
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new  to  her.  She  had  never  lived  in  a house  where  there 
was  family  prayer  before ; hut  God  was  thus  about  to  pre- 
pare her  mind  for  the  great  change  which  she  was  soon  to 
experience. 

That  “great  change”  evidently  took  place  on  the  Lord’s 
day,  and  in  the  following  manner : When  we  went  to  chapel, 
her  mistress  left  Erena  in  charge  of  our  children,  and  said 
to  her,  “I  recommend  you,  Erena,  to  read  the  tenth  chap- 
ter of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.”  “Very  well,”  she  replied. 
This  excited  her  curiosity.  “What  can  there  he  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  Acts?”  and  she  soon  began  to  read.  As  she 
proceeded,  she  found  that  Cornelius  fasted,  and  prayed,  and 
gave  alms.  “Ah,  this  is  delightful,”  she  thought.  “This 
man  was  of  our  religion  ; he  kept  the  fast.”  But  when  she 
found  that  an  angel  was  sent  to  him  to  tell  him  what  he 
must  do,  this  staggered  her.  She  was  astonished,  and  seem- 
ed disappointed ; and  on  our  return  home,  she  came  to  her 
instructress,  and  with  an  inquiring  countenance  said,  “ I wish 
you  would  explain  this  to  me,  ma’am  ; I don’t  understand  it. 
Here  is  a very  good  man  who  kept  the  fast,  and  prayed  to 
God,  and  gave  alms ; but  that  was  not  enough : now,  why 
was  it  not  enough  ? I never  was  taught  to  do  any  thing 
more.  Tell  me,  why  was  the  angel  sent  to  him?”  Her 
mistress  cautiously  avoided  saying  any  thing  that  would  ap- 
pear like  an  attack  upon  her  religion,  but  answered,  “Do 
you  think  God  would  send  an  angel  to  you,  or  to  us,  or  to 
any  other  person,  unless  some  important  end  was  to  be  an- 
swered by  it?”  “Ah,”  said  she,  “ I did  not  think  of  that.” 
“Very  well,  then;  read  the  chapter  through,  and  examine 
every  verse,  and  you  will  find  out  why  the  angel  was  sent 
to  him.” 

She  returned  to  her  room  and  read  the  chapter  atten- 
tively, until  she  came  to  that  beautiful  verse  where  Peter 
says  of  Christ,  “ To  Him  give  all  the  prophets  witness,  that 
through  his  name  whosoever  believeth  in  him  shall  receive 
remission  of  sins.”  This  was  enough.  “ God,  who  com- 
manded the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  shone  into  her 
heart, 'to  give  her  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.”  2 Cor.  4 : 6.  The  scales 
fell  from  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  in  a moment  the  way  ot 
salvation.  She  could  read  no  more.  She  arose,  and  running 
to  her  mistress,  clasped  her  hands,  and  exclaimed,  “ Oh, 
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ma’am,  now  I see  it — now  I see  it — now  I see  it ! It  was 
not  by  fasting  that  he  was  to  he  saved  ; not  by  praying  that 
he  was  to  be  saved ; not  by  giving  alms  that  he  was  to  be 
saved ; but  by  believing  on  the  Son  of  God.  Now  I see 
it !”  and  from  that  day  the  change  was  glorious.  She  be- 
came one  of  the  most  active  and  devoted,  and  perhaps  use- 
ful young  Christians  that  we  had  ever  seen. 

About  a year  after  her  conversion,  a circumstance  oc- 
curred which  afforded  her  continual  opportunities  for  ex- 
plaining God’s  method  of  saving  sinners  to  persons  whom 
she  had  never  seen  before.  I began  to  be  extensively  em- 
ployed in  circulating  the  Scriptures,  and  religious  books  and 
Tracts.  This  brought  multitudes  of  people  about  us;  and 
there  was  scarcely  a person  who  came,  to  whom  she  could 
speak,  but  she  would  in  simple,  striking  language,  show 
them  how  God  can  “be  just,”  and  yet  “the  justifier  of  him 
which  belie veth  in  Jesus.”  Rom.  3 : 26.  She  spoke  the 
German,  and  Finnish,  and  Russian  languages,  and  thus  she 
had  ample  scope  for  gratifying  the  desires  of  her  heart ; nor 
did  she  ever  appear  so  happy  as  when  she  could  get  the  ear 
of  a poor  sinner  to  listen  to  the  words  of  eternal  life. 

One  striking  instance  of  her  usefulness  must  not  be  pass- 
ed over ; and  I hope  that  every  one  who  reads  or  hears  it 
may  be  encouraged  to  attempt  great  things.  A hawker 
called  at  my  house  to  sell  his  wares,  when  she  inquired, 
“Have  you  a New  Testament,  brother?”  “No,”  said  the 
man;  “a  Testament  would  be  of  no  use  to  me.”  “Why?” 
“Because  I cannot  read.”  “Ah,  but  it  might  be  of  use  to 
you  though  you  cannot  read.”  “How?”  said  the  hawker. 
“ Perhaps  some  of  your  family  can  read.”  “ Yes,  I did  not 
think  of  that ; my  brother  has  two  boys  at  school  who  can 
read.”  “Well,  then,  buy  a Testament,  and  let  the  boys 
read  to  your  poor  old  father,  that  he  may  hear  something 
about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  before  he  dies.”  The  man 
bought  it,  and  as  he  was  going  away,  she  said  to  him, 
“ Where  do  you  live  ?”  “I  am  a thousand  versts  from 
home,”  he  replied,  “ but  at  present  I live  in  a lodging-house.” 
“ Are  there  many  lodgers  besides  you  ?”  “ Yes,  many.” 

“Perhaps  some  of  them  can  read.”  “I  do  not  know.  I 
never  saw  a book  among  them.”  So  he  departed,  and  we 
saw  him  no  more  until  the  winter  commenced,  when  thou- 
sands of  the  laboring  classes  go  back  into  the  interior  to 
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their  families.  And  now  the  hawker  made  his  appearance 
again,  and  said  to  my  wife,  “Will  you  please  to  let  me  have 
a copy  of  every  hook  you  have  in  the  house?”  “ That  is  a 
large  order,  friend ; what  are  you  going  to  do  with  so  many 
hooks?”  “You  would  not  ask  that  question,  ma’am,  if  you 
knew  what  good  that  New  Testament  has  done  which  Erena 
recommended  to  me  in  the  spring.”  “What  good  has  it 
done?  I should  like  to  hear.”  “ Before  I bought  that  book, 
it  was  the  custom  with  many  of  the  lodgers  to  go  out  into 
the  city  after  supper,  and  come  home  at  midnight  drunk, 
while  others  were  playing  at  cards  at  home ; but  as  soon  as 
I showed  them  the  New  Testament,  one  said,  ‘I  can  read;’ 
and  another  said,  ‘I  can  read;’  and  a third  said,  ‘I  can 
read;’  so  they  took  it  by  turns,  and  read  chapter  after  chap 
ter.  This  excited  a deep  interest,  and  the  drunkards  forsook 
their  glass  and  the  gamblers  their  cards ; and  there  are  nei- 
ther drunkards  nor  card-players  in  our  lodging  now,  ma’am. 
They  hear  two  or  three  chapters,  and  then  lie  down  to  sleep. 
And  as  these  men  are  returning  to  their  families,  they  wish 
to  take  home  a copy  of  that  book  which  has  been  so  bene- 
ficial to  themselves.” 

Who  could  help  exclaiming,  on  hearing  this,  “ Surely  the 
Lord  hath  done  great  things,  whereof  we  are  glad.”  Psa. 
126  : 3.  Here  were  vices  forsaken;  sinners  reformed;  the 
Scriptures  circulated ; many  copies  of  the  holy  book  going 
to  villages  where  it  had  never  been  seen  before.  Oh,  what 
pleasure  can  be  so  great  as  that  connected  with  doing  good 
to  souls? 

But  some  may  say,  “It  is  not  in  my  power  to  imitate 
such  an  example,  for  I have  not  the  opportunity.”  True,  it 
may  be  so ; but  there  are  several  things  in  which  you  may 
imitate  her. 

1 . Her  endeavor  to  do  good  to  those  in  the  same  condi- 
tion in  life.  Her  kind  and  winning  manner  had  a happy 
effect  on  young  people.  It  was  irresistible.  They  appeared 
as  if  held  by  a charm  while  she  spoke  to  them  about  their 
souls.  Take  the  following  as  a specimen. 

A family  near  us  had  many  domestics.  One  of  them 
came  to  my  door  on  a Sabbath  evening,  when  Erena  was 
sitting  in  the  porch  reading  the  gospel  of  John.  “ Come 
in,”  said  the  devout  reader.  “ Be  seated.  Would  you  like 
to  hear  a portion  of  God’s  holy  word?”  “Oh  yes,  by  all 
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means — proceed.”  The  place  of  the  Scripture  which  she 
read  was  the  narrative  of  our  Lord’s  discourse  with  the  wo- 
man of  Samaria,  in  which  occurs  the  passage,  “ The  hour 
cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  wor- 
ship the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth;  for  the  Father 
seeketh  such  to  worship  him.  God  is  a Spirit ; and  they 
that  worship  him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.” 
John  4.  “Delightful,”  said  the  visitor.  “Pray  stop  a mo- 
ment, and  I will  go  and  call  my  fellow-servants.  I think 
they  will  rejoice  to  hear  it,  for  surely  they  have  never  heard 
such  things  since  they  were  horn.”  She  then  arose,  and 
ran  and  called  them,  and  brought  three  of  them  with  her, 
and  the  same  chapter  was  read  again,  accompanied  by  many 
solemn  remarks  on  the  state  of  unconverted  sinners,  and  the 
suitableness  and  all-sufficiency  of  Jesus  to  save  all  that 
come  unto  God  by  him.  Erena  also  urged  on  them  the  ne- 
cessity of  coming  to  Christ  immediately,  as  every  effort  to 
get  to  heaven  in  any  other  way  would  be  of  no  avail.  These 
remarks  were  delivered  with  peculiar  emotion,  and  frequently 
watered  with  her  tears,  and  her  hearers  were  as  much  af- 
fected as  she  was.  When  the  chapter  was  finished  they 
departed,  acknowledging  with  gratitude  the  pleasure  they 
had  enjoyed  from  hearing  words  which  they  had  never  heard 
before. 

The  mistress  of  Erena  listened  with  great  delight  to  a 
part  of  these  proceedings,  and  when  she  saw  the  visitors, 
the  tears  were  still  glistening  in  their  eyes.  It  ought  to  be 
noticed,  that  none  of  these  four  young  women  were  able  to 
read,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  had  lived  until 
that  day  without  hearing  a chapter  in  a language  which 
they  could  understand.  But  now  the  seal  was  loosed,  and 
the  book  was  opened,  and  the  blessed  Saviour  seemed  to  be 
speaking  to  them.  One  of  these  young  women  afterwards 
came  to  my  wife  for  a New  Testament,  and  “The  Dairy- 
man’s Daughter,”  and  “ The  Young  Cottager,”  in  the  Rus- 
sian language,  to  send  to  her  brother,  who  could  read,  and 
who  lived  several  hundred  miles  off.  On  receiving  these 
precious  treasures,  her  heart  seemed  to  swell  with  ecstasy. 
She  pressed  them  to  her  bosom,  and  kissed  the  hand  from 
which  she  received  them.  Had  some  cold-hearted  professor, 
some  neglecter  of  his  Bible,  witnessed  this  scene,  he  would 
have  felt  it  as  a dagger  to  his  conscience.  And  could  the 
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lovers  of  the  Bible  have  witnessed  it,  they  would  have  felt 
a joy  similar  to  that  which  angels  feel  when  a sinner  is 
brought  to  repentance. 

2.  We  had  constant  proofs  of  her  fidelity,  especially  in 
the  care  which  she  took  of  our  dear  children.  We  could 
leave  them  without  any  anxiety,  if  Erena  was  there.  We 
had  no  fears  that  they  would  be  neglected,  or  that  any  thing 
improper  would  be  taught  them  in  her  presence.  When 
that  dreadful  scourge  the  cholera  visited  St.  Petersburg,  it 
pleased  God  to  send  it  to  my  house,  and  by  it  to  remove  two 
of  our  sons.  My  wife  also  was  in  a perilous  condition,  and 
I was  attacked ; and  now  it  was  that  the  religion  of  the 
nurse  shone  most  brightly  in  her  tenderness,  watchfulness, 
prayerfulness,  diligence,  and  untiring  efforts  to  serve  us.  In- 
deed she  was  like  a sister  to  us ; and  now  we  had  a rich 
reward  for  all  the  pains  which  had  been  taken  to  lead  her 
to  the  Saviour.  We  had  a man-servant,  but  he  was  fright- 
ened and  ran  away.  We  had  a cook,  but  she  was  supposed 
to  be  dying.  Our  chief  support  was  our  nurse.  Many  kind 
friends  came  by  turns  to  help  us;  but  Erena  was  always 
there,  until  our  children  were  put  into  the  silent  grave,  and 
we  began  to  recover.  Then  she  was  attacked  also ; but 
even  then  she  seemed  almost  to  forget  herself  in  her  anxiety 
about  us.  I have  often  thought,  if  masters  and  mistresses 
knew  what  a blessing  such  a young  woman  is  in  a family, 
much  more  would  be  done  to  promote  the  piety  of  their 
households  than  has  yet  been  attempted. 

3.  You  can  imitate  her  love  to  Her  relatives.  Amidst  all 
her  attempts  to  do  good  to  strangers,  she  was  not  unmindful 
of  her  connections.  They  had  the  first  plaim,  and  she  met 
it.  We  have  often  known  her  leave  herself  without  a rouble 
in  order  to  send  a few  comforts  to  her  aged  mother ; and 
these  were  always  accompanied  with  some  good  books  and 
a pressing  letter  on  the  subject  of  salvation.  Nor  was  this 
labor  in  vain.  We  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  God 
blessed  her  pious  solicitude  in  the  genuine  conversion  of  her 
mother.  Not  long  before  we  left  Russia,  she  came  to  visit 
her  daughter;  and  that  she  might  have  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  conversing  with  her,  we  asked  the  old  woman  to  stop 
a few  weeks  at  our  house,  While  she  was  with  us,  she  fell 
sick  and  died ; and  it  was  particularly  gratifying  to  us  to 
witness  the  tender  solicitude  of  Erena,  both  for  the  body 
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and  the  soul  of  her  parent.  One  day,  as  she  was  supposed 
to  be  drawing  near  her  end,  my  little  boy  said,  “Erena,  I 
think  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  John  would  just  suit  your 
mother.”  The  girl  took  the  hint,  and  went  immediately  to 
the  bedside  and  told  what  the  boy  had  said,  and  then  read 
the  chapter  to  her  mother.  This  seemed  to  rouse  every 
energy.  The  old  woman  arose  and  sat  up  in  the  bed,  and 
thanked  God  for  putting  it  into  the  heart  of  the  boy  to  send 
her  such  strong  consolation,  and  then,  while  praying  down 
blessings  on  her  daughter,  she  expired. 

Erena  was  wonderfully  supported,  and  tried  to  turn  the 
death  of  her  mother  to  good  account.  It  is  customary,  as 
soon  as  a Russian  dies,  for  two  or  more  persons,  called  “ Read- 
ers for  the  dead,”  to  he  employed  in  reading  over  the  corpse 
night  and  day  until  the  funeral.  This  is  dreary  work.  The 
reading  is  generally  very  monotonous,  and,  if  it  could  be 
understood,  would  be  very  unprofitable.  Therefore  Erena 
gave  the  book  of  Psalms  to  the  men,  saying,  “Read  that ;” 
hoping  that  thereby  her  mother’s  death  might  be  blessed  to 
them. 

Not  long  after  this  excellent  young  woman  had  followed 
her  mother  to  the  grave,  she  accompanied  us  to  the  steamer  ; 
and,  as  she  stood  gazing  on  us  to  take  the  last  farewell,  she 
wiped  away  her  tears  with  one  hand  and  waved  the  other 
in  the  air,  as  if  to  say,  “We  shall  meet  again  in  heaven!” 
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NARRATIVE  XXI. 


TOM  STARBOARD 

AND 


JACK  HALYARD. 


Halloo,  shipmate ; what 
cheer?  Mayhap,  however, 
you  don’t  choose  to  remem- 
ber an  old  crony. 

Tom.  Why,  Jack,  is  that 
you  ? Well,  I must  say,  that 
if  you  hadn’t  hailed  me  I 
should  have  sailed  by  without  knowing  you.  How  you’re 
altered  ! Who  would  have  supposed  that  this  weather- 
beaten hulk  was  my  old  messmate  Jack  Halyard,  with 
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whom  I’ve  soaked  many  a hard  biscuit,  and  weathered 
many  a tough  gale  on  old  Ocean  ? and  then  you  used  to  be 
as  trim  in  your  rigging  as  the  Alert  herself;  hut  now  it’s  as 
full  of  ends  as  the  old jW ilmington  brig  that  we  used  to  crack 
so  many  jokes  about  at  Barbadoes.  Give  me  another  grip, 
my  hearty,  and  tell  me  how  you  come  on. 

Jack.  Bad  enough,  Tom — bad  enough.  I’m  very  glad, 
however,  to  overhaul  you  again,  and  to  find  you  so  merry, 
and  looking  so  fat  and  hearty.  The  world  must  have  gone 
well  with  you,  Tom. 

Tom.  You  may  well  say  that,  Jack,  and  no  mistake. 
The  world  has  gone  well  with  me.  My  appetite  is  good, 
my  sleep  sound ; and  I always  take  care  to  have  a shot  in 
the  locker,  and  let  alone  a snug  little  sum  in  the  seamen’s 
savings-bank,  that  I’ve  stowed  away  for  squally  times,  or 
when  I get  old,  so  as  to  be  independent  of  hospitals  and  re- 
treats, and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  And  what’s  more  to  the 
purpose,  Jack,  I try  to  have  a clean  conscience — the  most 
comfortable  of  all ; don’t  you  think  so  ? 

Jack.  Why  yes,  Tom,  I do  think  that  a clean  con- 
science must  be  a very  comfortable  thing  for  a man  to  have. 
But  I can’t  brag  much  of  mine  now-a-days  ; it  gives  me  a 
deal  of  trouble  sometimes. 

Tom.  Ah,  that’s  bad,  Jack — very  bad.  But  come,  let 
me  hear  something  about  you  since  we  parted,  some  four 
years  or  so  ago.  Where  have  you  last  been,  in  what  craft, 
etc.  ? Give  me  a long  yarn  : you  used  to  be  a famous  hand 
at  spinning  long  yarns,  you  know,  Jack.  Don’t  you  remem- 
ber how  angry  old  copper-nosed  Grimes  used  to  get  when 
the  larboard  watch  turned  in,  and,  instead  of  sleeping,  we 
made  you  go  ahead  with  the  story  you  were  on,  which  made 
him  wish  us  all  at  Davy  Jones’  locker  ? Ha,  ha,  ha. 
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Jack.  0 yes,  Tom,  I remember  it  all  very  well ; but — 
Tom.  And  then,  don’t  you  recollect  how  we  used  to 
skylark  in  the  lee  scuppers  with  those  jolly  fellows,  Buntline 
and  Reeftackle,  until  the  Luff  had  to  hail,  and  send  a Middy 
with  his  compliments  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  larboard 
watch,  and  to  say,  that  if  quite  agreeable  to  them , less  noise 
would  be  desirable  ? I say,  Jack,  you  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten all  these  funny  times  in  the  Alert.  Cheer  up,  man ; 
don’t  be  downhearted.  Give  me  your  flipper  again;  and 
if  you  are  really  in  trouble,  you  may  be  sure,  that  as  long 
as  your  old  messmate  Tom  Starboard  has  a shot  in  the 
locker,  or  a drop  of  blood  in  his  veins,  he’ll  stand  by  Jack 
Halyard — aye,  aye,  to  the  last. 

Jack.  Thank  you,  Tom — thank  you.  You  were  always 
an  honest  fellow,  and  meant  what  you  said  ; so  let  us  steer 
for  the  sign  of  “ The  Jolly  Tar,”  round  the  corner,  and  over 
a bowl  of  hot  flip  we’ll  talk  over  old  times,  and — 

Tom.  Avast  there,  Jack — avast,  my  hearty.  Hone  oi 
your  hot  flip,  or  cold  flip,  or  any  other  kind  of  flip  for  me. 
“ The  burnt  child  dreads  the  Are,”  as  the  old  proverb  says ; 
and  I am  the  child  that  was  once  pretty  well  scorched  : but 
now  I give  it  a wide  berth.  If  you  will  come  with  me  to 
my  quiet  boarding-house,  “ The  Sailor’s  Home,”  I will  be 
very  glad  to  crack  a joke  with  you ; but  you  won’t  catch 
me  in  any  such  place  as  “ The  Jolly  Tar,”  I can  tell  you. 
I mind  what  the  old  Philadelphia  Quaker  said  to  his  son, 
who,  as  he  was  once  coming  out  of  a house  of  ill-fame,  spied 
old  Broadbrim  heaving  in  sight,  and  immediately  wore  ship. 
The  old  chap,  however,  who  always  kept  his  weather-eye 
open,  had  had  a squint  of  young  graceless,  and  so  up  helm 
and  hard  after  he  cracked,  and  following  him  in,  hailed  him 
with,  “Ah,  Obadiah,  Obadiah,  thee  should  never  be  ashamed 
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of  coming  out — thee  should  always  he  ashamed  of  going 
in”  No,  no,  Jack,  I side  with  friend  Broadbrim  : I won’t 
enter  such  places. 

Jack.  Well,  I don’t  know,  Tom,  but  that  you  are  about 
half  right.  I think,  myself,  that  “The  Jolly  Tar”  is  not 
what  it’s  cracked  up  to  be.  I am  sure  that  neither  the 
landlord  nor  the  landlady  look  half  as  kindly  on  me  as  they 
did  when  I first  came  in,  with  plenty  of  money  in  my  pocket. 
Indeed,  they  have  been  pretty  rough  within  the  last  few 
days,  and  tell  me  that  I must  ship,  as  they  want  my  ad- 
vance towards  the  score  run  up,  of  the  most  of  which  I am 
sure  I know  nothing ; but  it’s  always  the  way. 

Tom.  Yes,  Jack,  it’s  always  the  way  with  such  folks. 
The  poor  tar  is  welcomed  and  made  much  of  as  long  as  his 
pockets  are  well  lined ; but  let  them  begin  to  lighten,  and 
then  the  smiles  begin  to  slacken  off ; and  when  the  rhino  is 
all  gone,  poor  Jack,  who  was  held  up  as  such  a great  man, 
is  frowned  upon,  and  at  last  kicked  out  of  doors  : or  if,  may- 
hap, they  have  let  him  run  up  a score,  he  is  hastily  shipped 
off,  perhaps  half  naked,  and  the  advance  is  grabbed  by  the 
hard-hearted  landlord,  who  made  poor  Jack  worse  than  a 
brute  with  his  maddening  poison.  Oh,  Jack,  how  my  heart 
has  bled  at  witnessing  the  cruel  impositions  practised  upon 
our  poor  brother  sailors  by  these  harpies.  But  come,  I want 
to  hear  all  about  my  old  messmate.  If  I am  not  greatly 
out  of  my  reckoning,  grog  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  your 
troubles,  and  long  faces,  and  sighs,  and  groans.  Cheer  up, 
Jack,  and  unbosom  yourself  to  your  old  friend  and  pitcher. 

Jack.  Well,  Tom,  as  I know  you  to  be  a sincere  fel- 
low, I will  unbosom  myself.  You  were  never  nearer  your 
right  latitude  than  when  you  said  that  grog  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  my  troubles.  Yes,  grog  has  pretty  nearly  used  up 
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poor  Jack  Halyard.  A few  years  ago  I was  a light-hearted, 
happy  fellow,  and  only  drank  because  others  did — not  that  I 
liked  the  taste  particularly  in  those  days,  but  I did  it  for 
good-fellowship,  as  it  was  called ; and  moreover,  I did  not 
like  to  seem  odd ; and  when  I shipped  on  board  the  man-of- 
war,  where  it  was  served  out  to  us  twice  a day,  I soon  be- 
came fond  of  it.  And  you  know  we  both  used  to  long  for 
the  sun  to  get  above  the  fore-yard,  and  for  the  afternoon 
middle  watch,  that  we  might  splice  the  main-brace.  Sure 
I am  that  it  was  there  I first  took  a liking  to  the  stuff ; and 
0,  Tom,  don’t  you  think  the  government  will  have  much  to 
answer  for,  in  putting  temptation  in  the  way  of  us  poor  sail- 
ors ? Instead  of  being  our  protector,  it  is  our  seducer.  Our 
blood  will  stick  in  its  skirts. 

Tom.  Yes,  Jack,  I think  that  Uncle  Sam  has  a great 
deal  to  answer  for  on  that  tack ; and  I can  say,  too,  that 
the  love  of  rum  that  I acquired  in  the  government  service 
had  pretty  nearly  fixed  my  flint,  both  for  this  world  and  the 
next.  But  still,  Jack,  it  wont  do  for  seamen  to  drink  grog 
because  the  government  supplies  it,  and  think  to  excuse 
themselves  by  blaming  it.  No,  no ; that  is  a poor  excuse. 
Men  who  brave  the  dangers  of  the  mighty  deep,  as  our  class 
do,  and  face  death  in  every  form  with  unshrinking  courage, 
ought  to  be  able  to  resist  such  a temptation.  It  will  be  a 
poor  reason  to  hand  in  to  the  Almighty  when  the  angel 
summons  all  hands  before  his  dread  tribunal,  in  palliation 
of  our  drunkenness  and  the  sins  committed  by  us  when  un- 
der the  influence  of  liquor,  that  the  government,  instead  of 
comforting  us,  and  fortifying  us  against  heat  and  cold,  etc., 
with  coffee,  and  tea,  and  other  wholesome  small  stores,  poi- 
soned our  bodies  and  souls  with  vile  rum.  No,  indeed,  Jack, 
that  will  avail  us  naught  in  that  awful  day ; and  it  will  be 
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poor  consolation  in  the  drunkard' s hell , to  blame  the  gov- 
ernment. But  go  on. 

Jack.  Well,  when  the  Alert’s  cruise  was  up,  and  we 
were  paid  off,  about  a dozen  of  us  went  to  lodge  with  old 
Peter  Hardheart,  at  the  sign  of  the  Foul  Anchor  ; and  as  we 
had  plenty  of  money,  we  thought  we  would  have  a regular 
blow-out.  So  Peter  got  a fiddler  and  some  other  unmen- 
tionable requisites  for  a jig,  and  we  had  a set-to  in  firstrate 
style.  Why,  our  great  frolic  at  Santa  Martha,  when  Paddy 
Chips,  the  Irish  carpenter,  danced  away  his  watch,  and 
jacket,  and  tarpaulin,  and  nearly  all  his  toggery,  you  know, 
and  next  morning  came  scudding  along  the  beach  towards 
the  Alert,  as  she  lay  moored  near  shore,  and  crept  on  board 
on  all-fours,  like  a half-drowned  monkey,  along  the  best 
bower,  wouldn’t  have  made  a nose  to  it.  Well,  next 
morning  I had  a pretty  smart  touch  of  the  horrors,  and  felt 
rather  muddy  about  the  head ; but  old  Peter  soon  set  us 
agoing  again,  and  we  kept  it  up  for  three  days  and  three 
nights,  carriage-riding,  and  dancing,  and  drinking,  and  thea- 
tre-going, etc. ; and  we  thought  the  world  was  too  little  for 
us  : when  all  at  once  old  Hardheart  took  a round  turn  on  us 
with,  “ I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  you  drunken  swabs,  I’ll  not 
have  such  goings-on  in  my  house — my  house  is  a decent 
house — you  must  all  ship ; yes,  ship’s  the  word.  I must 
have  the  advance — you’re  more  than  a month’s  wages 
apiece  in  my  debt.”  Tom,  I was  sober  in  an  instant.  My 
conscience  smote  me.  In  three  days  I had  squandered  the 
wages  of  a three  years’  cruise,  and  had  not  a dollar  left  to 
take  to  my  poor  old  mother  in  the  country,  whom  I had 
intended  to  go  to  see  after  the  frolic  was  over,  and  give  all 
my  money  to.  0 Tom,  what  a poor,  pitiful,  sneaking 
wretch  I felt  that  I was.  The  two  letters  that  I had  re- 
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ceived  from  her  during  my  absence — so  kind,  so  affectionate, 
and  so  full  of  fervent  prayers  to  God  that  her  poor  hoy  might 
he  preserved  from  the  temptations  that  beset  the  sailor,  and 
he  brought  safely  back  to  her  widowed  arms — rushed  to  my 
remembrance,  and  overwhelmed  me  with  grief ; and  I — 
I,  who  ought  to  have  denied  myself  even  innocent  gratifica- 
tion until  I had  ministered  to  her  wants,  had  forgotten  the 
best  of  mothers,  and  had  spent  all  of  my  hard  earnings  with 
the  vilest  of  the  vile. 

Tom.  Poor  Jack,  my  heart  bleeds  for  you ; but  cheer 
up,  and  go  on. 

Jack.  Well,  to  shorten  a long  story,  I was  the  next  day 
bundled,  when  about  three  sheets  in  the  wind,  on  hoard  a 
merchantman,  with  an  empty  chest,  although  it  was  win- 
ter, old  Hardheart  nabbing  the  whole  of  my  advance  ; and 
for  two  or  three  days,  Tom,  I suffered  awfully  from  the  hor- 
rors. I thought  I was  already  in  the  hell  to  which  the 
wicked  who  don’t  repent  must  go.  Awake,  asleep,  at  the 
helm,  on  the  yard,  in  the  storm,  in  the  calm,  everywhere  I 
was  haunted  with  the  remembrance  of  my  ingratitude  to 
my  poor  dear  mother — to  her  who  had  watched  over  me  in 
helpless  infancy  and  childhood ; who  had  prayed  over  and 
for  me  so  much  ; who  had  pinched  herself  to  give  me  a snug 
outfit  when  I first  went  to  sea  ; and  who  I knew  had  strained 
her  poor  old  eyes  in  watching  for  the  loved  form  of  her 
Jack< — for  the  papers  must  have  apprised  her  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Alert  two  days  after  we  got  in.  But,  dear  old  wo- 
man, she  watched  in  vain;  Jack  had  forgotten  his  best 
friend ; he  had  herded  with  beasts,  and  had  became  a beast 
himself.  0 Tom,  what  a miserable  wretch  I was.  I some- 
times tried  to  read  in  the  Bible  that  she  had  given  me,  but 
it  seemed  as  if  every  verse  was  a fiery  scorpion  stinging  me 
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for  my  crimes  ancl.  ingratitude.  As  the  ship  in  which  I was, 
sailed  under  the  temperance  clause,  I could  get  no  liquor 
on  hoard,  and  I determined  to  shun  the  accursed  thing  ever 
after  ; to  turn  over  a new  leaf  in  my  log-hook  of  life  ; to  save 
my  money;  and  to  become  a steady,  sober  lad,  so  that  I 
might  after  a while  he  made  a mate,  and  then  a master,  and 
have  a shot  in  the  locker  for  my  dear  old  mother.  These 
good  resolutions  lasted  as  long  as  I had  no  liquor ; hut  you 
will  see  that  they  vanished  like  smoke  when  I came  ashore, 
on  the  return  of  the  vessel.  As  the  wind  was  light  in  the 
bay  in  coming  up,  we  were  hoarded  by  several  boats  from 
sailor  hoarding-houses,  and  among  the  rest  by  old  Hardheart. 
When  I saw  him  I fairly  gritted  my  teeth  with  rage,  for  I 
had  not  forgotten  how  he  treated  me  before  ; but  he  came 
up  to  me  in  so  kind  a manner,  and  inquired  so  affectionately 
after  my  health,  and  seemed  to  feel  such  a real  interest  in 
me,  that  I swallowed  all  his  blarney  and  coaxing,  and  at 
last  agreed  to  stop  with  him  again  for  the  night  that  I would 
be  in  the  city,  intending,  the  moment  that  we  should  be 
paid  off  next  day,  to  steer  straight  for  my  old  mother,  if, 
mayhap,  my  cruelty  had  not  broken  her  heart ; and  more- 
over, determining  not  to  drink  a drop  of  liquor  in  his  house. 

Tom.  Dear  Jack,  I trust  that  you  were  able  to  keep 
that  resolution. 

Jack.  You  shall  hear,  Tom.  When  we  got  to  old  Pe- 
ter’s, I found,  as  usual,  a good  many  people  in  the  house ; 
and  the  old  woman  and  the  girls  were  rejoiced  to  see  me 
again,  as  they  made  out.  The  old  woman  at  once  proposed 
that  we  should  celebrate  my  safe  return  in  the  big  punch- 
bowl ; but  Peter  said,  “ No,  Jack  has  turned  cold-water 
man,  and  he  can’t  drink ; but  we’ll  drink  for  him.”  I ob- 
served that  Peter  sneered  whilst  he  said  this,  and  so  did  all 
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the  rest,  and  it  galled  me  a good  deal.  While  the  punch 
was  brewing,  some  of  the  men  whispered,  “ White-liver  ” — 
“ poo?'  sneak  ” — “no  sailor and  after  the  punch  had  passed 
round  amongst  them  once  or  twice,  I thought  I would  just 
take  one  swig,  to  show  them  that  I was  not  the  poor  sneak 
they  took  me  for,  and  no  more.  But,  Tom,  that  one  swig 
sealed  my  doom  : the  danger’s  always  in  the  first  glass. 
The  men  cheered,  and  said  they  knew  I was  a man,  and  a 
real  seaman , by  the  cut  of  my  jib,  and  that  I was  too  good 
for  the  Temperance  Society  ; and  the  girls  cast  sheep’s-eyes 
at  me,  and  said  that  I was  just  the  chap  to  run  away  with 
a woman’s  heart,  and  that  my  eyes  were  not  made  for  the 
good  of  my  soul,  and  such-like  foolish  and  wicked  talk.  My 
weak  head  could  not  stand  the  punch,  nor  my  vain  heart 
the  flattery,  and  I was  soon  regularly  used  up.  Instead  of 
having  a dollar  to  take  home  to  my  poor  old  mother,  I found 
myself,  in  a few  days,  the  second  time  penniless  ; was  forced 
to  ship  again  ; got  hack  ; the  same  scenes  were  acted  over ; 
and  here  I am,  the  miserable  wretch  that  you  see  me — light 
in  purse,  sick  in  body,  and  tormented  in  mind ; the  past  a 
curse,  the  future  despair. 

Tom.  Well,  Jack,  I must  say,  that  your  case  is  hard 
enough.  But  don’t  despair,  my  boy.  Many  a poor  fellow 
who  has  hung  to  a plank  in  mid-ocean  until  he  thought  it 
Was  surely  all  over  with  him,  has  been  picked  up  and  saved. 
The  same  kind  Providence  who  has  watched  over  us,  and 
preserved  us  in  so  many  dangres,  will  not  desert  us.  What 
we  have  to  do  is,  to  turn  from  every  evil  way,  and  humbly 
trusting  in  the  merits  of  Christ  our  Saviour,  look  up  to  him 
for  mercy,  repent  of  all  sin,  and  resolve,  in  his  strength,  to 
fear  and  obey  him  in  future.  And  I trust,  Jack,  that  all 
will  yet  he  well  with  you  ; and  I rejoice  that  I have  where- 
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withal  to  give  you  a lift  towards  fitting  you  out,  and  head- 
ing you  off  towards  your  old  mother. 

Jack.  A thousand  thanks,  Tom — a thousand  thanks. 
“A  friend  in  need  is  a friend  indeed.”  You  have  lightened 
my  mind  of  a heavy  cargo  of  care  by  your  kind  offer,  made 
with  the  frankness  of  a sailor,  and  which  I most  gratefully 
accept.  And  now  that  I have  finished  my  long  and  mourn- 
ful yam,  it  is  your  turn ; and  to  tell  the  truth,  Tom,  I am 
exceedingly  anxious  to  hear  all  about  you.  So  heave  ahead. 

Tom.  Well,  Jack,  here  goes.  You  know  when  we  left 
the  Alert  we  had  plenty  of  rhino  in  our  pockets.  So  I in- 
tended to  steer  straight  for  my  native  village,  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  I had  left  my  old  father  and  a sweet, 
dear  little  sister,  three  years  before,  to  cheer  their  hearts 
with  a sight  of  their  sailor-boy,  and  to  make  them  comfort- 
able with  the  cash.  Unfortunately,  as  I passed  through 
Philadelphia,  I went  with  some  wild  fellows  to  the  theatre — 
to  so  many  the  gateway  to  hell — and  having  grog  enough 
aboard  to  make  me  pretty  crank  and  foolish,  I soon  found 
myself  in  the  third  tier  among  the  painted  fire-ships  ; and  as 
the  proverb  says,  “ When  the  wine  is  in,  the  wit  is  out,”  so 
I was  led  as  the  simple  one  of  Scripture,  “ like  an  ox  to  the 
slaughter.”  Truly,  Jack,  “her  house  is  the  way  to  hell, 
going  down  to  the  chambers  of  death.”  The  consequences 
you  may  readily  imagine.  I was  made  to  drink  until  I was 
quite  insensible ; was  robbed  of  all  my  money,  and  then 
turned  out  of  doors  into  the  cold  street.  When  I came  to 
myself  it  was  nearly  sunrise,  and  I could  not  imagine  how  I 
had  got  there.  My  head  swam,  my  bones  ached,  and  I felt 
as  if  it  was  “blue  Monday”  with  me.  I staggered  off,  not 
knowing  where  I was  or  whither  I went,  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  when  I sat  down  on  a flight  of  steps,  and  fell 
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asleep.  When  I awoke,  all  the  horrors  of  my  situation 
rushed  upon  my  mind ; and  0,  Jack,  I felt  the  raging  hell 
in  my  bosom  that  you  did  when  Hardheart  first  shipped  you 
off.  How  sunk  and  degraded  in  my  own  eyes.  I deter- 
mined, however,  upon  going  home,  as  the  distance  was 
short — only  fifteen  miles — and  a bitter  journey  it  was,  Jack. 
I thought  on  my  madness  and  folly,  and  wondered,  with  the 
poor  ignorant  Indian,  why  people  would  put  an  enemy  into 
their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains.  Instead  of  going 
to  meet  my  dear  father  and  sweet  little  sister  with  a joyous 
face  and  a pocket  full  of  money,  with  which  to  make  their 
hearts  sing  for  joy,  I was  returning,  like  the  prodigal  son, 
from  feeding  upon  husks  with  swine — poor,  and  with  a 
heavy  heart  and  a gnawing  conscience.  0 the  hell,  Jack, 
of  a had  conscience.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  existence 
of  the  worm  that  never  dies,  and  of  the  fire  that  is  never 
quenched.  It  is  a foretaste  of  that  eternal  hell  prepared  for 
those  who  persist  in  violating  God’s  holy  laws.  Well,  I 
reached  home  at  last,  and  a sad  home  I found  it.  The  sand 
of  my  dear  father’s  glass  was  almost  run  out — the  poor  old 
man  was  about  slipping  his  cable.  But  0,  Jack,  how  hap- 
py he  looked ; and  so  calm  and  resigned  to  the  will  of  his 
heavenly  Father,  as  he  said — ready  to  set  sail  on  the  great 
voyage  of  eternity,  or  to  stay  and  weather  more  of  the  rough 
gales  of  adversity  in  this  life,  just  as  God  pleased.  He  held 
out  his  thin,  white  hand  to  me,  and  welcomed  his  hoy,  and 
thanked  the  Lord  that  he  had  given  him  a sight  of  me  be- 
fore his  eyes  were  sealed  in  death.  My  poor  sister  hung 
weeping  on  my  neck.  But,  Jack,  had  as  I then  felt,  I felt 
a thousand  times  worse  when  my  dear  old  father  beckoned 
me  to  him,  and  laying  his  hand  on  my  head,  prayed  that 
God — his  God,  the  Friend  who  had  stood  by  him  in  every 
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gale  and  tempest  of  life,  and  proved  true  to  him  till  the 
last — would  bless  his  dear  hoy  Thomas,  and  take  him  into 
his  especial  keeping,  and  lead  him  to  the  blessed  Jesus  ; and 
finally,  when  the  voyage  of  life  was  over,  that  we  all  three 
might  join  the  dear  mother  who  had  gone  before  us,  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God,  to  bless  and  praise  his  holy 
name  for  ever.  He  then  put  Susan’s  hand  into  mine,  and 
blessed  us  both  again,  and  said,  “ Thomas,  I leave  this  dear, 
precious  girl  with  you ; watch  over  her,  cherish  and  protect 
her,  and  he  to  her  both  father  and  brother.  May  the  great 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  children,  and  make  you  his.  I have 
but  little  time  to  say  more,  for  the  icy  hand  of  death  is  on 
me ; my  Saviour  beckons,  and  I must  away.  Come,  Lord 
Jesus.”  With  these  words  the  glorified  spirit  of  my  beloved 
father  winged  its  flight  to  mansions  in  the  skies — to  that 
“ rest  prepared  for  the  people  of  God and  I was  left  with 
my  weeping  sister,  almost  stupefied  with  grief.  Three  days 
after,  the  clods  of  the  valley  covered  the  mortal  remains  of 
my  honored  parent,  and  then  poor  Sue  and  I felt  that  we 
were  all  in  all  to  each  other.  I told  her  of  all  my  troubles, 
and  that  I had  robbed  her  by  my  vileness ; but  the  dear  girl 
kissed  me,  and  said,  “ Dear  brother,  do  not  mourn  on  my 
account ; I am  young  and  healthy,  and  can  easily  support 
myself  by  my  needle  ; hut  mourn  on  your  own  account — 
mourn  over  your  sins,  and  your  ingratitude  to  the  great  Being 
who  has  upheld  you  and  preserved  you  in  so  many  dangers, 
known  and  unknown,  on  the  mighty  deep.  And  promise  me, 
dear  brother,  that  you  will  never  touch  another  drop  of  liquor 
again ; it  will  he  the  first  step  towards  reformation.” 

Jack.  Poor  dear  girl.  Of  course,  Tom,  you  promised  ? 

Tom.  Aye,  aye,  Jack,  I did  promise  ; and  what’s  more, 
I kept  my  promise.  But  you  must  know  how  I was  able  to 
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do  it.  Before  I left  the  village  a great  Temperance-meeting 
was  held  there,  and  several  of  the  friends  of  the  cause  deliv- 
ered addresses,  in  which  they  showed  so  clearly  and  conclu- 
sively the  great  evils  resulting  from  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  that  nearly  every  body  in  the  village  signed  the 
pledge  of  total  abstinence — at  least,  all  of  the  respectable 
part  of  the  community,  and  even  a good  many  sots  who  had 
been  given  up  as  incorrigible.  0 Jack,  if  you  had  heard 
the  awful  accounts  they  gave  of  broken-hearted  wives  and 
beggared  children  ; of  the  widows  and  orphans  made  by 
rum ; of  the  misery  and  degradation  attendant  upon  it ; of 
the  crimes  committed  under  its  influence — robbery,  murder, 
suicide — leading  to  the  penitentiary,  the  gallows,  and  death, 
it  would  have  made  your  blood  freeze  in  your  veins.  And 
these  accounts  were  all  true,  Jack,  for  many  of  the  horrible 
scenes  had  taken  place  about  the  neighborhood. 

Jack.  I don’t  doubt  it  at  all,  Tom.  And  moreover,  I 
believe  that  not  one  half  of  the  misery  caused  by  rum — no, 
not  the  thousandth  part,  is  ever  known  by  the  public.  Many 
an  injured  wife  and  suffering  and  ruined  child  have  con- 
cealed the  history  of  their  woes  from  the  eye  and  ear  of  the 
world,  and  buried  their  sorrows  deep  in  their  own  bosoms. 

Tom.  True,  Jack,  or  breathed  them  only  to  their  God, 
whose  ear  is  always  open  to  the  cry  of  the  afflicted,  and 
whose  hand  is  always  ready  to  aid  them.  Well,  I signed 
the  pledge,  which  I am  sure  has  a great  effect  in  restraining 
one  when  tempted  to  swerve ; for  what  man  of  honorable 
feelings  would  wilfully  violate  his  word  and  promise  ? and 
a few  weeks  after,  having  fixed  my  sister  comfortably  with 
a pious  milliner,  I went  to  Philadelphia,  and  there  shipped 
with  a temperance  captain  for  a South  American  port.  0 
Jack,  what  a blessed  voyage  that  was  to  me.  On  the  first 
VOL.  XI. 
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day  out,  all  hands  were  called  aft  to  the  break  of  the  quar- 
ter-deck, when  the  captain,  who  was  a pious  man,  told  us 
in  a few  words,  that  it  was  his  practice  to  have  “family 
worship”  every  morning  and  evening  in  the  cabin,  and  he 
hoped  that  all  his  men  would  cheerfully  unite  with  him. 
The  captain  was  so  kind  in  his  manner,  and  appeared  to 
be  so  sincere,  and  as  he  seemed,  moreover,  to  regard  us  as 
human  beings  with  immortal  souls,  and  not  as  brute  beasts, 
out  of  whose  muscles  and  sinews  he  cared  only  to  get  plenty 
of  work,  we  all  willingly  consented.  So  at  sundown  all 
hands  were  mustered  in  the  cabin,  except  the  man  at  the 
helm,  as  the  weather  was  mild  and  the  ship  under  easy 
sail ; and  the  captain  prayed  fervently  that  God  would  give 
us  a safe  and  pleasant  passage,  and  bring  us  all  to  think 
of  our  souls.  He  then  read  a portion  of  Scripture,  which 
he  explained  to  us,  and  after  singing  a couple  of  hymns 
we  were  dismissed. 

Jack.  Ah,  Tom,  good  captains  make  good  crews,  all  the 
world  over ; and  I’ll  warrant  there  was  neither  knocking 
down  nor  mutiny  aboard  of  that  vessel. 

Tom.  No,  Jack ; there  was  nothing  but  peace,  and 
quietness,  and  good  order  ; every  man  knew  his  place  and  did 
his  duty ; and  the  captain  was  like  a father  to  us.  He  had 
a spare  quadrant,  which  each  of  us  used  in  turn  in  taking 
the  daily  observation,  under  his  own  eye ; and  he  taught  us 
how  to  work  our  reckoning;  so  that  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage  some  of  us  got  to  know  a good  deal  about  naviga- 
tion. And,  J ack,  I had  good  evidence  of  the  value  of  relig- 
ion also,  particularly  when  we  encountered  the  equinoctial 
gale  in  the  southern  tropic,  and  were  near  going  down. 
Then  it  was,  Jack,  when  we  had  lost  our  foretopmast,  and 
our  maintopsail  and  most  of  our  other  sails  had  been  blown 
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into  ribbons ; when  the  sea  had  carried  away  nearly  all  our 
bulwarks,  and  swept  the  decks  clear  of  caboose,  longboat, 
etc. ; and  the  pumps  were  constantly  going — at  one  time  to 
the  tune  of  more  than  a thousand  strokes  an  hour — to  keep 
the  vessel  free ; and  the  axes  were  at  hand,  ready  to  cut 
away  the  masts  when  the  worst  should  come — that  our 
captain  was  calm  and  collected.  He  seemed  to  be  patient 
and  submissive  to  the  will  of  God,  as  if  he  had  been  born  a 
Christian ; and  he  gave  many  a kind  word  of  encourage- 
ment to  his  men.  What  a difference  there  must  have  been 
between  him  and  the  vulgar,  bullying  man  that  Sam  Bow- 
sprit once  sailed  with,  who  was  a wolf  when  there  was  no 
danger,  and  a sheep  when  there  was ; but  it  is  always  so 
with  your  bullies,  whether  in  the  cabin  or  the  forecastle. 
To  return  to  my  story  : in  two  or  three  days  the  gale  spent 
its  fury,  and  we  reached  our  port  in  safety.  One  day  while 
in  port,  in  rummaging  my  chest,  I discovered  at  the  bottom 
a little  package  neatly  tied  up,  which,  upon  opening,  I found 
to  contain  two  small  books,  called,  “ James’  Anxious  Inquirer 
after  Salvation,”  and  ‘‘Baxter’s  Call  to  the  Unconverted;” 
with  a few  touching  lines  from  my  dear  sister,  earnestly  be- 
seeching me  to  look  to  my  soul,  and  to  read  my  Bible  and 
these  little  books,  and  never  to  forget  my  God.  Jack,  this 
went  to  my  heart  like  an  arrow.  It  brought  fresh  to  my 
mind  the  death-bed  scene  of  my  dear  father,  and  I fell  upon 
my  knees,  and,  for  the  first  time,  really  prayed  to  God.  Yes, 
Jack,  I then  prayed  indeed.  I felt  my  ingratitude  to  God 
to  some  extent,  and  I began  to  see  what  a sinner  I had  been. 
I at  once  commenced  reading  my  Bible  and  the  little  books, 
that  I might  learn  more  of  my  lost  condition,  and  how  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  In  the  course  of  a day  or  two 
the  captain  observed  that  I was  uneasy  in  my  mind,  and 
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called  me  to  him  to  ask  if  he  could  do  any  thing  to  aid  me. 
I frankly  told  him  all  my  trouble,  and  he  at  once  pointed 
me  to  “ the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takes  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.”  He  then  gradually  and  clearly  unfolded  to  me  the 
great  gospel  plan  of  redemption  ; and  kneeling  down  togeth- 
er, he  prayed  most  fervently  for  me.  After  a few  days  of 
deep  solicitude  and  constant  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  he,  in 
his  infinite  mercy,  shed  light  upon  my  soul,  and  I felt  that 
Christ  had  died  for  me — even  me.  0 Jack,  then  it  was 
that  I first  tasted  true  joy — that  joy  which  the  world  cannot 
give,  and  which  the  world  cannot  take  away ; that  peace  of 
mind  which  passe th  understanding.  And  with  God’s  aid,  I 
have  ever  since  tried  to  walk  close  in  the  way  prescribed  by 
him ; and  I trust  that  my  dear  father’s  dying  prayer  will 
indeed  he  answered,  and  that  we  shall  all  meet  in  heaven. 

Jack.  Well,  Tom,  I congratulate  you,  for  although  I 
make  no  pretensions  to  religion  myself,  I sincerely  respect  it 
in  others — that  is,  where  it  is  genuine,  as  I am  sure  it  is  in 
your  case  ; hut  I can’t  stand  playing  soldier  in  religion,  Tom, 
as  I have  seen  it  done  by  some  hypocrites. 

Tom.  So  much  the  worse  for  them,  Jack.  But,  my 
dear  fellow,  I advise  you,  as  a friend,  not  to  put  off  seeking 
religion  another  day.  This  day  may  he  your  last,  Jack. 
Don’t  you  remember  the  story  of  the  rich  man  in  Scripture, 
who  said,  “ Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry?”  But 
God  said  unto  him,  “ Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be 
required  of  thee.”  0 Jack,  don’t  put  off  this  most  impor- 
tant of  all  works  to  a dying  bed,  for  you  may  not  have  one ; 
you  may  be  called  into  eternity  at  a moment’s  warning. 
You  surely  have  not  forgotten  the  awful  death  of  swearing 
Joe  Swifter,  who  was  shaken  off  the  yard  into  the  boiling 
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sea  in  that  terrible  night  off  the  Canaries,  when  we  were 
all  aloft  close  reefing  the  Alert’s  maintopsail  ? And,  Jack, 
can  you  ever  forget  his  cry  of  agony  as  we  shot  ahead  in  the 
gale,  forced  to  leave  him  to  perish  ? I am  sure  it  will  haunt 
me  to  my  dying  hour.  Poor  Joe,  thou  wert  called  with  all 
thy  sins  upon  thy  head  into  the  presence  of  an  offended  God. 

Jack.  Poor  Joe.  I remember  it  as  if  it  had  occurred 
but  yesterday,  Tom.  It  was  an  awful  warning  ; and  I 
don’t  think  there  were  three  oaths  sworn  on  hoard  the  Alert 
for  three  days  after.  To  tell  the  truth,  Tom,  I have  had 
some  queer  feelings  about  death  and  the  judgment,  lately ; 
and  although  I tried  hard  to  drown  them  in  grog,  they  would 
come  up  in  spite  of  me.  But  I’ll  tell  you  more  about  it 
when  we  reach  your  lodgings,  where  we  will  be  quiet  and 
uninterrupted.  You  got  safely  back,  I hope  ? 

Tom.  Yes,  Jack,  thanks  to  a kind  Providence.  I made 
two  more  voyages  with  the  same  captain ; and  I expect  to 
go  with  him  next  trip  as  mate.  I have  been  able  to  send 
my  sister  a snug  little  sum  to  keep  her  comfortable  ; and  I 
have  something  handsome  in  the  seamen’s  savings  bank,  as 
I told  you  before  ; together  with  a clear  head  and  a happy 
heart ; trusting  in  my  God,  and  loving  all  who  bear  his  im- 
age. Now,  Jack,  what  do  you  think  of  temperance  ? 

Jack.  Think  of  it  ? Why,  Tom,  I always  thought  well 
of  it,  though  I can’t  say  that  I have  latterly  practised  it 
much  ; but  I like  it  now  better  than  ever.  I have  ruminated 
a good  deal  upon  its  evils,  both  at  sea  and  ashore.  Don’t  you 
think,  Tom,  that  rum  is  at  the  bottom  of  nine  out  of’  ten  of 
the  floggings  that  take  place  in  the  navy  ? 

Tom.  Yes,  indeed,  Jack,  am  sure  of  it.  And  I think, 
moreover,  that  if  it  were  discarded  entirely  from  the  govern- 
ment and  merchant  service,  insubordination  and  floggings 
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would  be  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  one,  and  trouble  and  mu- 
tiny in  the  other.  And  there  would  be  fewer  vessels  and 
lives  lost  in  the  merchant-service,  in  the  bargain. 

Jack.  I have  often  thought,  Tom,  what  a degrading 
thing  that  flogging  is.  It  sinks  a man  below  the  level  of  a 
brute,  both  in  his  own  and  the  eyes  of  others.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  I had  ever  been  triced  up  at  the  gratings,  and 
had  a stroke  of  the  cat,  it  would  have  completely  crushed 
my  spirit,  if  it  had  not  broken  my  heart  outright. 

Tom.  I think  it  would  have  had  the  same  effect  on  me 
too,  Jack.  I am  sure  I could  not  have  stood  it. 

Jack.  And,  Tom,  to  show  more  of  the  bad  effects  of 
liquor,  I remember  that  I was  once  in  Port-au-Prince,  in  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  during  the  sickly  season,  when  a fear- 
ful mortality  raged  among  the  shipping,  so  that  every  vessel 
lost  some  of  her  men  ; most  of  them  bringing  on  the  yellow- 
fever  by  their  intemperance.  There  were  three  ships  that 
were  left  without  a man  ; all  were  swept  off,  from  the  cap- 
tain to  the  cook. 

. 

Tom.  Awful,  Jack,  awful.  I have  also  seen  many  a 
stout  and  noble-hearted  tar,  in  those  yellow-fever  countries, 
stowed  away  under  a foot  of  earth  for  the  landcrabs  to  feed 
upon,  just  from  drinking  rum,  or  the  strong  brandy  of  the 
country.  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jack,  when  the  coppers 
are  scalded  by  rum,  physic  can’t  get  a hold — it  is  just  like 
casting  anchor  on  a rocky  bottom — and  so  the  grip  of  the 
grim  monster  Death  is  sure.  The  only  safe  man  there,  as 
W'ell  as  everywhere  else,  indeed,  is  the  teetotaler. 

Jack.  What  is  a teetotaler,  Tom  ? I have  often  heard 
the  term,  without  fully  knowing  what  it  meant. 

Tom.  A teetotaler,  Jack,  is  one  who  conscientiously 
abstains  horn  every  description  of  intoxicating  drink  : rum, 
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whiskey,  brandy,  gin,  cordials,  wine,  cider,  ale,  and  even 
beer. 

Jack.  "What,  Tom,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  give 
such  a wide  berth  to  beer  ? Tell  that  to  the  marines,  for 
old  sailors  won’t  believe  it. 

Tom.  I do  say  it,  Jack.  I give  even  beer  a wide  berth. 
Don’t  you  know  that  it  contains  alcohol  ? And  what  is  per- 
haps worse,  there  is  but  little  beer  and  ale  made  for  sale  that 
does  not  contain  many  hurtful  ingredients — poisonous  drugs. 
No,  no ; nothing  for  me  that  can  in  the  slightest  degree 
affect  my  noble  reason,  that  great  gift  of  Almighty  God. 
Pure  cold  water — Adam’s  sparkling,  life-invigorating  ale — 
and  coffee  and  tea,  are  my  beverages:  Try  them  once,  Jack, 
and  the  word  of  an  honest  sailor  for  it,  you  will  never  go 
back  to  alcohol,  or  any  of  its  accursed  family. 

Jack.  Well,  Tom,  I think  I will.  The  fact  is,  you 
seem  to  be  so  well  in  body  and  happy  in  mind,  so  comfort- 
able and  respectable  in  worldly  matters,  and  speak  so  cheer- 
ingly  of  another  world — to  which  I know  that  the  rapid 
current  of  time  is  hurrying  us  both — that  I’ll  follow  in  your 
wake,  and  try  to  make  a little  headway  in  these  things  my- 
self. 

Tom.  Well  said,  my  hearty.  Give  me  another  shake 
of  your  honest  fist.  Now  I begin  to  recognize  my  old  true- 
hearted friend  and  messmate  Jack  Halyard  in  his  early 
days,  when  we  swore  friendship  to  each  other  across  the  sea- 
chest,  on  board  the  Alert.  You  are  the  man  for  me,  Jack ; 
so  come  up  with  me  at  once  to  the  Sailor’s  Home,  and  I’ll 
rig  you  out  a little  more  decently — make  you  look  a little 
more  shipshape — and  to-night  we  will  go  to  the  great  tem- 
perance-meeting at  the  seamen’s  bethel  chapel,  and  you  shall 
sign  the  pledge,  which  will  be  the  wisest  act  of  your  life, 
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Jack,  as  I’ll  wager  a barrel  of  pork  against  a mouldy  bis- 
cuit : aye,  I’ll  warrant  me  you  will  say  so  at  some  future  day. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  blue-jackets  there  that  will  lend  a 
hand  .in  so  good  a cause. 

Jack.  Well,  heave  ahead,  old  messmate.  I did  think 
of  tapering  off — quitting  by  degrees — but  perhaps  the  safest 
and  easiest  plan  will  be,  to  break  off  at  once. 

Tom.  That  is  the  way,  Jack,  the  only  true  way.  Ta- 
pering off  is  not  what  it  is  cracked  up  to  be.  It  is  very 
hazardous  ; for  it  keeps  up  excitement,  and  the  taste  of  the 
liquor  hangs  about  the  palate.  Don’t  you  remember  Ben 
Hawser,  one  of  the  best  maintopmen  of  the  Alert — he  who 
saved  the  first  Luff  from  drowning  at  Port  Mahon,  when  he 
fell  overboard  from  the  cutter  ? 

Jack.  Surely  I do,  Tom.  Do  you  suppose  I could  for- 
get such  a noble-hearted  fellow  as  Ben  Hawser — as  fine  a 
fellow  as  ever  laid  out  upon  a yard,  or  stood  at  the  wheel ; 
and  such  a firstrate  marlinespike  seaman  in  the  bargain  ? 
No,  indeed. 

Tom.  You  are  right,  Jack.  He  was  a noble  fellow, 
and  a thorough  seaman:  There  was  nothing  of  the  lubber 
about  poor  Ben  : always  the  first  man  at  his  duty,  and  ready 
to  share  his  last  copper  with  a fellow-mortal  in  distress, 
whether  seaman  or  landsman.  Well,  Ben  once  got  into  a 
great  frolic  ashore,  and  kicked  up  such  a bobbery  that  the 
watchman  clapped  him  in  limbo  for  the  night ; and  the  jus- 
tice next  morning  gave  him  such  a clapper-clawing  with  his 
tongue,  and  bore  down  upon  him  so  hard  with  his  repri- 
mands, as  I think  the  lawyers  call  it,  and  raked  him  so 
severely  fore  and  aft.  with  his  good  advice,  to  wind  up 
with,  that  Ben  felt  pretty  sheepish ; and,  as  he  told  us 
afterwards,  didn’t  know  whether  he  was  on  his  head  or  his 
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heels — on  the  truck,  or  on  the  keelson.  He  felt  so  sore  about 
it,  and  so  much  ashamed  of  himself,,  that  he  did  not  touch 
a drop  for  six  weeks.  He  then  thought  he  would  take  it 
moderately — -just  enough  vto  keep  the  steam  up — or,  as  some 
folks  say,  he  thought  he  would  be  a temperate  drinker.  0, 
Jack,  that  temperate  drinking  is  a famous  net  of  old  Satan’s 
to  catch  fools  in.  Your  temperate  drinker  treads  on  slippery 
ground;  for  as  I verily  believe  that  alcohol  is  one  of  the  most 
active  imps  for  the  destruction  of  both  body  and  soul,  the 
temperate  drinker  is  too  often  gradually  led  on  by  the  fiend, 
until  the  habit  becomes  fixed  and  inveterate ; and  he  drags  a 
galling  chain,  each  day  riveted  more  strongly,  and  the  poor 
wretch  hourly  becomes  more  callous  to  shame,  until  he  sinks 
into  the  grave — the  drunkard s grave. 

Jack.  But,  Tom,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  poor  Ben’s 
reel  has  been  run  off  in  that  style,  do  you  ? 

Tom.  Indeed,  Jack,  it  is  true,  and  sorry  am  I that  it  is 
so.  Yes,  I follbwed  the  worn-out  hulk  of  Ben  Hawser  to 
the  dark'  and  silent  grave  a fortnight  ago.  He  slipped  his 
cable  in  the  prime  of  life  ; and  all  along  of  temperate  drink- 
ing at  first.  Ben,  like  many  other  men,  thought  he  was 
strong-minded,  and  could  stop  at  a certain  point;  but  he 
found,  to  his  cost,  that  king  Alcohol  was  stronger,  and  that 
when  once  he  had  forged  his  chains  around  his  victim,  he 
was  sure  of  him,  unless  the  grace  of  a merciful  God  inter- 
vened, and  plucked  him  as  a brand  from  the  burning.  So  I 
advise  every  one  to  beware  of  temperate  drinking.  Give  it 
a wide  berth,  or  it  may  wreck  you  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

One-  thing  more,  Jack.  I would  like  your  temperate 
drinker  to  pause,  and  reflect  upon  the  fact,  that  the  quantity 
of  brandy  or  rum  that  he  took  at  a drink,  when  he  com- 
menced this  downhill  course,  has  been  gradually  increased ; 
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so  that  in  the  second  year,  what  had  been  quite  sufficient  to 
please  his  palate  and  produce  all  the  desired  effects  in  the 
first,  was  then  insipidly  small ; and  more  so  in  the  third 
year,  if,  mayhap,  he  could  with  any  decency  lay  claim  to 
the  title  of  temperate  drinker  so  long.  Jack,  this  is  a fear- 
ful reflection  for  one  of  this  class  of  the  slaves  of  alcohol ; 
but  let  him  think  upon  it  when  quite  free  from  excitement, 
say  after  two  or  three  days’  abstinence — if  he  can  abstain 
that  long  just  to  cool  off  for  reflection — and  I’ll  warrant  he 
will  tremble  at  the  prospect. 

Besides,  Jack,  the  influence  of  your  temperate  drinker  is 
ten  times  worse  than  that  of  the  confirmed  and  notorious 
drunkard  ; for  it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  in  his  senses 
would  desire  to  copy  the  confirmed  sot  in  his  beastliness. 
No,  indeed ; he  would  shrink  with  horror  from  the  intoxi- 
cating bowl,  if  he  felt  sure  that  such  would  be  the  result  to 
him,  if  he  indulged.  But  he  should  remember,  that  no  one 
ever  became  a sot  at  once;  the  degradation  was  by  degrees. 
And  it  may  be  that  your  temperate  drinker  is  a respectable 
and  thriving  man  in  the  eyes  of  the  world — say  a great 
merchant,  or  lawyer,  or  master  of  a ship — and  small  folks  do 
not  imagine  they  are  in  any  danger  when  they  see  such  men 
stand  fast,  as  they  think  : but  they  had  all  better  remember 
the  advice  in  Scripture,  “ Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth, 
take  heed  lest  he  fall and  so  they  follow  in  the  wake,  and 
perhaps  nine  out  of  ten  go  down  to  the  grave  drunkards  ; 
often,  I am  sure,  in  company  with  the  very  men  whose  ex- 
ample they  thought  so  safe,  but  which  led  them  to  certain 
ruin.  It  is  an  awful  thought,  Jack,  that  we  have  been  the 
means  of  misleading  others,  either  by  example  or  precept ; 
and  one  that  will  weigh  like  lead  upon  the  conscience  of 
many  a man  on  his  death-bed.  No,  no ; my  motto  is, 
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“touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not.”’  The  wise  man 
of  Scripture  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  said, 
“ Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth 
his  color  in  the  cup  ; at  the  last  it  biteth  like  a serpent,  and 
stingeth  like  an  adder.”  The  same  wise  man  said  also, 
that  “the  drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty.” 
But,  Jack,  what  are  poverty  and  shame,  bad  as  they  are,  in 
comparison  with  the  loss  of  the  soul  ? Think  of  that — the 
loss  of  the  immortal  soul — for  God  says,  that  neither  thieves, 
nor  drunkards,  nor  any  thing  that  defileth,  shall  enter  heav- 
en. And  0,  Jack,  to  think  of  being  cast  into  hell  for  ever, 
with  the  devil  and  his  angels ; how  awful ! but  such  must  be 
the  fate  of  the  unrepentant  drunkard. 

Jack.  Awful,  indeed,  Tom.  I am  now  fully  persuaded 
that  you  are  right ; and  so  I’ll  follow  your  good  example, 
and  sign  the  teetotal  pledge.  And  what  is  more,  I’ll  try  to 
be  a Christian  too,  for  I believe  that  religion  is  the  best 
security  against  every  kind  of  temptation. 

Tom.  I like  that,  Jack  ; it  is  truth  itself.  So  we  will 
shape  our  course  for  the  Sailor’s  Home,  under  the  direction 
of  that  noble  institution,  “ The  American  Seamen’s  Friend 
Society there  you  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  temptation, 
and  there  is  a good  deal  in  that — and  to-night  we  will  go 
to  the  Bethel.  By  the  way,  Jack,  you  can’t  think  what  ex- 
cellent places  these  Homes  are  for  the  poor  tempest-tossed 
mariner ; and  how  snug  and  comfortable  we  all  are  there. 
The  rules  of  the  houses  are  excellent ; neither  swearing  nor 
drinking  is  allowed  ; and  every  night  and  morning  we  unite 
with  the  families  in  worship  ; and  on  the  Sabbath,  and  some 
of  the  evenings  of  the  week,  we  are  kindly  invited  to  the 
Bethel  chapel,  where  we  have  excellent  preaching  on  the 
word  of  God  ; and  in  the  family  prayers,  the  good  of  us  poor 
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sailors,  for  time  and  eternity,  is  not  forgotten,  I can  tell  you. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  when  my  dear 
father  called  us  together,  morning  and  evening,  to  praise 
God ; and  also  of  the  happy  time  I have  spent  with  my 
present  good  captain. 

And  then,  Jack,  when  any  of  us  are  sick  they  are  so 
kind  and  attentive — -just  like  our  own  dear  mothers  and 
sisters.  I saw  how  kindly  poor  Martin  Gray  was  treated 
during  his  long  illness,  by  the  manager — a worthy  old  salt — 
and  his  excellent  family ; and  how  they  smoothed  his  dying 
pillow,  and  did  all  they  could  to  make  his  way  easy  towards 
the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Oh,  Jack,  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  fall  in  with  real  Christians  at  such  a time. 
It  makes  one  think  of  the  poor  man  in  Scripture  who  fell 
among  thieves,  and  had  his  wounds  dressed  and  care  taken 
of  him  by  the  good  Samaritan.  Aye,  aye,  Jack ; and  I know, 
moreover,  that  the  good  example  and  excellent  advice  in 
these  houses  have  been  the  means,  in  the  Lord’s  hands,  of 
saving  both  the  body  and  soul  of  many  a poor  neglected, 
weather-beaten  tar,  who  would  otherwise  have  fallen  into 
the  jaws  of  the  devouring  sharks  who  are  always  on  the 
watch,  with  open  mouths,  to  prey  upon  the  poor  son  of 
ocean,  and  to  swallow  him  up  without  pity  or  remorse. 

Jack.  Well,  heave  ahead,  my  hearty ; I’m  the  lad  that 
won’t  flinch.  So,  three  cheers  for  the  glorious  Temperance 
cause,  for  Sailor’s  Homes  and  Bethels,  and  for  the  mothers, 
wives,  sisters,  and  sweethearts  of  all  true-hearted  seamen. 
And  let  every  jolly  tar  who  loves  his  family  and  domestic 
peace,  and  wants  to  do  his  duty  and  be  respected  in  this 
world,  and  lay  an  anchor  to  windward  of  another  and  better 
world,  toe  the  plank,  and  sign  the  pledge  right  off  the  reel. 
Huzza  , huzza,  huzza ! 
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THE  AGED  SAILOR. 


D R — — , the  subject  of  the  following  narrative, 

was  born  at  Glasgow,  of  respectable  parents.  They  required 
him  to  attend  public  worship  twice  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in 
the  evening  to  commit  to  memory  a few  verses  of  Scripture 
and  a psalm  or  hymn.  He  was  naturally  very  passionate 
and  self-willed : would  frequently,  when  sent  to  school,  play 
truant;  and  when  required  to  go  to  church,  would,  as  often 
as  possible,  go  a bird’s-nesting,  or  duck-hunting,  or  roam  the 
fields  with  his  companions  in  sin  and  folly.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  determined  to  throw  off  all  parental  restraint ; 
and  having  succeeded  in  wickedly  taking  five  pounds  from 
his  father’s  chest,  he  engaged  himself  as  a cabin-boy  in  a 
vessel  bound  for  India. 
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He  soon  became  addicted  to  drunkenness,  cursing,  and 
swearing.  He  was  very  fond  of  books,  had  a good  memory, 
and  for  about  ten  years  read  every  thing  that  came  in  his 
way.  He  visited  various  parts  of  the  world  as  a sailor. 
When  about  twenty-six  he  returned  to  his  native  city  Glas- 
gow, for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  friends.  During  his  stay 
of  a few  weeks,  a former  companion,  who  had  become  pious, 
induced  him  to  attend  church  with  him.  Like  Agrippa,  he 
was  almost  persuaded  to  be  a Christian.  After  his  return 
to  the  vessel  he  was  much  steadier  than  before ; and  agree- 
ably to  his  friend’s  request,  read  a chapter  daily  in  the  Bible 
which  he  had  given  him.  In  about  a fortnight  after,  they 
were  overtaken  by  a storm,  and  were  in  great  danger  of 
being  lost.  He  then  vowed,  that  if  the  Lord  would  spare 
his  life,  he  would  never  swear  or  get  drunk  again,  but  that  he 
would  give  himself  to  God  : his  vows,  however,  were  made 
in  his  own  strength,  which  quickly  proved  to  be  perfect 
weakness;  for,  a few  days  after,  one  of  the  sailors  found 
him  reading,  and  told  his  companions  of  it,  when  they  began 
to  ridicule  him,  and  to  call  him  Methodist,  saint,  etc.,  which 
so  enraged  him  that  he  tore  the  Bible  to  pieces  before  their 
eyes,  and  swore  that  he  would  never  read  it  again,  or  enter 
a church ; at  the  same  time  calling  upon  God  to  strike  him 
dead  if  he  did.  For  more  than  fifty  years  he  kept  these 
awful  resolutions.  From  this  time  he  stood  forth  conspicu- 
ously, even  in  the  estimation  of  his  wicked  companions,  as 
an  abandoned,  profligate  character. 

When  he  was  about  forty  years  old,  he  engaged  himself 
to  a gentleman  who  wanted  a man  who  was  acquainted 
with  foreign  parts,  to  travel  with  him.  When  he  was  a 
little  more  than  sixty  the  gentleman  died ; soon  after  which 
he  came  to  England,  and  having  enough  to  live  upon,  he 
had  nothing  to  engage  his  time,  a great  part  of  which  he 
spent  at  the  public-house.  He  was  seldom  to  be  seen  sober, 
generally  spoke  with  an  oath,  and  was  the  pest  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

When  he  was  about  seventy-eight,  a young  woman  came 
to  reside  near  his  abode ; she  frequently  saw  him  at  the  door 
of  different  public-houses,  maddened  with  liquor  and  quarrel- 
some, and  his  oaths  often  made  her  tremble.  Sometimes,  as 
she  passed,  she  would  secretly  let  a few  Tracts  fall  near  the 
place  where  he  stood,  which  were  generally  picked  up  by 
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some  of  his  companions,  and  sometimes  read ; but  if  D 

II got  hold  of  them  he  would  immediately  burn  them, 

or  tear  them  to  pieces.  She  lent  Tracts  at  several  houses, 
which  she  generally  exchanged  once  a week. 

It  pleased  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  to  bless  her  efforts 
to  the  conversion  of  a poor  man  and  woman  who  lived  near 

D — R . This  so  much  vexed  him  that  he  determined 

to  annoy  them  in  every  possible  way.  Nor  was  he  satisfied 
with  this.  He  determined  to  waylay  the  young  woman  who 
lent  the  Tracts,  and  for  that  purpose  stayed^  at  home  all  one 
Sabbath  afternoon ; but  she  did  not  pass  that  way,  and  he 
was  disappointed. 

The  next  Sabbath  afternoon,  as  she  went  to  change  her 
Tracts,  she  saw  him  at  the  door  of  his  house.  Having  the 
Tract  entitled  “The  Swearer’s  Prayer,”  she  wished  to  give 
it  to  him,  but  prudence  seemed  to  forbid ; yet  the  thought 
came  across  her  mind  with  irresistible  force,  The  man’s  soul 
is  at  stake,  give  it  him.  She  went  to  him  and  asked  him 
if  he  would  like  to  have  a Tract  to  read,  when  he  began 
to  swear  most  dreadfully,  and  vowed  that  if  she  dared  to 
offer  him  another  Tract  he  would  tear  it  to  pieces,  and  burn 
her  and  her  Tracts  too.  In  general  she  would  have  been 
so  afraid  of  him  that  she  would  have  hastened  from  him, 
but  now  she  felt  as  if  riveted  to  the  spot  till  the  first  burst 
of  his  passion  was  over,  and  then,  in  a calm  but  firm  tone, 
she  said,  “Man,  take  care  that  your  curses  do  not  fall  on 
your  own  head.”  Having  said  this,  she  walked  away. 

And  now  mark  the  hand  of  God,  as  it  was  strikingly 
displayed  in  the  conversion  of  this  aged  sinner,  and  see  how 
the  words  and  persevering  efforts  of  this  young  woman  were 
made  the  means,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  of  reaching  and  break- 
ing his  heart,  seared  and  hardened  though  it  was  by  a course 
of  more  than  sixty  years  of  iniquity  and  open  rebellion  against 
his  Maker. 

The  following  is  his  own  account  of  his  conversion,  taken 
from  a letter  written  by  him  about  three  months  before  his 
death. 

“About  a year  and  a half  ago,  a young  person  com- 
menced lending  Tracts  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  I re- 
sided. In  a short  time  many  disorderly  Sabbath-breakers 
became  more  orderly,  and  sometimes  attended  church,  and 
a man  and  his  wife  became  the  subjects  of  divine  grace. 
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These  1 persecuted  as  much  as  I possibly  could.  I also  gave 
vent  to  my  rage  against  the  young  person  who  brought  the 
Tracts,  threatening  what  I would  do  to  her  if  she  continued 
bringing  them.  Finding  that  though  she  was  aware  of  my 
threats  she  still  went  on  as  before,  I became  so  enraged  that 
I determined  to  carry  them  into  effect.  It  was  on  the  first 
Sabbath  in  August,  1841 , that  I saw  her  changing  her 
Tracts,  and  I went  to  the  door  of  my  house,  intending,  if 
she  dared  to  attempt  to  pass  me,  to  knock  her  down ; but 
how  greatly  was  I surprised  to  see  her  walk  up  to  me  and 
ask  if  I would  like  to  have  a Tract  to  read.  I began  to 
curse  and  to  swear  at  her,  but  she  stood  unmoved  till  my 
rage  had  in  a measure  subsided,  and  then  she  said,  in  a tone 
that  thrilled  through  my  inmost  soul,  ‘Man,  take  care  that 
your  curses  do  not  fall  on  your  own  head.’  I was  for  a few 
minutes  unable  to  speak  or  move.  When  I had  a little  re- 
covered I went  in,  and  began  to  think  what  curses  they  were 
that  were  in  danger  of  falling  on  my  own  head.  I saw  my 
sins  to  be  of  the  deepest  dye,  all  of  which  seemed  to  rise 
up  against  me  to  condemn  me.  In  the  evening  I went  to 
church ; but  the  recollection  of  my  impious  request,  in  ask- 
ing God  to  strike  me  dead  if  I ever  went  again,  so  alarmed 
me  that  I knew  very  little  of  what  the  minister  said.  The 
next  morning  I bought  myself  a Bible,  but  for  several  days 
was  so  dreadfully  agitated  lest  God  should  take  me  at  my 
word,  and  strike  me  dead,  that  I could  read  very  little;  and 
when  my  fears  were  in  a measure  subsided,  I could  read 
nothing  but  condemnation  for  myself.  I thought  I was  of 
that  number  ‘who  had  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God, 
and  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  an  unholy  thing.’  I 
was  on  the  borders  of  despair  for  ten  weeks,  when  my  dear 
friend,  hearing  of  my  state  and  the  cause  of  it,  came  to  see 
me.  When  I first  saw  her,  I was  greatly  distressed  at  the 
remembrance  of  my  abusive  conduct.  She  tried  to  comfort 
me,  and  endeavored  to  lead  me  to  the  Saviour,  and  repeated 
various  texts  of  Scripture  to  prove  that  I was  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  mercy ; but  I could  take  no  comfort  from  any  of 
them  till  she  repeated  the  two  following : ‘ All  manner  of  sin 
and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men.’  Matt.  12:31. 

‘ Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom 
I am  chief.’  1 Tim.  1:15.  She  then  said,  ‘You  say  you 
are  the  chief  of  sinners — for  such  Christ  died.’  This  awak- 
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ened  a gleam  of  hope.  The  following  week  she  came  al- 
most every  day  to  see  me.  Being  much  alone  at  that  time, 
she  frequently  invited  me  to  her  house  to  read  to  her  while 
she  was  at  work ; this,  I think  I may  say,  proved  to  be  ol 
great  spiritual  advantage  to  me.  In  a short  time  the  Lord 
was  pleased  in  his  infinite  mercy  to  show  me  that  Christ 
was  just  such  a Saviour  as  I needed,  and  that  though  my  sins 
were  as  scarlet,  they  should  be  white  as  snow;  and  though 
they  were  red  like  crimson,  they  should  be  as  wool.” 

The  aged  sailor  having  his  time  at  command,  and  being 
an  early  riser,  and  his  faculties  being  good,  spent  several 
hours  daily  in  reading  the  Bible,  private  prayer,  and  medita- 
tion. He  was  fond  of  religious  poetry,  and  committed  several 
hymns  to  memory.  He  now  began  to  be  as  zealous  in  the 
service  of  God  as  he  had  formerly  been  in  the  service  of  sin 
and  Satan.  He  was  very  anxious  for  the  conversion  of  his 
former  companions,  and  would  frequently  go  to  different 
public-houses  with  Tracts  suitable  for  drunkards  and  swear- 
ers, which  he  would  give  to  all  who  could  be  induced  to  re- 
ceive them.  In  this  way  most  of  his  Saturday  evenings 
were  spent  for  eight  or  nine  months,  and  he  never  was  known 
to  take  any  strong  drink  from  the  time  of  his  conversion  to 
his  death. 

He  was  active  in  lending  Tracts  and  visiting  the  sick, 
and  suffered  no  opportunity  to  pass  of  pointing  sinners  to 
“the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world;” 
and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  he  has  been  the  happy 
instrument,  in  the  hands  of  God,  of  bringing  more  than  one 
sinner  to  Christ.  Frequently  did  he  meet-diis  young  friend 
at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  for  reading  the  Scriptures, 
and  prayer  for  a blessing  to  rest  upon  their  endeavors  to 
bring  sinners  to  Christ.  Having  obtained  a comfortable 
hope,  through  grace,  that  he  should  sit  down  at  the  mar- 
riage-supper of  the  . Lamb  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  he 
desired  also  to  participate  in  the  privileges  of  receiving  the 
Lord’s  supper  below,  which,  after  a public  profession  of  faith 
in  Christ,  he  was  permitted  to  do  on  his  eightieth  birthday, 
September  4,  1842.  In  speaking  of  it,  he  said,  “It  was  the 
happiest  day  he  had  ever  spent ; that  he  had  possessed  such 
a foretaste  of  heaven  as  he  had  not  before  been  permitted 
to  enjoy ; that  it  was,  indeed,  * a feast  of  fat  things,  of  fat 
things  full  of  marrow,  of  wines  on  the  lees  well-refined  ;” 
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and  then  he  exclaimed,  with  a countenance  beaming  with 
delight, 

“ If  such  the  sweetness  of  the  stream, 

What  must  the  fountain  be, 

Where  saints  and  angels  draw  their  bliss 
Immediately  from  Thee  ?” 

On  the  morning  of  this  day  he  held  a meeting  for  prayer 
at  his  house,  which  was  continued  every  Sabbath  morning 
till  his  death ; the  number  increasing  till  the  last  morning, 
when  twenty  persons  were  present. 

The  Saturday  evening  before  his  death  he  spent  with 
his  young  friend.  In  speaking  of  it  she  says,  “ His  conver- 
sation was  so  heavenly  that  I could  not  help  thinking  he 
was  fast  ripening  for  glory.”  On  Sabbath  morning  he  went 
to  see  a person  who  was  dangerously  ill.  Not  being  able 
to  come  back  in  time  to  hear  his  own  minister,  he  went  to 
a chapel  which  was  in  his  way  home.  The  minister  took 
for  his  text  Revelation  5:11,  12,  “And  I beheld,  and  I 
heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the  throne,  and 
the  beasts,  and  the  elders : and  the  number  of  them  was  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands ; 
saying  with  a loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain 
to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and 
honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing.” 

On  his  way  home  he  said,  “ I have  been  thinking,  when 
I get  amongst  the  ransomed  I shall  sing  more  sweet,  more 
loud  than  they  all.”  On  being  asked  what  made  him  think 
so,  he  replied,  “Because  I have  had  more  forgiven  me;  and 
to  whomsoever  much  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  much.” 
At  another  time  he  said,  “I  feel  more  and  more  convinced 
of  the  love  of  God  ; and  I think  I may  say,  I feel  daily  an 
increase  of  love  to  God.”  In  the  evening  his  own  minister 
preached  from  the  words,  “Behold,  I come  quickly;  and  my 
reward  is  with  me;”  Rev.  22  : 12.  After  his  return  he 
said,  “ My  Saviour  will  come  quickly,  and  receive  me,  un- 
worthy though  I am,  into  his  heavenly  kingdom.” 

On  the  last  three  mornings  of  his  life  he  met  his  young 
friend,  for  reading  and  prayer,  at  five  o’clock.  On  Wednes- 
day evening  he  went  to  hear  an  esteemed  minister  preach ; 
his  text  was,  “ But  that  which  ye  have  already,  hold  fast 
till  I come.”  Rev.  2 : 25.  Going  home,  he  said,  “What 
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a privilege  it  is  to  feel  that  we  are  not  of  those  that  draw 
back  unto  perdition,  but  of  those  that  believe  to  the  saving 
of  the  soul.”  Speaking  of  a lady  whom  he  very  much 
wished  to  see,  who  had  been  expected  that  afternoon,  he 

said,  “If  I do  not  see  Miss in  this  world  I shall  see  her 

in  heaven,  and  0 what  a happy  meeting  will  that  be.’ 
His  friend  reminded  him  that  most  probably  he  would  see 
her  on  Saturday ; he  made  no  reply  to  that,  hut  soon  resumed 
his  favorite  theme — the  happy  meeting  of  the  glorified. 

Indeed,  it  was  quite  evident  that  his  heart  and  his  treas- 
ure were  in  heaven.  His  friend  left  him  about  nine  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  and  at  one  on  Thursday  morning  he 
was  taken  ill.  About  two  she  went  to  see  him;  he  was 
then  in  great  pain.  She  said,  “How  grieved  I am  to  see 
you  suffer  so  much.”  He  replied,  “I  feel  nothing,  compared 
with  what  Christ  bor&  for  me.  I deserve  the  hottest  place 
in  hell.  But  0,  the  boundless  grace  of  Jehovah,  he  will 
take  me  to  his  kingdom  in  glory !”  He  sent  for  four  persons 
who  had  been  his  companions  in  sin,  and  with  great  ear- 
nestness entreated  them  not  to  put  off  repentance  till  a dying 
hour;  and  added,  “If  I had  died  fifteen  months  ago,  where 
would  my  poor  soul  have  been  found?  Doubtless  I had 
now  been  in  that  place  where  hope  never  comes.  Since  I 
have  obtained  mercy  no  sinner  need  despair.”  He  then 
asked  a person  present  to  read  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
and  pray  with  him.  On  being  asked  what  he  should  pray 
for,  he  said,  “That  all  my  former  companions  who  have  not 
given  themselves  to  God,  may  be  induced  to  do  so ; and  that 
my  death  may  be  for  his  glory.”  He  then  said,  Let  us  sing, 

“ Salvation,  O the  joyful  sound, 

’Tis  pleasure  to  our  ears,”  etc. 

In  the  last  hour  of  his  life  he  had  little  pain,  mortifica- 
tion having  taken  place.  At  about  half-past  three  he  took 
an  affectionate  farewell  of  those  of  his  neighbors  that  were 
present.  He  lay  for  a few  minutes  apparently  in  deep 

thought,  and  then  said,  “Tell  Miss , though  we  have 

not  seen  one  another  on  earth,  we  shall  meet  in  heaven ;” 
and  his  countenance  beaming  with  joy,  he  added,  “ What  a 
happy  meeting  will  that  be ; there  we  shall  meet  to  part  no 
more  for  ever.”  He  then  said  to  his  friend,  “I  am  going  to 
glory,  and  in  due  time  you  shall  come  too ; but  you  must 
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bring  more  souls  to  Christ  first.”  He  then  took  his  fare- 
well of  her,  and  said,  “I  shall  soon  be  with  Jesus;”  and 
raising  his  eyes,  said,  “ Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly,  and 
receive  thy  unworthy  servant  to  thyself;”  and  in  two  or 
three  minutes  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  about  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  October  20,  1842,  after  three  hours’  illness; 
and  went  to  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  his  Lord,  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for 
ever. 

Let  the  history  of  the  aged  sailor  encourage  parents  to 
be  faithful  in  imparting  early  religious  instruction ; but  let 
it  not  be  abused  to  encourage  any  to  neglect  (rod’s  call  to 
immediate  repentance.  Very  few,  indeed,  are  the  cases  in 
which  aged  persons  are  converted ; they  mostly  die  as  they 
have  lived,  hardened  and  insensible,  or  lose  the  use  of  their 
faculties.  To  young  and  old  the  call  is  made  now  to  repent 
and  believe  the  Gospel. 

Reader,  have  you  put  off  the  salvation  of  your  soul  till 
now  ? Then  delay  no  longer.  “ Now  is  the  accepted  time ; 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation.”  2 Cor.  6 : 2.  There  is  mercy 
for  you,  even  if  it  be  your  eleventh  hour.  “Seek  ye  the 
Lord  while  he  may  be  found,  call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is 
near.”  Isa.  55:6.  “Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved.”  Acts  16:31. 

Are  you  a Christian?  Then  let  the  grand  aim  of  your 
life  be,  to  glorify  God  by  bringing  sinners  to  Christ. 
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NARRATIVE  XXIII. 


A lady  who  was  engaged  as  a Sabbath-school  teacher 
had  reason  to  suspect  that  her  scholars  often  bought  sweet- 
meats on  the  Lord’s  day.  On  inquiry,  she  ascertained  this 
to  be  the  fact ; and  having  found  out  the  shop  at  which  the 
little  girls  supplied  themselves,  she  called  on  the  woman 
who  kept  it,  and  spoke  seriously  to  her  on  the  impropriety 
of  her  conduct ; observing  to  her,  that  she  not  only  broke  the 
commandment  of  God  by  following  her  business  on  the  Lord’s 
day,  and  deprived  herself  of  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
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house  of  prayer,  and  listening  to  the  blessed  Gospel,  but  that 
she  was  guilty  of  tempting  many  others  to  do  wrong — in 
particular,  those  Sabbath-school  girls  to  whom  her  open  shop 
presented  an  occasion  of  sin,  and  led  them  to  slight  the  in- 
structions they  received. 

The  woman  seemed  to  feel  what  was  said  to  her,  and 
promised  she  would  speak  to  her  husband,  and  try  if  they 
could  not  shut  up  shop  and  attend  public  worship  on  the 
morning  of  the  Lord’s  day  ; at  the  same  time  observing,  that 
they  were  not  Sabbath-breakers  so  bad  as  many ; for  there 
were  many  shops  kept  open  all  day,  but  she  always  made  a 
point  of  “keeping  her  church”  in  the  afternoon. 

“As  to  that,”  replied  the  lady,  “the  conduct  of  others  is 
not  our  rule  ; nor  will  it  justify  us  to  compare  our  conduct 
with  theirs.  "What  is  wrong  in  itself  is  forbidden  to  us  ; and 
if  we  do  it  in  ever  so  small  a degree,  we  must  answer  for  it. 
If  a man  were  taken  up  and  tried  for  stealing  a few  shil- 
lings, the  judge  would  not  let  him  off  because  there  was 
another  man  who  had  stolen  a hundred  pounds.  And  if  a 
man  had  committed  murder,  it  would  he  no  excuse  for  him 
to  say,  that  he  had  only  killed  one  person,  while  there  was 
another  who  had  killed  two  or  three.” 

The  woman  admitted  the  truth  of  this  reasoning,  and 
again  said  she  would  try  what  could  be  done. 

“ I am  quite  sure,”  replied  the  lady,  “that  if  you  try  in 
sincerity,  and  beg  of  God  to  give  you  grace  to  stand  firm 
against  what  is  sinful,  it  is  very  possible  for  you  to  succeed. 
There  are  many  hard-working  people  to  whom  a shilling  is 
quite  as  much  as  it  is  to  you,  who  yet  live  without  breaking 
the  Sabbath,  because  they  know  it  would  be  sinful ; and 
what  is  possible  to  them  is  possible  to  you.  No  person  is 
obliged  by  circumstances  to  sin  against  God.” 

On  taking  leave,  the  lady  gave  her  Tracts  on  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath-day,  and  begged  her  to 
read  them  with  serious  consideration,  to  forsake  every  sinful 
way,  and  turn  to  the  Saviour  of  sinners ; reminding  her  that 
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Sabbaths,  and  seasons  of  grace,  and  offers  of  mercy,  would 
soon  cease  for  ever. 

The  next  Lord’s  day,  as  the  lady  was  returning  from  the 
Sabbath-school,  she  observed,  to  her  great  sorrow,  the  shop 
open,  and  the  sticks  of  peppermint,  and  the  glasses  of  candy, 
and  trays  of  gingerbread  set  forth  in  as  tempting  display  as 
ever ; and  two  of  her  own  little  scholars  were  indulging 
themselves  with  a look,  though  they  assured  her  they  had 
no  intention  of  buying.  She  told  them  that  it  was  wrong 
to  go  in  the  way  of  evil ; and  that  even  to  look  upon  and 
wish  for  things  that  it  is  not  right  for  us  to  have,  is  commit- 
ting sin  in  our  hearts.  She  desired  them  to  look  at  the  3d 
chapter  of  Genesis  and  the  6th  verse,  and  the  7th  chapter 
of  Joshua  and  the  20th  and  21st  verses,  and  there  see  what 
sad  mischief  came  from  looking  on  forbidden  things ; and 
she  promised  in  the  afternoon  to  talk  over  with  them  these 
portions  of  Scripture.  Then  bidding  them  hasten  home,  she 
opened  the  shop-door,  and  at  the  sound  of  the  little  bell  forth 
came  the  mistress  of  the  shop,  expecting  to  meet  a customer. 
The  woman’s  countenance  expressed  shame — that  of  her 
visitor,  sorrow. 

“ I am  truly  grieved,  Mrs.  C , to  find  your  shop  still 

open.  I had  hoped,  from  our  conversation  the  other  day, 
that  you  would  have  made  up  your  mind  to  remember  the 
Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy.” 

“ Why,  yes,  ma’am,  I did  mean  to  do  so.  I am  really 
very  sorry  to  keep  open  shop  ; but  you  know  we  must  live — 
and  we  take  more  on  Sundays  than  on  any  other  day  in  the 
week.” 

“ But  we  are  told  in  the  Bible,  that  ‘ the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  maketh  rich,’  Prov.  10  : 22  ; and  we  cannot  expect  his 
blessing,  if  we  act  in  disobedience  to  his  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  have  trusted  God,  and  acted  in  obedience 
to  his  will,  and  in  so  doing  have  seemed  to  sacrifice  their 
present  interests,  have  not  only  enjoyed  peace  of  mind  and 
spiritual  profit,  but  have  even  found  in  keeping  God’s  com- 
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mandments  a present  temporal  reward.  He  has  the  hearts 
of  all  men  in  his  hands,  and  he  has  often  so  ordered  it,  that 
when  people  have  begun  conscientiously  to  do  what  is  right, 
instead  of  being  losers  by  it,  they  have  from  that  very  time 
prospered  more  than  ever.  I have  heard  and  known  of 
many  such  instances.” 

“ Yes,  ma’am,  I don’t  doubt  it.  I am  quite  sure  that 
those  who  keep  the  Sabbath  are  much  happier ; and  I do 
hope  that  when  we  get  on  a little,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so 
too ; it  is  quite  my  wish  to  do  so.” 

“ But  suppose  you  should  not  live  to  get  on  a little,  or  to 
get  so  much  as  you  would  think  necessary  to  justify  you  in 
shutting  up  your  shop  on  the  Sabbath  ?” 

“ It  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall,  ma’am  ; we  are  but  young 
beginners,  as  one  may  say.” 

“ The  more  reason  that  you  should  be  careful  to  begin  in 
the  right  way.  Besides,  if  I mistake  not,  you  are  now  in 
mourning  for  a sister  younger  than  yourself.” 

“ Yes,  ma’am,  I lost  a brother  and  a sister  near  together. 
My  sister  was  not  married ; but  my  poor  brother  left  a wid- 
ow and  three  small  children.” 

“ And  suppose  you  should  be  called  away  by  death,  would 
it  not  be  a poor  plea  to  give  at  the  bar  of  God,  that  you  in- 
tended to  obey  his  laws  when  you  had  got  on  a little  more 
in  the  world ; and  a poor  consolation  for  yourself,  when 
your  soul  was  ruined,  to  say  that  you  neglected  it  because 
you  had  other  things  to  attend  to  first  ? Jesus  Christ  has 
commanded  us  to  ‘ seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness ;’  and  to  expect  that  all  other  needful  things 
shall  be  added  thereunto.”  Matt.  6 : 33. 

The  woman’s  husband  then  came  from  an  adjoining 
room,  and  joined  the  conversation,  saying,  “ I wish,  with  all 
my  heart,  there  was  a ten-pound  penalty  for  keeping  open 
shop  on  Sundays.  I should  be  glad  enough  to  shut  up  ours, 
if  every  body  else  was  obliged  to  do  the  same.” 

“ My  friend,”  replied  the  visitor,  “will  you  allow  me  to 
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say,  that  that  very  wish  proves  you  to  he  under  the  influence 
of  two  great  and  ruinous  mistakes.  In  the  first  place,  you 
seem  to  think  there  are  no  penalties  but  those  inflicted  ac- 
cording to  human  laws  and  by  earthly  magistrates,  and  for- 
get that  God  has  enacted  penalties  for  breaking  his  laws, 
infinitely  more  dreadful  than  the  severest  which  human 
judges  can  inflict.  * The  wages  of  sin  is  death.’  ‘The  soul 
that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.’  ‘ Fear  him  who  is  able  to  destroy 
both  soul  and  body  in  hell.’  Rom.  6 : 23  ; Ezek.  18  : 4 ; 
Matt.  10  : 28.  How  is  it  that  the  loss  of  a trifling  sum  of 
money,  or  a few  days’  imprisonment,  or  a little  disgrace 
among  our  fellow-men,  should  he  thought  so  much  of,  while 
the  threatenings  of  God  are  set  at  naught  ?” 

“ Why,  you  know  God  is  very  merciful.” 

“ Indeed  he  is,  my  friend  ; and  because  he  is  so,  you  and 
I are  not  consumed,  but  are  yet  living,  and  within  the  sound 
of  the  blessed  Gogpel,  and  where  the  Son  of  man  has  power 
to  forgive  sin.  Mark  2:10.  But  do  not  let  us  abuse  this 
great  and  glorious  truth,  as  if  God  were  too  merciful  to  do 
as  he  has  said,  and  punish  the  sinner  who  rejects  and  makes 
light  of  the  only  way  of  mercy.  The  mercy  of  God  has 
provided  a Saviour — a gracious  and  an  all-sufficient  Saviour ; 
and  mercy  through  him  is  freely  offered  to  sinners ; but  it 
one  goes  his  way  to  his  farm,  and  another  to  his  merchan- 
dise, and  refuses  to  come  when  Jesus  calls,  what  can  be 
expected  hut  that  they  should  be  for  ever  shut  out  from  the 
blessings  they  despise  ? Your  mistake,  my  friend,  evidently 
arises  from  want  of  faith,  from  not  believing  that  the  God 
of  truth  really  means  what  he  says,  and  that  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  as  real  as  the  things  which  are  seen, 
and  infinitely  more  important.  The  promises  of  God  to 
those  who  obey  and  trust  him,  are  far  more  certain  and  val- 
uable than  any  thing  that  our  fellow-creatures  can  confer 
upon  us,  or  than  any  thing  that  this  world  can  afford ; and 
the  threatenings  of  God  are  as  sure  as  his  promises,  and  far 
more  terrible  than  all  the  sufferings  and  punishments  that 
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earthly  magistrates  can  inflict.  Now,  if  you  really  believe 
this,  surely  it  is  reason  enough  for  you  to  leave  off  what  you 
acknowledge  to  be  sinning  against  God.” 

“ "Why,  very  true  ; hut  what  is  to  be  done  ? You  know 
we  must  live.  But,  as  I said  before,  if  other  people  would 
shut  up  their  shops,  I should  be  willing  and  glad  to  shut  up 
mine.” 

“ This  is  the  other  mistake  to  which  I referred.  You 
seem  to  think  that  you  should  be  willing  to  obey  God,  if  it 
did  not  at  all  interfere  with  your  worldly  interests — if  you 
were  quite  sure  that  you  should  lose  nothing  by  it.  Now, 
I can  easily  think  it  must  be  very  trying  for  a conscientious 
shopkeeper  to  shut  up  his  shop,  and  see  his  neighbors  open 
theirs,  and  customers  flock  to  them ; or  for  a workman  to 
lay  aside  his  work  and  know  that  others  pursue  theirs,  and 
make  seven  days’  profit  while  he  makes  only  six.  But  all 
our  transactions  with  God  must  be  carried  on  in  the  way  of 
faith  and  obedience,  and  these  very  things  are  trials  whether 
or  not  we  do  love,  and  believe,  and  serve  him.  We  must 
expect  sacrifices  in  the  way  of  duty ; for  our  Lord  has  said, 
that  whosoever  will  not  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross 
daily,  and  follow  him,  cannot  be  his  disciple.  Luke  9 : 23. 
You  say  that  you  must  live;  but  what  does  Jesus  Christ 
say  ? ‘ Whosoever  will  save  his  life,  shall  lose  it ; and  who- 

soever will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  find  it.  For  what 
is  a man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
his  own  soul ; or  what  shall  a man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul  ?’  ” Matt.  16  : 25,  26  ; Luke  14  : 26,  27. 

Another  case  may  be  mentioned. 

John  H was  the  son  of  a hairdresser,  and  assisted 

his  father  in  the  business.  After  living  to  the  age  of  two 
or  three-and-twenty  in  carelessness  and  irreligion — spending 
the  early  part  of  the  Sabbath  in  pursuing  his  worldly  call- 
ing, and  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  day  in  gay  com- 
pany and  sinful  pleasures — he  was  brought  under  the  sound 
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of  the  Gospel.  The  word  came  with  power  to  his  heart. 
Under  the  Holy  Spirit’s  teaching,  he  was  led  to  see  himself 
a sinner.  He  was  directed  to  the  only  way  of  salvation, 
through  the  blood  and  righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  he  became  a new  man.  He  now  perceived  that  the 
things  he  had  long  pursued  were  trifling,  worthless,  and 
mischievous  ; and  that  he  had  neglected  the  “ one  thing 
needful.”  The  things  that  were  gain  to  him,  he  now  count- 
ed loss  for  Christ.  The  world  was  crucified  to  him,  and  he 
to  the  world ; and  his  chief  concern  was  to  “ win  Christ, 
and  be  found  in  him,  not  having  his  own  righteousness, 
which  is  of  the  law,”  and  which  he  knew  could  never  jus- 
tify him  ; yet  desiring  to  walk  in  all  the  commandments  and 
ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless ; to  show  forth  the  praises 
of  Him  who  had  called  him  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous 
light ; and  to  “ walk  worthy  of  the  Lord,  unto  all  pleasing.” 
2 Cor.  5:17;  Luke  10  : 42  ; Phil.  3 : 7-10  ; Gal.  6 : 14  ; 
Luke  1:6;  1 Pet.  2:9;  Col.  1:10. 

This  change  of  character  in  the  young  man  was  by  no 
means  pleasing  to  his  ungodly  parents.  When  they  found 
that,  instead  of  spending  the  Sabbath  evening  as  he  had 
been  used  to  do,  at  a tea-garden  or  some  place  of  amusement, 
he  was  either  reading  his  Bible,  or  listening  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  or  holding  converse  with  such  as  feared  the 
Lord,  Mai.  3:16,  they  mocked  and  jeered  him,  and  said  he 
was  beside  himself ; but  yet  indulged  a hope  that  he  would 
soon  lay  aside  these  new  fancies,  as  they  called  them,  and 
return  to  his  old  practices.  It  seemed  to  tell  well  for  this 
young  man’s  sincerity,  that  he  was  struck  with  the  sin  of 
spending  what  he  had  been  used  to  reckon  his  own  time  in 
sinful  pleasure , before  he  thought  of  the  sin  of  working  on 
the  Sabbath  morning  for  his  father’s  profit.  However,  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  convinced  of  this  also ; and,  as 
new  desires  were  awakened  in  his  mind,  as  he  thirsted  to 
know  more  of  Jesus,  and  learned  to  esteem  the  Sabbath  “ a 
delight,  holy  of  the  Lord,  and  honorable,”  he  desired  to  de- 
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vote  the  whole  of  it  to  the  holy  purposes  for  which  it  was 
set  apart.  This  wish  he  respectfully  intimated  to  his  father  ; 
and  entreated  that  he  might  he  excused  from  attending  in 
the  shop,  or  going  out  to  dress  hair,  on  the  Lord’s  day 
morning. 

At  this  his  father  was  enraged  beyond  measure^  and 
threatened  to  turn  him  out  of  doors  if  he  heard  any  more  of 
his  puritanical  nonsense.  “We  must  live,”  said  the  father  ; 
“ other  people  in  our  line  wait  on  their  .customers  on  a Sun- 
day, and  you  very  well  know  that  we  take  more  money  on 
that  day  than  on  any  other  day  in  the  week.  We  might  as 
well  shut  up  shop  altogether  as  shut  it  up  on  a Sunday. 
Would  you  have  a good  business  thrown  away  for  your 
whims ; a business  which  is  likely,  sooner  -or  later,  to  he 
your  own  ; and  a business  on  which  your  poor  mother  and  all 
these  helpless  children” — John  was  the  eldest  of  a numer- 
ous family- — “ depend  for  support  ? ILyour  religion  teaches 
you  to  disobey  your  parents  and  expose  your  family  to  in- 
jury, it  is  not  worth  much.” 

These  arguments  distressed  and  for  a time  silenced  the 
young  man,  though  he  felt  conscious  that  he  loved  his  family 
far  more  than  he  had  ever  done  before,  and  would  cheerfully 
have  worked  for  them  night  and  day.  But  though  he  could 
not  at  once  show  the  hollowness  of  his  father’s  reasonings, 
he  was  not  convinced  by  them,  and  he  was  miserable  when 
he  went  into  the  shop  in  obedience' to  his  father,  for  he  felt 
that  he  was  acting  in  disobedience  to  God.  In  a short  time, 
however,  it  pleased  God  farther  to  enlighten  his  mind,  and 
to  give  more  consistency  to  his  views,  and  more  decision  to 
his  purposes ; and  he  was  then  enabled  to  see  that  he 
“ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men,”  Acts  5:29,  and 
that  not  even  the  wishes  of  his  father  or  mother,  any  more 
than  personal  interests  and  inclinations,  must  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  obedience  to  Christ.  Luke  14  : 26,  27. 

Having  in  vain  attempted  to  effect  such  an  arrangement 
with  his  father  as  would  allow  him  to  carry  out  his  con  vie- 
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tions,  J.  H.  declared  he  must  leave  his  father’s  roof  and 
seek  employment  elsewhere.  He  went,  and  passed  through 
many  trials  and  privations  in  consequence  of  his  conscien- 
tious determination,  and  of  his  father’s  unkindness  and  bit- 
terness against  him ; for  he  declared  that  his  son  should 
never  again  enter  his  doors. 

Meanwhile  his  place  in  his  father’s  shop  was  filled  by  a 
dashing  young  man,  quite  free  from  any  conscientious  scru- 
ples about  pursuing  either  business  or  pleasure  on  the  Lord’s 
day  ; and  for  a time  matters  went  on  swimmingly.  But  not 
many  months  had  elapsed  before  it  appeared  that  the  young 
man  was  too  fond  of  pleasure,  that  he  made  no  scruple  oi 
wasting  his  master’s  time  on  the  week-days  and  neglecting 
his  business.  Some  of  the  best  customers  became  displeased, 
and  called  loudly  for  the  return  of  the  steady  young  man 
who  had  waited  on  them  so  satisfactorily.  The  master,  who 
still  continued  inexorable  towards  his  son,  waived  the  inti- 
mations of  his  customers,  reprimanded  his  assistant,  and  paid 
more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  business  himself.  But 
it  could  not  escape  observation,  that  his  assistant  spent  more 
money  on  dress  and  pleasure-taking  than  his  regular  earn- 
ings could  at  all  justify ; and  there  was  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  till  and  show-glasses  were  taxed  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

At  length  some  instances  of  neglect  and  impertinence  in 
the  young  man  so  offended  one  principal  and  influential  cus- 
tomer, that  he  called  on  the  master  to  say  he  would  be  no 
longer  waited  on  by  his  assistant,  and  desired,  in  plain  terms, 
to  know  why  he  was  deprived  of  the  services  of  his  former 
attendant.  “ Why,  sir,  to  say  the  truth,”  replied  the  hair- 
dresser, not  doubting  that  his  customer  would  fully  concur 
in  his  decision,  “ it  was  impossible  to  keep  John  at  home 
any  longer.  He  became  righteous  overmuch,  and  would 
not  work  on  Sundays ; and  you  know,  sir,  it  would  not  do 
for  us  to  disappoint  gentlemen  on  a Sunday  more  than  any 
other  day.  We  must  live  ; and  we  must  mind  our  business 
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or  it  will  not  mind  us.”  “ But,”  replied  the  gentleman,  “ if 
the  appointment  were  altered  there  would  he  no  disappoint- 
ment. Though  I am  not  so  particular  myself  as  I ought  to 
be,  I do  not  blame  the  young  man  if  he  is  scrupulous.  As 
far  as  I am  concerned,  if  he  comes  back,  I shall  be  willing 
to  accommodate  ; and,  most  likely,  others  would  do  the 
same.  But,  Mr.  H.,  I must  say,  if  you  continue  to  employ 
this  upstart,  I must  seek  elsewhere  for  some  one  to  serve 
me.”  The  hint  was  sufficiently  intelligible  and  emphatic. 
The  assistant  was  forthwith  dismissed,  and  John  returned 
home,  with  an  express  engagement  that  no  Sunday  work 
should  be  required  of  him. 

John’s  religion  taught  him  to  be  conscientiously  diligent 
and  obliging  where  no  sacrifice  of  principle  was  involved,  as 
well  as  conscientiously  firm  where  it  was.  His  consistency 
gained  him  respect  and  good-will,  and  softened  prejudice. 
Difficulties  are  much  more  easily  surmounted  when  they  are 
opposed  in  earnest,  than  when  they  are  merely  speculated 
upon  ; and  at  no  very  distant  period  from  John’s  return,  the 
shop  was  entirely  closed  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  whole  fam- 
ily were  seen  flocking  to  the  long-neglected  courts  of  the 
Lord’s  house. 

But  it  is  not  Sabbath-breakers  only  who  fancy  they  are 
obliged  to  do  what  God  has  forbidden,  or  that  which  tends 
to  evil.  There  was  a farmer  who  labored  hard  to  support 
a numerous  family  by  cultivating  a few  acres  of  land,  and 
did  support  them  in  comfort  and  respectability,  all  the  labor 
of  the  farm  being  performed  by  himself,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  elder  boys.  He  had  a notable  wife,  too,  and  a tidy, 
industrious  daughter,  who  managed  between  them  all  the 
in-door  operations ; while  a group  of  little  ones  might  be 
seen  playing  around  the  cottage.  The  family  and  the 
dwelling  always  appeared  clean  and  decent,  and  the  children 
were  remarked  for  civility  and  good  behavior,  and  espe- 
cially for  constant  and  punctual  attendance  at  the  Sabbath- 
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school.  Still,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  found  enough  to 
do  to  get  along,  with  so  large  a family  to  maintain  and  a 
heavy  rent  to  pay. 

In  an  evil  hour  it  was  suggested  to  them  that  it  might 
answer  their  purpose  to  open  a beer-shop.  “It  is  not  ex- 
actly what  we  should  have  chosen,”  said  they,  “ but  we 
must  live  ; and  it  may  be  as  well  to  turn  an  honest  penny 
that  way  as  any  other.  It  is  very  different  from  selling  beer 
to  be  drunk  on  the  premises ; that  we  would  not  do  on  any 
account.  No — it  would  spoil  the  comfort  of  the  family  to 
have  people  sitting  in  the  house  to  smoke  and  drink  ; and  it 
would  be  very  injurious  to  the  children.  We  certainly  should 
not  think  of  doing  that.” 

After  a few  months’  trial  it  was  found  that  they  did  not 
make  enough  to  give  them  a living.  By  and  by  they  be- 
came less  scrupulous,  and  determined  to  “ open  the  house,” 
as  they  called  it ; that  is,  to  obtain  a license  for  selling  beer 
to  be  drunk  on  the  premises.  Both  the  parents  declared 
themselves  very  reluctant  to  take  the  step  ; but  they  recon- 
ciled themselves  to  it  by  saying,  We  must  live  ; and  by  de- 
claring their  fixed  intention  that  their  children,  especially 
the  eldest  girl,  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  should 
never  be  permitted  to  wait  upon  company,  or  even  to  come 
into  the  room  used  for  their  reception.  This  was  three  years 
ago  ; and  how  is  it  now  ? As  some  of  the  customers  chose 
to  have  spirits,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  a spirit  license, 
“for,”  said  they,  “we  must  live  ; and  in  order  to  do  this, 
we  must  please  our  customers.”  Some  customers  chose  to 
sit  late  at  night,  and  to  sing  vulgar  songs ; and  the  father  of 
the  family  is  often  diverted  from  his  regular  employ  to  keep 
company  with  his  guests  ; and  the  mother,  when  busy  and 
harassed,  often  calls  her  daughter  to  assist  her  in  waiting 
upon  them  ; and  the  girl  had  much  rather  be  going  in  and 
out  with  beer,  and  catching  a part  of  the  song  or  the  con- 
versation, than  doing  house-work.  Now,  too,  the  Sabbath 
is  abused ; for  if  they  intend  to  live  by  the  house , as  they 
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sometimes  observe,  they  cannot  shut  the  doors  on  Sunday 
against  those  who  enter  them  every  other  day  of  the  week. 
The  Sabbath-school  is  altogether  deserted,  and  public  wor- 
ship nearly  so.  The  boys  have  learned  rude  and  profane 
expressions ; they  have  cast  off  their  former  civility,  and 
have  been  known  to  rob  the  gardens  which  formerly  they 
protected.  The  daughter  has  become  giddy,  pert,  and  bold 
in  her  manners.  The  whole  family  has,  in  every  particular, 
sunk  lower  in  respectability  and  comfort  with  every  step 
taken  at  the  suggestion  of  worldly  policy,  and  at  variance 
with  better  judgment  and  feelings,  and  which  required  the 
vague  apology — “ We  must  live.” 

Nor  is  this  specious  but  hollow  plea  confined  to  the 
humbler  classes  of  society.  There  are  many  individuals  of 
ample  resources  or  high  standing  in  the  world,  and  some 
even  in  the  Christian  Church,  who  adopt  it.  What  says 
the  merchant,  when  remonstrated  with  on  the  certain  and 
well-known  effects  of  his  merchandise  in  spreading  vice  and 
misery  through  the  community  ? “I  am  sorry  for  it.  I do 
not  wish  a bad  use  to  be  made  of  what  I sell ; but  people 
will  have  it ; and  if  I do  not  make  money  by  it,  somebody 
else  will ; and  I and  my  family  must  live.” 

Has  not  a religious  bookseller  been  heard,  with  perfect 
complacency,  to  say  of  certain  infidel,  profane,  or  licentious 
publications  which  he  keeps  for  sale,  “What  an  immense 
run  they  have  had ; how  many  I have  sold.”  And  he,  too, 
if  reminded  of  their  corrupting  tendency,  regrets  that  the 
public  taste  is  not  rectified.  He  would  much  rather  sell  as 
many  books  of  an  instructive  and  pious  tendency,  and  derive 
as  good  a profit  from  them ; but  what  he  does  in  the  way  of 
trade  is  not  exactly  a matter  of  choice,  he  “ must  live” 

A landlord  knowingly  lets  his  premises  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  some  pursuit  either  absolutely  criminal  in 
itself,  or  confessedly  and  extensively  injurious  in  its  effects  ; 
but  what  is  he  to  do  ? A good  rent  is  offered,  and  the  re 
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monstrances  of  conscience  are  silenced  with,  “We  must 
turn  our  property  to  good  account ; we  must  live.” 

In  a word,  lucrative  employment,  however  morally  ob- 
jectionable, is  sought,  and  “tricks  of  trade,”  as  they  are 
called,  however  questionable,  are  adopted  and  justified  by 
the  plea,  “We  must  live.” 

It  is  readily  admitted,  that  Christians  ought  to  exercise 
charity  and  candor  towards  one  another,  and  judge  not,  that 
they  be  not  judged.  It  would  not  be  easy  or  right  for  one 
to  prescribe  the  exact  line  of  conduct  that  another  ought  to 
pursue,  in  matters  that  are  at  all  questionable ; but  those 
who  sincerely  desire  to  approve  themselves  to  God,  who  trieth 
the  heart,  will  impartially  examine  themselves  whether  they 
really  do  what  duty  requires,  and  to  the  fullest  extent  that 
circumstances  will  admit. 

A chemist  and  druggist  lately  remarked  to  the  writer, 
“ There  was  a time  when  I used  to  court  business  on  the 
Lord’s  day  ; and  sheltering  myself  under  the  alleged  neces- 
sity of  being  at  hand  to  supply  medicine  in  case  of  illness, 
I employed  myself  in  preparing  a quantity  of  tinctures, 
weighing  packets  of  soda-water  powders,  and  many  such 
things,  not  because  they  were  needed,  but  really  for  the  sake 
of  saving  time  on  other  days.  At  that  time  I took  more 
money  on  the  Sabbath  than  on  any  other  day,  not  a penny 
in  a shilling  of  which  was  for  matters  of  real  necessity. 
When  I began  to  see  it  my  duty  to  refuse  to  sell,  on  the 
Sabbath,  perfumery,  cigars,  and  other  matters  of  mere 
luxury  and  fancy,  I offended  a few  of  my  customers,  and 
expected  to  find  that  I had  seriously  injured  my  business  ; 
but  in  a little  time  people  fell  into  my  arrangements,  and 
left  off  coming  for  such  things.  I now  enjoy  my  Sab- 
baths undisturbed,  except  in  cases  of  real  need,  to  which, 
of  course,  I readily  attend.  Every  customer  whom  I 
would  wish  to  return,  has  come  back  to  me ; and,  taking 
into  account  the  saving  of  Sunday  expenses,  which  almost 
invariably  countervail  Sunday  gains,  I can  say,  with  hum- 
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ble  thankfulness,  that  my  prosperity  is  now  greater  than 
ever.” 

This  example  is  worthy  the  notice  of  those  whose  calling 
seems,  in  any  way,  to  require  them  to  pursue  a questionable 
line  of  conduct.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  compelled  to  do  what 
we  would  not ; it  is  another  to  choose  to  do  what  we  need 
not. 

Reader,  perhaps  you  have,  in  some  shape  or  disguise, 
admitted  this  plea  either  deliberately  or  inadvertently.  Will 
you  give  the  matter  a moment’s  consideration  ? Take  your- 
self to  task ; allow  and  invite  conscience  to  speak  out ; en- 
deavor to  enlighten  it  by  referring  to  “ the  law  and  the  testi- 
mony,” and  to  rouse  and  stimulate  it  to  fidelity  by  realizing 
the  presence  and  scrutiny  of  a heart-searching  God. 

You  “ must  live.”  But  when  you  are  tempted  to  secure 
a livelihood,  or  even  life  itself,  by  sinning  against  God,  bear 
in  mind  that  you  are  entirely  dependent  on  his  blessing  for 
success ; and  that  every  act  of  injustice,  wicked  policy,  or 
sin  of  any  kind,  has  a direct  tendency  to  provoke  him  to 
withhold  his  blessing  and  blast  your  best-laid  schemes  and 
most  diligent  endeavors.  “Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it,”  Psalm  127  : 1 ; and 
alas  for  that  city,  or  house,  or  project,  that  is  built  under  his 
curse.  Josh.  6:26;  1 Kings,  16  : 34.  Even  success,  which, 
when  it  crowns  a lawful  enterprise,  pursued  by  lawful  means, 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  blessing  of  God,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
curse  when  it  attends  a bad  cause,  or  the  employment  of 
wicked  measures.  See  Psalms  78  : 29-31  ; 106  : 14,  45. 

You  “ must  live  :”  yes,  and  you  will  live  all  the  days  of 
your  appointed  time  ; but  it  is  not  necessary  to  your  being,  or 
your  well-being,  that  you  should  live  in  a certain  style,  or 
accumulate  a certain  amount  of  property.  A little,  with  the 
blessing  of  God  and  a good  conscience,  will  go  a great  way. 
“ Better  is  a little  with  righteousness,  than  great  revenues 
without  right.”  Prov.  16:8.  “A  little  that  a righteous  man 
hath,  is  better  than  the  riches  of  many  wicked.”  Psa.  37  : 16 
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You  “ must  live.”  Nay,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
even  that  you  should  live.  A great  man  once  said,  when 
pressed  by  his  friends  not  to  set  sail  in  prospect  of  a storm 
coming  on,  “ It  is  necessary  that  I should  sail ; it  is  not 
necessary  that  I should  live.”  A consistent  Christian  will 
reckon  even  his  life  second  to  his  duty ; and  there  is  no  sac- 
rifice, however  great,  if  made  in  obedience  to  the  clear  com- 
mands of  God,  that  will  not  be  abundantly  recompensed. 

You  “ must  live.”  There  is  something  more  certain. 
You  must  die.  And  what  value  will  you  then  set  on  all 
that  you  have  gained  by  disobedience  to  God  ? You  will 
feel  towards  it  as  Judas  did  towards  the  price  of  iniquity — 
anxious  to  cast  it  away,  and  to  get  your  hands  washed  from 
the  guilt  of  having  grasped  it.  It  would  be  well,  whenever 
a gainful  temptation  presents  itself,  whenever  an  inclination 
is  felt  to  pursue  a practice  which  needs  some  apology,  to 
think  for  a moment,  “ How  should  I feel  towards  this  temp- 
tation if  I were  on  my  dying  bed  ? Should  I be  satisfied 
with  this  reason,  this  apology  for  my  conduct,  if  I were  sure 
that  this  very  night  I should  be  called  to  give  in  my  account 
to  the  Judge  of  all  ?” 

You  “ must  live.”  Yes,  you  must  live  for  ever.  And 
how,  and  where  will  you  live  ? If  you  persist  in  a course 
of  sinning  against  God,  you  will  inevitably  be  the  subject  of 
his  wrath  for  ever  and  ever ; for  “ God  shall  bring  every 
work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be 
good,  or  whether  it  be  evil.”  Eccles.  12  : 14.  “For  we 
must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ ; that 
every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according 
to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.”  2 Cor. 
5:10.  “ The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the 

nations  that  forget  God.”  Psalm  9 : 17. 

But  if  you  forsake  what  is  evil,  and  conscientiously  en- 
deavor to  act  in  obedience  to  God — how  then?  Can  you 
thus  insure  a life  of  eternal  happiness  ? No  ; you  have 
already  sinned,  and  forfeited  heaven,  and  deserved  the  loss 
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of  your  soul ; and,  though  you  have  destroyed,  you  cannot 
save  yourself.  There  is  but  one  Saviour,  and  one  way  of 
salvation  : it  is  by  casting  yourself,  as  a poor  perishing  sin- 
ner, on  the  mercy  of  God,  in  and  through  his  dear  Son  ; it 
is  by  a simple  dependence  on  the  righteousness  and  death 
of  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  died  that  sinners  might  live. 
There  is  no  salvation  to  be  found  elsewhere ; but  he  is  able 
and  willing  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  unto  God 
by  him.  If  you  are  joined  to  him  by  a living  faith,  your 
faith  will  work  by  love,  and  lead  you  to  choose  and  practise 
those  things  that  are  pleasing  in  his  sight.  Thus,  and  thus 
alone,  can  you  realize  the  happy  experience  of  living  to 
Christ  on  earth,  and  living  with  Christ  in  endless  glory  in 
heaven.  Then,  to  you  to  live  will  be  Christ,  and  to  die, 
gain. 

0 where  shall  rest  be  found — 

Rest  for  the  weary  soul  ? 

’Twere  vain  the  ocean  depths  to  sound, 

Or  pierce  to  either  pole. 

The  world  can  never  give 
The  bliss  for  which  we  sigh ; 

‘Tis  not  the  wdiole  of  life  to  live, 

Nor  all  of  death  to  die. 

Beyond  this  vale  of  tears 
There  is  a life  above, 

Unmeasur’d  by  the  flight  of  years ) 

And  all  that  life  is  love. 

There  is  a death  whose  pang 
Outlasts  the  fleeting  breath : 

0 what  eternal  horrors  hang 
Around  <£  the  second  death.” 

Lord  God  of  truth  and  grace, 

Teach  us  that  death  to  shun, 

Lest  we  be  banish’d  from  thy  face, 

And  evermore  undone.  Montgomery. 
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NARRATIVE  XXIV 


D Y was  a young  man  of  highly  respectable 

and  wealthy  parentage — the  pride  of  his  father,  and  the 
boast  of  his  family.  Having  finished  his  classical  education 

at  U college,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the 

city  of , in  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  legal  science,  was  given  to  the  occasional  indulgence 
of  the  cup,  and  was,  withal,  strongly  inclined  to  sceptical 
views  on  the  subject  of  Christianity.  Our  young  student, 
although  piously  educated — for  his  father  was  a devoted 
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man  of  God — admiring,  in  common  with  others,  the  talents 
of  his  master,  could  easily  apologize  for  his  corrupt  habits, 
as  the  result  of  infirmities  not  uncommon  to  great  men ; 
while  he  was  prepared  to  look  upon  that  independence  of 
spirit,  which  could  dare  to  call  in  question  the  divine  au- 
thority of  a religion  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  ages, 
as  indicative  of  altogether  a superior  order  of  mind.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  begin 
to  look  with  a jealous  eye  upon  the  religion  of  his  father. 
Such  was  the  fact.  He  gave  himself  to  the  reading  of  the 
infidel  books  which  were  current  at  that  time — it  being  now 
about  thirty-five  years  since — and  became,  as  he  supposed,  a 
confirmed  infidel. 

He  did  not  disclose  his  views  to  his  father,  until  some 
years  after  he  had  completed  the  study  of  the  law,  and  had 
himself  engaged  in  the  active  business  of  life.  The  disclos- 
ure, when  made,  was  deeply  painful  to  the  heart  of  his  good 
old  father.  But  he  was  his  darling  son  ; he  was  a man  of 
talents,  highly  respected,  of  fine  manners,  and  high  promise. 
By  those  modest,  and  seemingly  honest  suggestions  of  doubt, 
on  certain  points  connected  with  the  Christian  system,  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  for  instance,  he  would  work  his  insid- 
ious way  to  his  father’s  heart,  and  so  far  stagger  the  good 
man’s  faith,  as  often  to  fill  him  with  the  deepest  gloom,  and 
agonize  his  soul  with  despairing  apprehensions  about  the 
great  subject  of  his  immortal  hopes. 

In  this  manner  some  three  or  four  years  passed  away. 
The  son  laboring  to  work  his  father  over  to  infidelity,  and 
the  father  struggling  to  maintain  his  hold  on  God.  At 
length  the  painful  conflict  of  faith  with  infidelity  was  brought 
to  a close.  The  father  sickened,  and  with  a countenance 
beaming  with  the  hope  of  glory,  and  his  eye  fixed  on  Jesus 
as  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  died. 

No  sooner  had  the  spirit  of  the  father  fled,  than  floods 
of  conviction,  torrents  of  deep  and  overwhelming  anguish, 
rolled  upon  the  son.  In  his  distress  he  cried  to  God,  con- 
fessed his  infidelity,  blessed  the  memory  of  his  father,  and 
thanked  God  who  had  kept  him  steadfast  unto  the  end.  His 
scepticism  vanished  in  a moment.  He  felt  that  his  soul  was 
left  naked  and  utterly  defenceless  before  that  mighty  One 
of  Calvary  whom  he  had  affected  to  despise. 

The  sins  of  his  life  seemed  to  concentrate  into  two  points. 
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The  one,  that  he  had  contemned  Jesus  Christ ; the  other, 
that  he  had  labored  to  persuade  his  father  to  abjure  his  re- 
ligion. With  reference  to  each  of  these  points,  he  viewed 
himself  with  the  most  profound  abhorrence  and  detestation. 
He  had  been  filled  with  the  pride  of  intellectual  superiority. 
His  mind  was  altogether  above  the  influence  of  what  he 
would  term  “the  superstitious  notions”  which  controlled 
others.  He  had  himself  accumulated  a fortune,  and  he  an- 
ticipated a large  inheritance  from  his  father ; hut  all  these 
things  were  annihilated  from  his  view,  when  the  Spirit  of 
God  set  his  sins  in  order  before  him. 

His  mental  agony,  at  times,  seemed  almost  insupporta- 
ble. He  often  prostrated  himself  on  the  carpet  in  his  room, 
in  presence  of  the  writer,  and  would  call  over  the  name  of  his 
father,  and  speak  of  his  virtues  aqd  his  prayers.  “Yes,”  he 

would  say,  “ prayers  for  your  base,  your  unnatural  son  D 

Y , who,  but  for  the  interposition  of  a merciful  God,  had 

persuaded  you,  0 my  father,  my  father,  to  abjure  your  blessed 
Saviour.”  At  the  mentioning  of  the  name  of  the  Saviour, 
he  would  break  forth  in  prayer,  and  pour  out  his  soul  to  all 
but  utter  exhaustion,  in  the  depth  of  his  agony.  Often  when 
walking  the  floor,  he  would  cry  out,  in  the  anguish  of  his 
spirit,  “ Wretch  that  I am : I have  denied  my  Saviour — I 
am  guilty  of  the  sin  of  damning  my  father’s  soul ; because  it 
would  have  been  damned,  if  God  had  not  held  him  up.  I 
ivanted  to  make  my  father  an  infidel,  and  in  that  desire  I 
had  the  spirit  of  a devil.” 

The  writer  went  with  him,  on  a certain  occasion,  to  visit 
a friend  who  was  employed  in  conducting  a furnace.  We 
were  in  the  establishment  at  the  time  the  workmen  were 
pouring  out  the  melted  ore,  like  liquid  fire.  After  having 
looked  at  it  for  a few  moments,  he  turned  to  me,  and  with 
trembling  lip,  his  face  pale  as  death,  said, 

“ My  friend,  were  that  lava  to  be  poured  upon  my  flesh, 
the  pain  it  would  inflict  would  he  less  than  the  agony,  and 
anguish,  and  horror  of  mind  which  I experience  almost  in- 
cessantly during  my  wakeful  moments,  and  which  often  fill 
my  nightly  visions.  There  is  no  need  that  hell  should  be 
composed  of  elemental  fire,  as  a means  of  punishing  the  un- 
godly. Sir,  God  has  let  my  conscience  loose  upon  me,  and 
that  is  more  painful  to  me  than  if  I were  bathed,  as  to  my 
body,  in  that  liquid  element.  The  fire  that  bums  within 
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fastens  upon  the  soul,  the  spiritual  portion  of  man.  The 
agony  which  it  occasions,  is  the  agony  of  an  immortal  na- 
ture, and  God  has  chosen  the  most  highly  adapted  elements 
in  the  material  world  to  convey  to  our  minds,  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits,  some  appropriate  idea  of  the  in- 
conceivable intensity  of  that  anguish  which  the  soul  will 
feel  when  he  shall  leave  it  to  prey  upon  itself  to  all  eter- 
nity.” 

A man  who  had  so  sinned  against  the  instructions  of  his 
youth,  who  had  so  much  and  so  long  troubled  the  faith  and 
darkened  the  hopes  of  a pious  father,  and  poured  such  con- 
tempt on  the  cross  of  Christ,  might  well  be  expected  to  en- 
dure no  ordinary  conviction.  Under  the  anguish  of  mind 
which  has  here  been  but  feebly  portrayed,  he  continued  for 
the  space  of  nearly  three  months,  when  it  pleased  God  to 
beam  upon  his  soul  with  the  mild  influence  of  hope.  He 
became  a most  devoted  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  a bold  defender 
of  his  cause.  His  voice  was  heard  in  the  conference-room, 
and  in  the  social  praying-circle,  in  humble  acknowledgment, 
as  being  one  born,  like  Paul,  “out  of  due  time,”  and  brought 
back,  by  the  hand  of  sovereign  mercy,  from  the  very  mouth 
of  hell.  He  has,  some  years  since,  gone  to  his  rest,  where, 
doubtless,  he  has  met  the  sainted  spirit  of  his  father,  and 
where,  amid  the  mighty  company  of  the  redeemed,  we  trust 
he  is  contributing,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  immortal  powers, 
to  swell  the  tide  of  heavenly  song. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  scout  at  the 
idea  of  an  elementary  hell,  as  many  infidels  and  Univer- 
salists  do,  under  the  persuasion,  cheering  to  an  impenitent 
heart,  that  now  they  may  indulge  in  sin  without  the  appre- 
hension of  danger — and  that  it  is  quite  another,  to  break  away 
from  the  control  of  that  mighty  God,  “who  knows  how  to 
reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment  to  b e punished  ” 
Let  the  experience  of  the  subject  of  this  narrative  be  remem- 
bered, and  the  import  of  that  solemn  declaration  be  well 
weighed : “ Sir,  God  has  let  my  conscience  loose  upon 
me.” 
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